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beggar roaring about 'It's moy Father !--It's moy Father I' 
What's your Father ?" 
"It's his Father what's a-goin' to fight," struck in another 
runner, speaking rapidly. "He's a-goin' for to fight ]fr. Gunn, 
the buttin' Sweep, down the Rents and beyont the Piannerforty 
works, and you better look sharp if you want for to see anythink." 
How on earth these particulars had been acquired I cannot 
imagine, but they revived the failing energies of the wooden leg 
in a miraculous way. The owner forgot my howls in his intensi- 
fied interest, and resolving to "try it on anyhow," stumped away. 
I followed on as fast as my small legs would carry me, but 
concealing my despair--for a laundress had shown a disposition 
towards commiseration and I didn't want to be stopped by benevo- 
lence or any other motive. The stragglers got fewer and farther 
between till they were revived by the new event of a police-con- 
stable, to whom particulars appeared to be needless, as he merely 
said, "Shut up, all on yer !" in reply to volunteered information. 
This last group vanished round a corner, and I panted after it. 
But I was getting frightened of what I might see when I arrived. 
I believe that had my Father really "landed" on the Sweep's 
mouth I should have gone on confident. But my faith had been 
shaken, and I went slower, wiping my eyes and recovering my 
breath. 
I saw nothing of the fight. I was only in time to see, across 
the canal as I stood near the wooden foot-bridge, a returning 
crowd and a group it left behind. The crowd was returning as 
a cortege of certain Policemen, who had come mysteriously from 
the four quarters of heaven, and were conducting a black object, 
which I could see from the raised platform of the bridge was the 
Sweep who had crocked the insect. I looked for my Father in 
vain. Then my eyes went across to the group across the water, 
and in the middle of it distinguished a motionless figure on the 
ground, and I knew it was my Father. 
I had before me a plain issue of Duty, to be done or left un- 
done; and I should be glad to think that in after life I had always 
shown the resolution that I, a midget between seven and eight, 
showed on this occasion. I never hesitated a moment. The 
Sweep had killed my Father, and I could hear his bellowings of 
triumph as he came along, the centre of an admiring audience 
conducted by two Policemen. I cannot repeat them in full, but 
they recorded his conviction that the method he had employed (I 
heard what it was later) was the correct way to do the dags of 
uch a one as his late opponent. The terms he applied to him 
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what was coming back on that stretcher. I had no need-of the 
information volunteered by another boy, rather older than I. 
"Don't you know what that is, you little bass ?" said he, seeing 
my gaze fixed on it. "That there's the stretcher fur to put the 
beggar on what's dead. Straight out ttat! Then he'll have a 
funeral, he will---corpses, 'earses, plooms, mutes! "--And he began 
a sort of pantomime of solemn obsequies; but as perhaps, he 
felt the cast was insufficient, gave it up and danced. 
The whole thing was getting more and more of a nightmare, 
and I was consciously becoming incapable of finding my way 
home. I began calling aloud for my Father to come and help me, 
even while I knew what had happened, and that he could not. 
Then I heard a stumping on the pavement behind me, and recog- 
nized it as the wooden leg of an hour ago. I felt that its owner 
was almost an old friend, especially when he too recognized me. 
"Who's this here little chap a-hollering for his Father? He's 
number two, this is.--llo--he ain't,--by gum I It's the very same 
over again," and then his voice changed as he added: "Look here, 
old man, I'll give you a lift. Wipe your eyes. Where do you 
want to go to ?" 
"Stallwood's Cottages, 1o. 13. It's the only house, please, that 
hasn't no name on the door, and it's next door to the laundry." 
"There ain't no such place," struck in the boy who had called 
me a little ass, and who I really believe was a fiend in human 
form. "Don't you believe him. He's a-kidding of yer." 
But the wooden-legged man seemed to be endowed with insight 
into character; for, merely remarking that he would half mur- 
der the speaker if he ever laid hands upon him, he swung me on 
his shoulder and stumped on. The fiend, however, having ac- 
quired a sort of footing in the affair, didn't mean to be left behind, 
and pursued us as close as he dared. 
"'Arf murder me if yer like--/ give leave! You may 'ole 
murder me too if yer like, if yer ever find such a s'elp-me-Goard 
placc ' " 
And more to the same effect. But even the attempt to throw 
the statement into the form of an affidavit did not influence the 
wooden leg, which went steadily on, growing less and less per- 
ceptible to my failing senses, until at last it became a mere 
rhythmic accompaniment to a dream that I forgot as I woke to 
tlnd myself deposited on the pavement, and the voice of my bearer 
saying: "Right you are, old chap! lo name on the door, and 
next door to the laundry. You git along in sharp and go to 
bed." 
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worrit every time Vance comes home late, there'd never be an end. 
Your petticoat is a-scorching." 
"It ain't my best. If you was to spare me the toasting fork, 
now your piece is browned, I wouldn't spoil the knife-end in the 
fire over mine. Being likewise the butter knife." 
"I was looking for it."--And my Mother began to butter her 
piece (as I could hear by the scraping), but she stopped uneasily 
and came into the bedroom and looked at me. I pretended to be 
asleep. She kissed me, making matters ten times worse; and I 
suffered pangs of conscience, but kept my counsel. She returned 
to the toast, and resumed the conversation. 
"It's your dress scorching now, Mrs. Packlesmdo 'ee double it 
back like I do mine." 
I heard Mrs. P. accept the suggestion. 
"Vance is that particular about bloaters that I was thinking 
we might wait till he comes Tea-time,--he said. One bloater 
kept back to be done later, has a feeling of discomfort when you 
come in and other folks has finished. Don't you think so, 
Ma'am " 
There was the slightest shade of asperity in the question, and 
I read in it that Irs. Packles had looked unsympathetic. She 
also said something, but I failed to catch it, owing to lrs. P. 
having a defect in her speech. Like Timour, she had only one 
tooth above and one below; but then they didn't extend all along 
the gum, like his. However, he had the reputation of being a 
Tartar, and Mr. Packles used to confirm this report in public-- 
perhaps I should say in publics. What lrs. Packles had said 
evidently reflected on my Father. 
"No, Ma'am," said my Mother. "On the contrary, Vance is 
by nature a sober man--not like neighbours of his I could name 
whose habits are proverbial, as the sayin' is. In some cases, as 
you know, Ma'am, the smell of beer is transparent, and in such, 
credit is given undeserved. In others, secrecy throws a veil, even 
I am told in high places, and none suspect. But Vance was ever 
that open nature! However, we will put the bloaters on the 
trivet if you say the word." 
Mrs. Packles couldn't say the word for the reason I have men- 
tioned, nor any word distinctly. But I understood that s_he 
waived defence of Packles against my Mother's insinuation, in 
consideration of the bloaters. Also that, to avoid the quicksands 
the conversation had so narrowly escaped, she passed in review 
the condiments or accompaniments to bloaters sanctioned by 
judges. I heard my mother's answer :-- 
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Perhaps I went back to bed; perhaps I didn't.l Anyhow, my 
next clear memory is of sitting by the fire with Irs. Packles, and 
of great satisfaction from fresh hot toast, which Mrs. Packles 
(who remained behind by. request) intentionally made the vehicle 
of much less butter than she took herself. 
I don't think she suspected me of having any story to tell be- 
yond what she had already heard--or she would certainly have 
pumped me for it, instead of making the conversation turn on 
the moral improvement of little boys. I was much too frightened 
to tell anything, even if I had not been too sleepy and greedy at 
the same moment. I wasn't hypocrite enough at that early age to 
pretend I wanted to know what the Policeman had said. Or pos- 
sibly I mistrusted my powers of playing out the part, if I em- 
barked on enquiry from ][rs. Packles. Besides--it didn't matter l 
I knew what the Policeman had said a great deal better than I 
knew what ][rs. Packles was saying about (1) the necessity for the 
young to curb their inherent vices, or there was no knowing, (9) 
the accumulation of misfortunes all but herself were free from, 
but that she had to put up with, (3) her patience and fortitude 
under disaster, and (4) her power of anticipating events and no 
attention paid, not if she talked herself 'oarse! 
Perhaps if I could have kept awake I should have known what 
it was to hear ][rs. Packles under a further drawback from 
hoarseness. But sleep overcame me, and I remember no more. 
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drunk, it would be short of the truth to say he was mops and 
brooms. Anyway, he was the worse, and shouldn't have been 
allowed to fight. The Card was a good authority on such a point; 
for he had yaller leather storkins, goyters they call 'era, with 
white buttons, and a 'at--and he smoked a sighgyar and knocked 
off the hash with his little finger. And he says, "Gunn," he says, 
"goes straight for his man's stummick with his head. Oh yes," 
he says, "Vance he landed a good round blow, a square one, on 
Gunn's head as he come,--would have stopped you or me,rebut 
Gunn he says 'That's my nut,' he says, and down goes his man 
on his back! He ketches of 'ira round the legs like. Vance," he 
says, "come twice to time, but where's the use with a man what 
can crosh you to a quart-pot with his head for a shillin' and for 
'arf-a-sovering will putt you down a walnut on a stone floor, and 
come down on it with his 'ed, and 'and it you cracked for eatin' 
and him not a penny the worse? What become of Vance?" he 
says. "Well, what's left of hlm's gone to the Oarsepital." And 
Porky imitated the laugh with which the narrative concluded. 
He further heard that some on 'urn was for arskin' if it was fair 
play; and the Card replied in substance that when all the umpires 
were drunk, errors were apt to creep in. But there seemed to have 
been a verdict to the effect that Mr. Gunn was entitled to the 
full advantage of his hard skull. It depended, of course, on how 
low you butted. 
Porky also was able to inform me that when the coppers was 
a-conductln' of Gunn to the Station, some boys was a-aimin' 
and one of 'era heaved a bit of broken glast, and it cotched Gunn 
in the eye. The boys they got away, and Porky's soul rejoiced, 
not from any malice against their victim, but because they were 
boys, necessarily in league against all other classes. I kept my 
own counsel. 

"Well, I never," said my ]other, after another interview with 
a Policeman who called during my interview with Porky Owls. 
"I do declare here's Joey will have to go to-morrow as a witness, 
and he don't even know what a witness is." 
"I do;" said I, indignantly, "Barclay Perkins is a licensed 
witness. So's ]r. Shillibeer at the Roebuck." 
"That's a licensed witt'ler, bless the boy," said my Mother, 
laughing. "Well, Joey, you'll have to go, and you must mind 
and tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth." 
"The whole truth about everythingf " I asked. An affirmative 
nod from my Mother. I pondered deeply on this, as it seemed 
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to me what it is the slang nowadays to call a large order--and 
later education has confirmed this view. I resolved, however, to 
tell the truth about everything in the universe, except the 
broken-bottle incident. I was convinced that revelations on that 
point would mean that that frightful Sweep would one day catch 
me and crock me with his thumbnail as easily as he did the 
insect. 
:Monday morning saw my :Mother and myself on our way to 
a crowded Police-Court, where we were destined to spend the best 
part of the day waiting for me to be called as a witness. As a 
very small boy, packed in flush with the lower halves of a stuffy 
crowd of disreputable grown-ups cannot be expected fifty years 
later to be very clear about the proceedings, I will say nothing of 
them until our case is called, and will, so to speak, employ the 
time we are waiting in explaining one or two points without 
which my subsequent interview with the magistrate as a witness 
might be incomprehensible. 
:My Father was a very ill-informed man on religious topics-- 
so much so that he imagined that the phrase 'the Religious 
Public" meant :Mr. Capstick's Chapel that my :Mother went to 
on Sundays, and sometimes took me to. He conceived o it as a 
source of relief for spiritual thirst, as the Roebuck and its like 
were for material thirst. He was, therefore, ill-qualified to in- 
struct the young. :My :Mother, backed by :Mr. Capstick, had 
endeavoured to supply this defect, perhaps I should rather say 
:Mr. Capstick backed by my :Mother. But my capacity or mis- 
understanding was great or the Reverend Benaiah's instructions 
were liable to misinterpretation. - 
I remember especially how his lessons on early ;Iewish history 
lost value owing to a confusion of identities which a person of 
more insight would have foreseen and provided against. Even 
now, :Moses the Prophet, and :Moses and Son the clothiers, do not 
discriminate themselves with the clearness I should desire, at 
times. :My error was found out and corrected. 
"There, I declare now," said my :Mother, when I betrayed my 
misconception, "if that child hasn't got 'old of the idear that 
:Moseses is :Moses!" 
I referred the matter to Porky Owls, who derided me for not 
knowing the difference. The former, he pointed out, were Jews 
and would go to Hell; and the latter was an Israelite and would 
go or had gone to Heaven, being in the Bible. I complimented 
Porky on his erudition, and he said, "Yes, I'm a wunner at 
knowing things, I am l" 
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However, this is a digression from a digression. 
The Reverend Benaiah Capstick's strong point was (and it was 
not an original thought of his own) that insomuch as it was 
desirable that Grace should abound, and Grace could not abound 
unless sinners were forthcoming to supply objects of Divine For- 
giveness, it was therefore right and fitting that that class of 
persons should be encouraged to perform their heinous function, 
and thereby make manifest to ]:r. Capstick's congregation the 
Merits of the Creator of the Solar System. 
][y Father would remark, when this view was pronounced, 
that he for one would be very 'appy, only he didn't wish to in- 
convenience other parties. Mr. Capstick would then point out 
that in a case where the interest involved was so great, it was right 
to sacrifice others, as well as our own self-righteousness. My 
Father then raised new objections. "Wot I can't make out," 
said he, "is this here :mIf a cove goes and sins, in the manner of 
speaking, to oblige, I'm blowed if I can see where the Merit 
comes in of forgivin' of him." 
Mr. Capstick took exception to the manner of speaking, but 
met this Prussian attack with calmness. "My friend," said he, 
"there are many things you cannot see. Pray for enlightenment! 
In the case you suppose we cannot doubt but that the sinner who 
had the blasphemous presumption to conceive the idea of obliging 
the Almighty, would find out his mistake too late, like the foolish 
rirgins in the parable. Believe me, all his unrighteousness 
would be but as filthy rags! Sin such as is necessary to the 
existence of Grace, and in accordance with the Divine Purpose, 
must have its source in the depravity of the human heart." 
My Father mused a little, and then remarked that he thought 
he could ackomerdate him at that too. Anyhow, he knew a party 
as could! I was an attentive listener to the discussion, and 
accepted it all in such good faith that I really felt a little sur- 
prised at Mr. Capstick's not at once asking for the name and 
address of the party. 
My memory goes back from recalling as much as I have been 
able of the above conversation (and, to confess the truth, to hav- 
ing been obliged to fill it out in order that it should be intelli- 
gible---but it is a fair report in the main) to my half-suffocated 
little self in the crowded Police-Court. After long waiting I 
was able to gather that the next charge on the sheet was against 
Peter Gunn for Breach of the Peace--also for being drunk and 
threatening the Police when apprehended. I couldn't really hear 
the mechanical recitation of his evidence by the Policeman who 
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view. It supposed that the Peace-Party was a-goin' to put an 
end to all fightin' next. The fact that my Father was in liquor 
at the time of the fight also procured him a good deal of sympathy 
--so much so that the eight shillings a week he received was 
prolonged (to spite the Peace-Party) a good deal beyond the 
appointed limit. I gathered these points from my ][other's 
conversation. 
"And generous and right I call .t," she continued, "of the 
Society to break through its rules for Vance, he having to a 
very great extent called the members language. But his 'art" is 
that good, language may be overlooked. But I do admit, ]{a'am, 
if you ask me, that I do not think, strictly speaking, that Vance 
was entitled; though thankful, I need hardly say." 
The reply of ][rs. Packles was at some length, but was abso- 
lutely unintelligible to me from beginning to end. ][y ]/[other's 
rejoinder made it clear that Yrs. P. had made some apology for 
the Peace-Party or Sneaks. 
"Yes, ][a'am," she said, "excusable if not animated by per- 
sonal motives. But with such can we wonder if Derision is pro- 
voked and the offendin' ]/[embers is accosted in the street with 
application for a tract . "--For it appeared that the War-Party 
would touh its hat with affected humility to the Peace-Party, 
and apply for the donation of a tract, as my ]/[other said. 
Of course even with this windfall my parents were very hard 
up. ]/[y Father ate more than his share of breakfast and dinner, 
as an invalid who required feeding up; and enjoyed his conva- 
lescence amazingly. He seemed to take kindly to doing nothing at 
other people's expense, and spent a pleasant two months or more 
on his back, devising means of being even with Peter Gunn. 
Then the Doctor of the Society suggested the view that he 
wouldn't recover the use of his legs until his allowance was 
stopped. 
"aybe you're right, ][ister," said my Father, candidly, "bu 
you won't be for stopping for a month yet. ][ake it a month." 
The Society made it a month, and the patient, as soon as he 
had obtained a pledge to that effect, took up his bed metaphori- 
cally and walked. His pins were rather dot and go one, he said, 
but he looked forward with confidence to being even with the 
Sweep. 
In the meantime, the Society's allowance lapsing at the end 
of the month, it became imperative to my Father to git on a job. 
But while professing feverish anxiety for work (for its own sake, 
quite irrespective of salary), what he represented as an hereditary 
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by the appearance of a very little man indeed, who was pushing 
a truck and who stopped outside our gate. 
"I suppose, Guv'nor," said he to my Father, "you couldn't 
oblige me with a scrop o' wire to wire out the hile out of my pipe. 
The drorin.  of it is stopped." fy Father made no remark, but 
went into the house. 
"I knowed you was an obligin' Guv'nor," said the little man. 
[y Father returned with a hairpin of my [other's. "You 
can have that," he said, "subject to bendin' of it back and wipin' 
clean after use." The terms were accepted, and I watched the 
cleaning of the pipe with great interest. It was so short a pipe 
that it was cleaned without straightening the hairpin. The little 
man wiped the latter on his neckcloth, and handed it back to my 
Father. 
"With many thanks to yourself, Guv'nor," said he. "It's wery 
seldom I find myself without a piece of wire, and I felt quite at 
sea like." This was the first time I had heard that expression; 
so my mind was immediately on the alert to enquire as to 
the connection between naval matters and shortness of wiro 
supply. 
"You might run your eye through my stork-in-trade," said 
the little man. So my Father and I crossed over the very wide 
margin of pathway with a four-foot stone pavement along the 
middle and stood under the battered remains of what was once 
an elm tree in a country road, and ran our eye through-the 
stock-in-trade. 
It consisted chiefly of old ironware, tools, screwdrivers and 
chisels, hammers and gimlets, and bradawls, but each one of a 
different age, size, and seeming: of pincers that didn't open far 
enough; of pliers of which the side nipper was worn out; of foot- 
rules that had come apart at the hinge and been unprofessionally 
repaired; of a substantial box-screw with a cross-lever loose 
through a hole in the bulb at the top; of a beautiful stoppered 
bottle richly engraved with a label describing something which 
presume no one ever wanted to bottle, or this one could never 
have fallen so low; of an accordionand so forth, through a long 
list of second-hand, third-hand, fourth-hand things, all more or 
less past service, except things by nature invulnerable, as pincers 
or the box-screw above mentioned. 
"Licensed 'Awker," said the little man, replying to an enquiry 
of my Father's as to how his trade should be accurately described. 
"But some, they prefer to call me an Itinerant Marine Storo 
Dealer; some, a General 'Ardware. It's all how you look at it! 
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And you'd be surprised what a good trade it is! O' coorse you 
has to know how to do it, or where would you be in no time" 
He went on to indicate some of the secrets of success. It 
appeared that so long as he made a parade of his unwillingness 
to sell, representing himself as an eccentric person who had a 
strange taste for wheeling a barrow of rather useless articles 
about the streets, quite independently of mercenary cons.dera- 
tions, he was always sure to find a customer. 
"Just you rub it in to them that you don't want to sell a gim- 
let or a turnscrew, and that gimlet or that turnscrew they'll want 
to buy. New things, o' coorse, is another rule altogether! Where 
would ever be the use of puttin' a couple o' gross o' bran'-new 
chisels in a winder, and standin' 'ollerin' at the shop door that 
you didn't want to sell 'era  You'd only give the public a dis- 
taste. Sim'lar, when I sees a lot I want to purchase cheap, I 
says, ' Sorry I didn't come by your way yesterday,' I says,  afore 
I'd bought a reg'lar small cart-load of that wery sort which 1 
shan't trade off in a hurry.' Why, they'll come runnin' down the 
street after me a'most offering of me a drink for to take the good 
off their hands for nothing." 
"You'll never sell that now, I'll wager," said my Father, touch- 
ing a piece of board with some writing on it. 
The little man had his pipe in his mouth while talking, and as 
his voice was very inaudible (though nothing to Mrs. I'ackleses) 
when his pipe was admitted through a defective tooth-space on 
the left, and only became clear when he shifted it to the right, 
his speech had come in gusts, like linnets in the pauses of the 
wind. He took the pipe out altogether now to gain emphasis for 
a sweeping repudiation. 
"Nevermsell--that!" said he. "And the orfers I've had for 
it l Why, only look at it!" 
"This here young chap's a scollard," said my Father, "and 
he'll read us off what's wrote on that there board with a'most 
Shy man in England." 
I didn't understand my Father's motive for pretending he 
couldn't read it himself (which I kne/v he could), but I felt proud 
of being as it were pitt.ed against the University, and conscien- 
tiously read as follows: "C. Dance Builder. Repairs. Drains 
promptly attended to." Promptly puzzled me a little, but my in- 
terpretation passed muster. 
"Now if you've had orfers, why didn't you sell this here 
board ?" said my Father. 
He. m'' Cos none of 'era come to a half-a-crown." 
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"I'd have gone to half-a-crown myself," said my Father, "if 
there'd a been a little more on it." 
He.--" Why, what more do you want " 
My Father.--" If there'd been Wan-Proprietor on it, I'd have 
took it off you myself for half-a-crown." 
He.--" I don't see any Wans." 
Father.---" This ain't the only place in the world. The Wans 
is elsewhere. I could have made shift to write in a new name, 
and it would have come in 'andy--" 
He.--"It's a pity, 'cos we might have done a trade over it. 
But a party by name C. Davis having offered eighteenpence on 
the grounds of easily altering of the name, I should be blamed 
by my missus if I took less than half-a-crown." 
F.m" It wouldn't be not to say any good to me without Wan- 
Proprietor, or I might have gone to one and nine. But without 
Wan-Proprietor I couldn't pass a shilling." 
I did not then understand the value of the dramatic fictions 
with which the bargainer in all countries adorns, disguises, or 
accounts for his motives. So I was taken aback at the little man 
suddenly saying, "]Iake it fifteenpence," and my Father pro- 
ducing that sum. Where he can have got it I can't tellmbut he 
handed it to the little man and received the board in exchange. 
Its vendor seemed to wish to place his own conduct on a logical 
footing, for he said as he prepared to resume his march, 
"Coorse it's always pleasant to oblige an obliging Guv'nor; and 
as for C. Davis wot I spoke of, he's only a chap that comes from 
'Ackney on Saturdays and squints." 
Did he, I asked myself, go back to Hackney on Saturday when 
he had squinted ? But I grappled in vain with the problems sug- 
gested, and gave them up in despair. Besides, I had to puzzle 
out why my Father had purchased this board, and what earthly 
use it could be to him ? 
It may seem odd that I did not at once observe the resemblance 
between C. Dance and C. Vance (my Father's name was Chris- 
topher). I suppose that my own name presented itself to me not 
as a mere sound or collection of letters, but a mysterious entity 
having qualities of its own distinguishing it from all other. 
created things. Others have told me the same; and my belief is 
that most people have the same experience of the aspect of their 
names. Anyhow, the possibility of altering Dance to Vance, by 
changing the first letter, came to me as a new light when my 
Father, having given my Mother a great shock by announcing 
his extravagance, pointed it out to her. 
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"I was thinking," said he, "of putting up some sort of a 
notice-board, and this here will look like an old-established goin' 
concern." :My :Mother replied by expressing a hope that the 
vent, ure might prove Providential, under the blessing of God, but 
she could not refrain from adding, "But oh, my dear Vance, 
one shillin' and threepence !" 
"Two tizzies and one thrup'ny bit," said my Father, unfeel- 
ingly; "and I say, Joey, Sir, who's that boy's father wot you got 
such a basting about ?" As there had been one or two bastings 
consequent on boys, I thought a minute and said, "Wot that 
one that we shoved a 'ap'ny cracker in the old Bloke's letter-box 
and then giv' a postman's knock, and the nurse went into Hix- 
terics ? "" :No, no," said my Father, "long afore that--him what 
got his father's colour-toobs and done you Vermilion and hisself 
Rooshian Blue." 
"Oh," said I, "of course that's Gummy Harbuttle--Father's 
name W. ttarbuttle, Sign-wr[ter-and-decorated-shop-fronts-com- 
pleted-at-the-shortest-nqtice." All which I delivered rapidly as 
the true and proper designation of 7r. ttarbuttle. 
"Wery good, then. Round we goes to-morrow morning to :Mr. 
Parbuckle and we'll see if he won't make good this here error in 
this here signboard." For my Father thenceforward treated the 
letter he proposed to correct as an erratum due to the ignorance 
of the original composer. 
:Next morning round we went. :My Father persisted in speak- 
ing of :Mr. Parbuckle till we got to the shop, when he grudgingly 
admitted that he supposed the beggar's version of his own name 
was right. He gave no particular account of the provenance of 
the signboard, merely suggesting rather than affirming that it 
was done wrong at the first go-off and hadn't never been of any 
use to him. Which was perfectly correct if intended as an in- 
dictment of Providence, but required for perfect truth the addi- 
tional statement that it had only been done wrong for my Father 
because it had been done right for :Mr. (. Dance (whoever he 
was) who had to pay for it. 
Gummy Harbuttle, the son of the house, was in the shop stir- 
ring paint through a strainer. He and I acknowledged each other 
distantly, in the manner of boys when parents are to the fore. 
:Mr. Harbuttle senior was having a bit of breakfast, and I hope 
acted on my Father's intimation that there was no 'urry. He 
presently appeared, wiping the white lead on his apron into the 
rear-guard of the disappearing bit of breakfast, and endangering 
his constitution. 
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I thin he must have suspected something deceptious in the 
a|teration of the letter, in spite of my Father's semi-explanation; 
for he entered into the Sob with the enthusiasm of an Italian 
forger of an 01d l[aster. 
"I see," said he, "you want it all alike all over, like as if it 
was all done by the same hand. I'll do it so you'll never know it 
wasn't--cracks and all. Cost you a shillin'. Couldn't do it for 
less. You see, there's a little bit of gildin'." 
The question of style had to be considered.--" You couldn't 
call it Gothic lettering, now could you?" said ]r. Harbuttle. 
"Nor yet it ain't exactly Roman." :My Father replied that he 
was not a dab at this sort of thing, while on the other hand r. 
Harbuttle was an acknowledged dab. He would therefore leave 
it to :M:r. H. to gammon the sorts together in his own way, 
which is what I suppose would be described as an Eclectic treat- 
ment. [r. Harbuttle said if my Father sent his boy with a 
shillin' on ][onday s'ennght he would find the job done and dry. 
It would want all that time to dry. ]Wy Father said he would; 
and I thought what fun it would be carrying that signboard 
through the public streets all by myself. But I wasn't allowed 
to go alone. :My Father came too as a protection, and I had to 
console myeH with carrying it on my head at intervals. 
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' But seriously now, as the sayin' is, Vance dear," my [other 
went on, "what do you know about buildin'." 
My Father picked up his empty pipe from the tea-tray, where 
it had lain since he began his tea, tapped the ashes carefully out 
on a clean bit of the deal table, blew through it, filled it, lighted 
it, and settled down to a comfortable smoke. "What was you 
a-askin' of me?" said he.  
" What do you know about buildin'?" said my Mother, chang- 
ing only an accent in her question. 
"Nothin' whatever," said my Father. 
"And, my gracious me," cried my Mother, in great concern, 
"there you've gone and advertised as such! Well, I never! And 
it's Builder wrote up clear and unmistakable." 
"That's the p'int, my dear," said my Father. "That's the 
whole p'int! Builders knows nothing about Buildin'." 
"Your Father he's talkin' that nonsensical, Joey, that you best 
come and help me clear away tea." 
][y Father finished his pipe while the tea-things disappeared. 
lie then took me on his knee and proceeded to enlighten me on 
the subject in hand. He excluded my Mother from participation, 
and addressed himself solely to me. 
"That's just precisely the whole p'int, Joseph, my son," he said. 
"Builders knows nothin' about Buildin'. Other people knows 
somethin', if they don't know much, but Builders they knows ab- 
so-lootly nothin' ! " 
"Does Mr. Capstick know anything about Buildin'?" sad I. 
"Mis-ter (apstick! Why, he ain't a tradesman at all! 0' 
coorse I'm speakin' of tradesmen. Mr. Capstick's a sort o' 
second'and clergyman, and they don't know nothin' at all about 
anything. ]V[y meanin' s clear! When a man's a Carpenter he 
mostly know a little about (arpenterin'. When he's a Jiner, 
sim'lar. When a Bricklayer, Plasterer, Paper 'Anger, Painter, 
or Glazier, the same 'olds good of any tradesman. But when 
he's a Builder he knows nothing, and no need to neither. He 
ain't called on to Carpenter and Sine, nor yet if he don't know 
a Bat from a Closure it' no account, nor if he knew no more of 
laperhanging than how to fold back it wouldn't hurt him. He'd 
never want to touch a paste-brush." 
"But you know," said my Mother, "you must know something 
about it, or you couldn't poll-parrot to that degree." 
"Well, my dear," said my Father, mollified, lapsing from his 
didactic to his jocular manner, "coorse a man can't ketch others 
out for knowin' nothin' unless he knows something h.elf. Be- 
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WE started Jor Dr. Thorpe's the next morning early. My 
Father mispronounced his name in several different ways in the 
course of our conversation on the road, and I need hardly add 
that his motive in doing this was to express contempt for his 
Jellow creatures generally, by utilizing a particular sample as an 
object of contumely Thorpe is rather a difficult name to mis- 
pronounce, and I Jancy he resented this, and it made him more 
determined to succeed in discovering a successful distortion. 
"Has he a railway-lamp over the door?" said I. 
"This here Dr. Thrupp," said he. "]/[ay be yes, may be no! 
It's accordi'." 
"Has he two whopping big bottles of blue and red medicine in 
the winder ?" I Jurther asked. I was thinking oJ the shop 
Gunn had been taken into to have his eye adjusted. 
"Who . Dr. Crupp or whatever his name is. He ain't got a 
shop. It's a Willer. What's a Willer  It's a 'ouse with a stables 
Jor a one-'orse-shay, and a green'us and a gardener and some 
scarlet geeraniums! And what's geeraniums? Well--geerani- 
urns is what they sells on the barrers. And what's a green'us 
Well, it's glass, and there's a grapewine in it, and it's where they 
shoves the garden pump away when not in use,wwhich is mighty 
seldom, as it's always out of order. And that's enough Jor any 
young nipper to know at one go-off." 
I was greedy of knowledge, and resented these small instal- 
ments. But I accepted my Father's broad hint, and was silent. 
levertheless, my mind was seriously exercised by the enquiry why 
people should harbour garden-pumps that were always out of 
order. Could no remedy be found or such an unsatisfactory 
state of things  After about a mile of road I thought I had done 
my duty by silence, and reopened the subject. "It isn't only 
garden-pumps" said my Father. "All pumps is alike, Always 
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fallen desperately in love, but I was too young to know how to do 
that; so I did the nearest approach to it that I was capable of, 
which consisted mainly of substituting expectation of her next 
appearance for every other possible anticipation in life. I forgot 
discomfort about the imperfections of pumps. Iy feeling was 
one of thirst for a second dose of a girl standing in a sun-glint at 
the end of a passage, mixed with self-gratulation of having found 
anything so jolly to tell [other about. 
I was roused to mundane events by the rustle of important 
skirts descending the stairs. They were on an elderly lady of 
what I have since learned to call a genteel appearance. She was 
silver-grey all over--perhaps her dress was an Irish Poplin--and 
she had a pince-nez, through which she looked at my Father as 
if he were a thousand miles off (though we were really quite 
close) and said (exactly as though he couldn't hear her), "Is this 
the man?" and then, when satisfied on this point, "Is this the 
man's boy?" meaning me. 
The impression I had of this interview (so far as I could 
be said to receive any impression after the collision of my per- 
ceptions with the vision at the end of the passage) was that this 
excellent lady never addressed my Father all the time, but spoke 
of him to space as "the :M:an," and he for his part replied direct. 
His answers without her questions will give the whole substance 
of the dialogue. 
"Certainly, ][arm! Any Bricklayin' work, Carpenterin', Plumb- 
in', and Glazin'. Any work connected with the Buildin' Trades I 
undertake to execute to your entire satisfaction." 
"Touchin' charges, [arm, and replying to your enquiry, my 
charges is always strictly according to work done, time and 
materials. And I should look forward 'opefully to submittin' an 
account to your entire satisfaction." 
"If any reference required, on account of steadiness and 
sobriety, our ]Iinister, the Rev. Benaiah Capstick, would I am 
sure be to your entire satisfaction." 
"But in these respects all the years I've been in the Buildin' 
line, I have had the good fortune always to give my Employers 
]Entire Satisfaction." 
In a certain sense this was true, as there had been no Employers. 
I was recovering (by the time my Father reached this verse of 
the Litany above quoted) from the effects of the young lady, 
and I resolved to tackle my Father on the point at the next 
opportunity. At the risk of getting involved in a complicated 
mixture of Mr. Capstick's I decided to try and find out whether 
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the entire satisfaction of a non-existent Employer with the drink 
and strong language of a person he was by nature unqualified to 
employ, was really any better a testimonial to virtue than his 
entire dissatisfaction would have been had he had the misfor- 
tune to exist. 
The silver-grey lady decided, and mentioned to the Universe, 
that the Man appeared steady and sober. It then eventuated 
that the Man went up into "the Nursery" to look at the bricks 
in the chimney which were alleged to be making it smoke. 
This was a mere lever-de-rdeau--the principal stage business 
of the day being an examination of the Drains under the guidance 
of I)r. Thorpe; who I already foresaw, by some mysterious in- 
stinct, would be grossly ignorant on the subject, and but as wax 
in my Father's hands. 
I remained downstairs in what I began to realize was "the 
Pantry," standing first on one of The Boy's legs and then on the 
other, till I was overwhelmed by the frightful suddenness of the 
reappearance of the young lady,--her very self, hair and all! 
And it was such pretty hairmonly the lock on her forehead on 
the left side would get loose and drop over her very long eye- 
lashes. And then it evidently tickled and had to be put back. 
She didn't seem the least embarrassed with her own existence or 
mine. But she appeared to be obsessed by a very minute child of 
about two, who required to be kept in check continually, or his 
original sinfulness got the better of him. His name was revealed 
as Joey, which struck me then as very curious, seeing that I was 
Joey! It really wasn't curious, as I have seen since, but I suppose 
Joeys happened to be scarce in our circle. He was a chubby littl 
boy with very pale eyes and hair, rather as if he had been boiled. 
He was intensely voluble, and I heard him afar, before the Vision 
burst upon me a second time, causing me to collapse, like the 
Apostle in pictures of the Conversion of St. Paul. What follows 
consists of his remarks as soon as they became audible, sand- 
wiched with those of the young lady. It is fifty years ago now, 
but I remember every word. 
"I wants to go up that ladder." 
"Come off my skirts, you little Plague, I shan't have a gather 
left." 
"But I wants to go up the ladder---and if I may go to the 
vethy top I'll eat none." 
"And how many will you eat, you shocking boy (kiss), if I let 
you go up one step and hold you ?" 
"Thumb" (reluctantly and evasively). 
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rm o rot which impeded communications. I gave ry name 
again, and Miss Lossie said then there were a couple o Soeys. 
And I said, "Yes, please, :Miss," to apologize or possible 
intrusion. 
Then the Cook, who I believe must have been my Guardian 
Angel in disguise, pointed out that Miss Lossie's la was sure to 
be ever so long with the BIan over the Drains, because Miss 
Lossie knew what her la was; so why shouldn't ]Iiss Lossie take 
the Boy out in the garden and make him help gather the pears  
So Miss Lossie did, one Joe in each hand. 
There were plenty o lears to pick. It must have been a good 
and unusually early crop. There were such crops in those days. 
The gardener was picking as hard as he could on a ladder, and 
another ladder was occupied by a boy about my own age. But 
I said, "Law, Miss, I don't want no ladder," and had my jacket 
of[ and was up in the tree and picking in the twinkling o an 
eye. And the gardener remarked that I seemed a likely young 
chap. 
We picked and picked in the sunshine and pelted the pears 
down on the lawn, because even i they hadn't been too hard to 
bruise on the sot grass, it wouldn't have mattered as they were 
to be stewed immediately.Only I was to take care not to hit 
Miss Violet, who was reading a novel in the shadow on the lawn. 
Miss Violet was older than her sister, and may have been prettier. 
But I took no interest in her at all. 
The boy who was picking was very close to me. We established 
Free-Masonic relations o offensive and defensive alliance against 
males of all ages. But he did justice to his social superiority by 
a certain assumption o patronage, calling me younker, tie also 
disclaimed liability to pear-tree service, saying he was only doing 
it or a ew minutes and was going away to cricket directlyob- 
viously a more manly employment. He supposed (but I don't 
know why) I didn't play cricket. I said. "the Boys" allowed me 
to field out a bit, but never let me have an innings. I think he 
inerred that my standard o cricket was low, as he did not pursue 
the subject. 
I heard in the remote distance a discussion o Drains, some- 
times subterranean, sometimes in ront of the house, sometimes 
as ar of[ as the garden gates. My Father's voice husky and 
patronizingDr. Thorpe's voice with the superiority of Educa- 
tion but deerring to the Judgment o a lractical Man. This 
discussion I thankfully oresaw would be interminable, that is to 
say, would require the intervention o some great orce of Natur 
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to stop it--for instance, lunch. So I picked pears in unspeakable 
happiness, keeping my eyes fixed on ][iss Lossie down below, sit- 
ting on the lawn with her hands round her knees and Joey 
hanging on her shoulders. She also was engaged in an inter- 
minable discussion, with her sister, and of this I was unable to 
catch the purport, and only heard her words when they took the 
form of audible remonstrance to Joey, as for instance, "Joey, if 
you lick, Anne shall come and fetch you," or, "Joey, you awful 
child, you'll have all my hair down," or "Joey dear, don't kiss 
me so tight; you'll get stuck and never come undone." 
But all good things have an end, and the end of my Paradise 
came with a sudden bell of a dictatorial sort and a "Good gracious, 
it's luncheon, and I'm not washed!" from iss Lossie, just as we 
arrived at the end of our picking. I was afraid I shouldn't see 
her again, as she ran away so very quick to get washed. As I 
came down the tree I heard her sister say, "Well, all I say 
is, it's undignified," and she replied, "And all I say is, I shall 
do exactly whatever I please and consult nobody. So there!" 
After which more than American Declaration of Independence 
she ran into the house. 
I found my Father and Dr. Thorpe at the front gate apparently 
on good terms (for which I was thankful, knowing my Father's 
combative disposition), but registering slight differences of 
opinion about a certain culvert, or barrel drain; concerning which 
the Doctor spoke with as decisive a certainty as if he had crawled 
up it. "I still think," said he, "that the fault is in the old 
barrel-drain." And my Father replied, "Deferrin' always re- 
speckfly to you, Sir, and always subjick to your correction, I still 
hold as a Practical [an to my opinion--defective trappin'. But 
we will have a thorough examination as arranged on [onday." 
I felt that my Father's position as a [etropolitan Builder was 
beginning to be established. And I was more afraid than ever 
that I shouldn't see ][iss Lossie again, when she ran suddenly 
down the long flight of steps with a very large piece of plum 
cake in her hand for me. She was obviously, when washed, the 
most beautiful thing in heaven or earth. It was simply an indis- 
putable axiom, to be accepted without question by a grateful 
Universe. "Where was the Boy? Oh, here! When was the 
Z[an coming to do the Drains ? Oh, good-morning ! Monday ? 
Then you'll be sure to bring the Boy. You must make him bring 
the Boy, Papa." 
[iss Lossie had addressed my Father directly, but she had this 
much of-her Aunt in her that when it came to the actual sub- 
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Cooks. Go along in and cut the bread, and don't cut yourself." 
lor cutting the bread at dinner was a valued prerogative of mine. 
][y ather indicated a slight preliminary explanation. "The 
Nipper's been a-goin' into Society, he has," said he. He seemed 
*o imply that he had been kept out of Society, which I felt sorry 
forfor I need not repeat how devoted I was to him. But it was 
merely his usual aon-de-parler. He always adopted the position 
of injury or grievance. 
"Well, ;[oey dear, eat your dinner and don't choke yourself, 
and then tell us all about Society." 
]eanwhile my ather was enjoying a third and entirely dif- 
ferent aspect of a revelation to be given out or retainedin the 
possibilities of human exasperation afforded by withholding it 
from persons desirou of benefiting. My Mother, however, un- 
derstood his character and let him alone. 
The beefsteak obligingly stood in its gravy on a dish on the 
rack with two handles that pulled out under the fire-grate, while 
my '[other climaxed the potatoes. "We'll have 'era all hot to- 
gether," she said. So we had, but not for long--they disappeared 
so quick! So did a suet dumpling, and then at last I was free 
to pour out my treasure at my :Mother's feet. 
It took some time, for I did it all the slower for my anxiety ta 
tell it all at once. This caused retrospection and correction.  
was very particular about exactly where ]Iiss Lossie had kissed 
me. And when my ][other kissed the place herself, I felt that my 
chubby cheek was a sor of connecting link between my Mother 
and ][iss Lossie Thorpe, and was almost equivalent to an intro- 
duction. I suppose f one were to try and concoct rapture with- 
out alloy for a living creature, one could do no better than arrange 
that a child should meet an Angel, or what it thought an Ange, 
and should go home and tell mother. 
"Well, now, Vance," said my ]_other, when at last I stopped 
gabbling and stuttering about ][iss Lossie, "you don't seem to 
have anything to tell us." 
"No gettin' in a word between these ][iss Loocys," I under- 
stood him to say. "Here I've got to my second pipe, and it's 
nothin' but Miss Loocy, :Miss Loocy, iss Loocy." 
"But you saw Miss Lossie yourself, ather," I said, suddenly 
plunging onto his knee, and threatening to begin again." Oh, 
yes! He'd seen a tidy sort of larce in a lavender-coloured frock." 
---I nodded violently."So now little nippers mighi sit quiet on 
their athers  knees and let their ][others hear about Dr. Corps 
dranswell ! Thorpeses, then ! ' 
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'Nothin' much to do, I shou]d say! [ust proper attention to 
trappin' and not sending Niagarrer down the shores every five 
minutes to keep the 'ouse 'e]thy, and they']] do well enough for 
another three year. But there ain't no si]e, not even hereabouts 
where it's mostly grave], that can be expected to swallow up a11 the 
water that an o]d lady with idears will erupt' down 'era when the 
water supply is practica]]y unrestricted "w(this came in almost 
with the ]iterary force of a c]assica] quotation)m"and a old ]ady 
has no other morta] emp]y'ment in ]ie."--(It was Aunt Isabella, 
then, who was to b]ame for the flavour a]] through the basement, 
which my Father readily admitted the existence of.)n"But a]l I 
say is," he went on, "that if this here Dr. hat's-his-name insists 
on my takin' out the ground in his ront garden to 'unt for a 
shore that more ]ike than not ain't there nor anywhere else, I'1] do 
it ast enough, but it ain't my recommendation as a Practical 
3[an, and I wash my 'ands of the Expenses. hat I sticks to is 
stop the flushing and see to the traps." 
"Well, but now, Vance dear," said my ]Kother, "you see you 
do know a lot about it!" 
"Only just as much as a man is born with when he's lived 
among tradesmen all his lie," said my Father, who seemed to be 
in ome onfusion about the period of life at which Birth occu_r, 
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think he was even now proposing to himself a blank writing 
form with Christopher Vance, Builder, and his address at the 
top, and even the expression "Memorandum"! But he was 
most reluctant to impair the power these would give as a handle 
for Credit, by paying Cash for small purchases just as if he were 
insolvent.re" ]qo, ;[oey," said he, "when a chap thinks you know 
he believes in your solvency, don't you ondeceive him by orfer- 
ing him cash. Then he'll know you think he believes you insol- 
vent, and never give a brass farden o 7 credit. 'Cos you wouldn't 
think any man would b'lieve you insolvent if you knowed you was 
in funds. Hay, Joey ?" 
I felt this might rank as a complicated mixture, though scarcely 
one of ]r. Capstick's. But I replied to my Father's last question 
that I had got the idear. I thought, however, that there being no 
cash to pay with might have something to do with my Father's 
objection to paying. 
We were then working slowly down the main road, my hand in 
my Father's. The sun was thinking abot setting, and hesitating 
to do so as it was really almost too fine an evening to go to bed. 
A band of men were just turning of[ the railway after a spell of 
overtime, and seemed to have taken umbrage at their employers. 
[y Father entered into conversation, and the young man he 
addressed said, "Right you are, mate, it's always the way. One 
minute you're workin' ten hours overtime. Next minute cut 
down to nothing! Next minute overtime again worse than ever." 
tie explained that in pursuance of this system two hundred were 
to be sacked of[ the ob on Saturday. So the figures were figura- 
tive. [y Father sympathized deeply, and assented to all the 
accusations levelled against Railway Contractors, though I am 
sure some of them could not have been universally, true. He did 
this without echoing the "language ' these young men called them, 
] think out of consideration for the Nipper. But I ought, in 
justice to my Father, to say that he always admitted transgression 
in respect of his use of bad language, and indeed drew a very 
sharp line as to how far he went. Perhaps the upper-middle 
class does not fully appreciate the nice distinctions that exist on 
this point in the lower-middle class in England. They are real, 
nevertheless. 
;lust as we were parting from the young man, my Father sug- 
gested that while they shared a pint he would have time to think 
of whether he couldn't find a small ob for him to keep his and 
in.--I was glad it wasn't a quart, after experience.--It was shared, 
and my Father then revealed the thought he had had time for. 
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"You might look round at my job at Poplar Wilier--Dr. 
Thorpe's--in the 'Igh Road to Town. [onday mornin', about 
eight. You might bring round a peck and a shovel." The young 
man explained that he hadn't got one by him--the railway con- 
tractors had provided their own. So my Father said, "Well, he 
didn't want him to have to come all the way down to his place 
past the Roebuck and then back, only for a peck and shovel--so let 
him see! Well; he might look in on the way at lichollses, not 
I-Iee-phraim lichollses, but Jack lichollses along on the right-- 
near the Fire-Ingins--you know him." The young man did. 
It was quite wonderful how many people knew other people! 
"Well," said my Father, "you mention my name--Christopher 
Wance--along the road past the Roebuck, and I'll venture to say 
he'll accommodate you so far as a peek and a shovel." 
And my Father paid honourably for the pint, and we started for 
[Some. 



011APTER VII 

(ONCERNiNG A-BARREL-DRAIN WHICH DID NOT "EXIST. "OF "REPAIRS r{ 
THE NURSERY CHIMNEY AND HOW JOE WENT UP IT. ALSO WHA 
A GOOD WASHING HE HAD. 

IT is told of Calverley that he had a delight in jumping ovex 
walls if he didn't know what was on the other side. Jacl 
licholls must have been like him, for he seemed to have concede 
the peck and shovel almost without digesting the testimonials 
his applicant.m"Never seen him--seen his Board many's th, 
time," was the young man's report of Mr. Nicholls's half of th 
interview, when he met us at the gate of Poplar Villa on Monday. 
"I told him it was all right," said the young man, whose name 
was Bill but nothing further, "and he said I could take 'era." 
_And there they were, sure enough! 
I hope you observe that Jack Nicholls accepted Bill's warrant 
for my Father, Bill having acquired status by tendering my 
Father's warrant for himself! It was like Baron ]VIunchausen's 
descent from the ][oon; when, having slipped down the rope as 
far as he could go, he made use of "the now useless upper half 
of the rope" to carry him a stage lower and so on till he reached 
the Earth. 
The Libery Beggar was at breakfast, but would come out to 
speak to the Man before he retired into his Libery, or shell. I 
clearly saw that my Father's deference to Dr. Thorpe was the 
basest opportunism, and that he was not without a hope that an 
overweening assumption of Drain Lore might betray his employer 
into a disruption of the foundation of Poplar Villa in search for a 
non-existent barrel-drain. It showed (I thought) his knowledge 
mankind that he took up again his position of respectful resistance 
to the Doctor's opinions. It established him as an unselfish pro- 
rector of the latter from needless outlay, but at the same time exas- 
perated his amour propre, and stimulated his self-confidence by 
opposition. Dr. Thorpe's will was my Father's Law--that it was 
needless for him to say ! And this young man would start at once if 
the Doctor said the word.  But," said my Father, "if you ask 
me, a a Practical Man, my opinion is--o Jore! And, if 

0 
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trial and hanged for manslaughter if your Guv'nor was to kick 
up. Accordln' as the Inquest/' 
Down went Porky's top with a whizz, and striking with deadly 
accuracy in the little heap of Bacon in the centre of the ring, 
sent most of it flying outside the circumference. When he had 
recovered his winnings he resumed the Magistrate. 
 'Cos, o' coorse--he says--the (oroner's inquest may say Gunn 
done it, or they may find a werdict to the effeck that the Pris- 
oner was killed in a Prize Fight and there was no means o' 
knowin' how he came by his end. But anyhow, he says, the 
Boy's Evidence goes to prove provocation of an obstrusive nature 
en Vance's part, and when a boy says he'll go to heaven for tello 
ing lies, he says, why o' coorse you reject his Evidence, no mat- 
ter how much you believe it. So if it goes to trial, he says, 
hope they'll swaller down the wink I tipped 'em, and reject the 
Boy's Evidence. But he was a most truthful little Boy, he says, 
and very intelligent.--:M:y turn!" And down came the top again. 
"Arter the Court this was, and he was aogoin' out to lunch with 
a loydy, and I overheared their conversation at the cabstang while. 
the clorths was took off." 
As soon as Porky had won all my Bacon, I returned home to 
my Mother and found my Father wasn't quite home yet. She 
suggested that I should run up the road to head him off from the 
Roebuck, which I did, but found he had already passed it; and 
though he claimed to be morally entitled to at least half-a-pint 
for resisting temptation, he didn't go back to get it. Indeed, the 
change in my Father--obviously the result of that Magic Board--- 
was most remarkable. It stimulated a healthy self-respect, not 
to say an inflated egotism. As we came up to the door he 
looked at it with intense satisfaction;"C. Vance, Builder-- 
lepairs," said he, "Hay, Joey." and then murmured reflectively 
to himself, "Drains promptly attended to." 
"Risin  in life we are," said my Mother,'as she made the tea: 
"Here's Joey got a Young Lady gives him new shirts, and as 
you, Wance, you've ackchly got a job." 
"Two jobs," said my Father, briefly. 
"W hat--another job!" cried my Mother. "You neve mea. 
that, Vance ." 
"I said two jobs," said my Father. "When you've got one. 
job, if you're a-goin  to make it up to two, you'll have to pervide 
another. You'll find I ain't mistaken! And I ain't neither,. 
unless Im very much mistook. Cos, you count em off on your' 
fingers, Joey! There's this here little job I've in 'and for you' 
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received on the total, and then deducting two and a half per cent. 
for a cash settlement. Dr. Thorpe, however, refused to make 
this reduction, saying that he did not see why he should filch Mr. 
Vance's just earnings as a bribe to pay his debts honourably. 
But Dr. Thorpe was not a Man of Business. 
It must have cost my Father almost as great an effort to be thus 
abstemious as it did to pass the Roebuck unvisited. He managed 
both somehow, and job followed job with surprising rapidity. 
And every day as he came home to Stallwood's Cottages he looked 
with placidity at the great Board, and murmured through ita 
impressive contents, nodding slowly at the punctuations. And 
well he might, for the Board had done it all! 
t wonder whether C. Dance, whoever he was, fell away and 
perished neglected after the disappearance of his Board! 
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ny attendance as  pupil in previous times, and now he was o- 
where. 
Before I absolutely quit this period of my life I will give a 
filled-out recollection of another of Porky Owls's gossiping re- 
ports. It related to Peter Gunn, the Sweep, and told how he had 
fallen a victim to Nemesis. 
"I seen that sportin' character agin wot I told you seen your 
dad fight Mr. Gunn. Rec'lect . Well, I heared him talking to 
a tIom'libus. So I stops and listens. 'And he says 'Pore Gunn,' 
he says, 'pore Peter!' And he makes b'lieve he was a-cryin'! 
Then I gets a little nearer. And the Driver he says, 'I thought 
he was a-winnin' all his stakes, Mr. Jerry,' he says--' puttin  by. 
money, I thought he was?---' Shore-ly,' says Mr. Jerry, 'till he 
come acrost this here Moses Wardle. You know him?" And the 
ttom'libus knowed him. 'Him they call the 'Anley Linnet .' says 
the Hom'libus.--'That's your man,' says Mr. Jerry. 'And he says 
Peter may butt to his 'art's content--he don't care! And the 
arrangement was for fifty pound a side, and relaxation Rules in 
respect of buttin . "He may do his worst by me," says the Lin- 
net. Now,' says Mr. Jerry, "you'll understand me easy enough. 
If I ketches this boy on one side of his 'ead, his 'ead 'll give, and 
may be no great 'arm done! If I ketches him both sides at once, 
like this (' Don't you be frightened,' says he, 'I ain't a-goin' to 
hurt you '), what becomes of this here boy ? Sends for the under- 
taker, he does!' and he give me a penny for standing still. 
'Well,' says the ]Iom'libus, ' and when the men shook hands, 
what happened ? ' ' Why, in coorse,' says Mr. Jerry, ' Gunn goes 
straight for his man's stummick as usual, and just as he reaches 
him round comes the Linnet's knuckles behind his ears simul- 
taneous. He'd been trainin' for it, and it was just like a nut- 
cracker made of two sludge hammers. Of course he goes down 
on his back and 'as a little peace and quiet till they calls Time, 
and then he does Zhe same thing again. Gunn's backers was 
gettin' oneasy.' 'How often did Gunn come up ?' says the Hom'li- 
bus. 'Maybe three time, or maybe four!' says Mr. Jerry. 'Then 
they carried him off the ground, and Moses he pockets his money, 
and goes home to his farmley.' And then the Driver he 'ollers, 
' Bring me out that 'arf-a-pint, James,' and when he takes it he 
says to James, ' Ain't it, James'.' and James he says ' Ain't it 
what?' 'Sickenin' to see you,' says the Driver, pleasantry-like. 
And he 'ands him back the pewter, and says good-morning to 
:Mr. Jerry and drives off. 'Cos the Fares they was getting im- 
patient." 
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read this would ever imagine I was an almost nearly grown-up grl. 
So with ever so much love, as Joey says, I remain, 
"Yours affectionately, 
 LOSSIE THORPE?  

Would anybody, I wonder? When I read this through first, I 
answered that nobody would. The second time I decided that 
probably most people would say.it was a very fair all-round letter 
for a girl of that age, at that date, without graduates for gov- 
ernesses, or lewnham and Girton on the horizon. The disappoint- 
ment I felt at first was because I expected a renewal or repetition 
of the impression I had received from the writer half-a-century 
back. You see, at that time I was only a little ragamuffin eight 
years old, very little better off in his surroundings than the two 
scapegoats of my bottle-throwing exploit. I wonder, if I could in 
the form of my now Self walk in at the swing-gate again at Poplar 
Villa (I should be able to look over it instead of through the third 
bar up) and find the then Dr. Thorpe and his family at home, 
should I come away unimpressed, and say those girls of the Doc- 
tor's seemed rather nice, but how dreadfully they spoil that 
child . 
[he suggestion grates on me and I prefer to think that th 
written record is wrong and ]/[emory is right.- Anyhow, the latter 
is now part of e, and may as well go on to the end. Because 
the end will come, and then there may be no more Me, or at least 
no more visible and audible evidence of my existence to my el- 
low-men. 
I cannot understand either the frame of mind that shrinks 
from extinction, nor that which professes to anticipate and be- 
lieve in it. I should not be surprised if after all the Egyptians 
were right, and the death of a man were the birth of a soul. But 
(like my namesake, Joey) I wants to know: and supposing this 
to be the case, are we always to live on under a burden of old griefs 
constantly accumulating at compound interest, for ever? Or will 
a time come when the onrush of some inconceivable Dawn will 
brush aside the cobwebs of the unsatisfactory past--even the 
pleasures :Memory has turned into painwand put the shocking 
old house in order for an interminable day ? 
Really if there be no such prospect, would it not be better to 
be that entirely self-satisfied thing, a Non-Entity ? Or failing the 
possibilities of non-existing, to go through a subterranean phase, 
at Kensal Green or Woking, and only be restored to consciousness 
(and the recovery of a good deal of dispersed nitrogen and ear- 
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.ossie dear. Give mo a baked potato with your fingers, dear, but 
on no account go on like that, and then Vi will tell us what you 
are not to go on like.' And then Vicey said, ' Why, in that irre- 
ligious way with dreadful Boys out of the street--talking about 
Eternity and the Lord!' And la said it was very sad, and how 
came I to talk of such irreligious things as Eternity and the Lord to 
dreadful Boys out of the street . And Vicey said well I knew he 
said plunged-into-Eternity and the :Minister-of-the-Lord--some 
horrid Dissenting parson he'd gotwand for her part she didn't ' 
think it was a thing to joke about. And another time, she said, 
she wouldn't sit there.. And then Aunty murmured submissively 
from her end of the table, ' l am not quite sure that perhaps Violet 
may not be right, dear Rndall.' And la said Oh there was no 
doubt about it, and quite took Aunty in and she said she was glad 
he thought so. And then he said, ' Now mind, Lossie, never you 
say plunged-into-Eternity or the Minister-of-the-Lord to dreadful 
Boys out of the street or your sister won't sit there.' And then 
Vicey got up in tears and said she didn't want any more dinner 
and would go. And I had to run after her and fetch her back 
and tell her it was a Roly-poly Pudding. 
"But that's not really what I wanted to tell you about, but how 
la had the Boy up into his room and I found him sitting on dear 
la's knee doing Euclid. And when Vicey came back la tried to 
make peace by telling us all about it. But Aunty and Vicey 
wouldn't show any interest and were chilly and meek. So Pa said 
never mind Lossie he'd show me. And I can do Euclid myself, so 
I could understand. [oey Vance (that's the Boy's Name) said 
he and a friend could make a triangle with all the sides the same 
and all the corners the same sharpness so that there should be no 
right side up, if they took their two peg-top strings the same 
length and made two circles a string apart. It was something la 
said in the way he put it that made him think the Boy should be 
properly educated. Penguin would do to begin with till he could 
see his way. 
"lapa says too he thinks the Boy's Father must be a very clever 
Builder as he knew there was no drain under the front garden, and 
la thought there was. Ite said he must have been some time in 
business as he had seen his name up so often a* his place along 
our road. And Vicey said if he had plenty to do why doesn't he 
dress and educate his son btter? And la said he didn't say he 
lad plenty to do. And Vicey said why hadn't he, then--he ought 
to! And la said probably a ]Ian without Capital. The Boy's 
mother is to cnv and see Pa about it when he has seen us safe to 
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]erne Bay and come back by the Monday Boat. We are all busy 
now packing and Aunty and Vicey are making a great fuss and 
won't allow anything to go at the bottom of any box or it will be 
crushed. And as I finish this letter in a hurry I can hear a shindy 
going on between Aunty and the laundress about The Wash being 
back in time. And of course it won't, because it never is even 
if that unintelligible old Mrs. Packles promises ever so. And it 
will have to be sent down separate after and Vicey will have a 
bad cold first thing and borrow all my pocket-handkerchieves. 
Joey wants to send you four kisses which he wishes to draw him- 
self, but really I can't let him even if he howls because I must 
hurry away to pack. Good-bye, dear, 
" YOUR AFFECT. LOSSIE. 
"P. S.--I have compromised with Joey. I-Ie is to be allowed to 
lick the envelope. Good-bye." 

I did not expect to come across my old friend Mrs. Packles, 
inarticulate and apologetic, in the front pantry probably, testify- 
ing, over a basket load of cleanness tucked up round the top with 
a red bandana handkerchief, to the unexampled good faith she 
proposed to exhibit. Her sudden appearance had a strange effect 
on me---that of a moment of apprehension that she would com- 
municate the tale of my Father and the Sweep to Poplar Villa 
and upset everything. The fifty years had slipped away as I read. 
In an instant .they recollected me and came back brandishing a 
change of tense for Mrs. Packles; to be sure she might have told 
them all about it. But then apparently she didn't! I don't think 
the story ever reached the Villa. 
I was not the least surprised to find recorded another instance of 
the effect of the Magic Board. No sooner did Dr. Thorpe's eyes 
light on it than ex-post-facto visions of that Board came un- 
questioned and convincing into what he really thought was his 
[emory. There never was another Board like that one! I dis- 
cerned its influence also on Dr. Thorpe in the correct attitude of 
mind shown by his way of accounting for my Father's back- 
wardness in the world. If it had not been for the Board he would 
have said perhaps my Father tippled, perhaps he didn't pay 
weekly wages, perhaps he was quarrelsome, perhaps he hadn't any 
money--perhaps anything! But the Board mesmerized him, and 
directed him to say that he was a Man without Capital. It was 
probably an unconscious record that my Father was on the first 
stepping-stone to success. For no sooner is it clear that you are 
a Man without Capital than it is nearly equally clear that the Cap- 
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and less of the growing girl than Lossie. There might have  
another year between their ages, all to go to Violet's score. But 
I wasn't her slave in the least. I only just looked' at her that 
day I picked the pears, and then glued my eyes on Lossie. In a 
certain sense I have never taken them o[. 



CHAPTER 

ERY SHORT CHAPTER ABOUT HOW JOEY WENT TO MR. PENGUIN'S 
SEMINARY, OR ACADEMY. NEVERTHELESS, IT TELLS HOW HE DID 
LATIN WITH LOSSIE'S AR1K ROUND HI1K. 

SOME arrangements must have been made between the Doctor 
and my Mother about my furbishing up for Penguin's; as I was 
so very smart when I presented myself on opening day in com- 
pany with :Nolly, as an experienced guide. I suspect I looked 
very much like him two years before, as I believe I profited by 
his old wardrobe. It was a very nice fit, and I felt puffed up. 
In case it should strike you that I have said, or do say, very 
little about :Nolly, I hereby declare that this is not that I did 
not love him, for we soon became very lis, but because when a 
life is absolutely and entirely devoted to gloating over a new 
cricket bat, a set of lancewood stumps the full size, four bails 
(and two over in case of loss), and two seven-and-slxpenny red 
balls with beautiful stitching, that life loses interest for an un- 
feeling world which does not care to wire in and gloat too. The 
practice of Platonic bowling (explanation needless to parents and 
guardians), and the property of yielding Linseed Oil like a secre- 
tion, belong to this phase of boyhood. 
I can only remember one remark of :Nolly's as we walked to 
Penguin's. It was "Picklethwaite says Dark's are better than 
Clapshaw's--I think Clapshaw's better than Dark's. Mine are 
Clapshaw's"; which referred to the qualities of bats. Otherwise 
Nolly was silent, dreaming about wickets. 
When we got to school lolly put aside his inner visions for 
the moment, and vouchsafed information. I have since seen 
reason to believe it was all wrong. For instance, he represented 
to me that a boy in spectacles, who sniffed suddenly at intervals 
like a minute-gun, was the younger son' of a noble family all of 
whom had this unpleasant habit, besides being for the most part 
in lunatic asylums; that another always got off scot-free what- 
ever mischief he did, because his father was a prize-fighter of 
vhom Penguin stood in bodily fear; that one of the ushers 
occasionally came out all over bright-blue spots which had to 
89 
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be removed with powerful chemicals. And so forth. So I felt I 
was beginning to see the world. Nelly believed all these state- 
ments, and wasn't hoaxing. He had been told them by others. 
Big Boys, and passed them on to me. 
I remember most clearly on that morning at Penguin's the 
horror and indignation of the undermaster who took myself and 
other new boys in charge, at my comparative backwardness in 
reading and writing; for of course I was behind the other boys of 
eight and nine, after such a scrappy grounding as I had had. I 
soon made up for it after, but on this first day lV[r. Cupples, the 
sub in question, made me the object of popular derision. How- 
ever, it was necessary that I should start neck and neck with my 
maturer companions, and the new Latin and French books were 
served out accordingly, and I carried them back with pride to 
ask Dr. Thorpe to write my name in them. 
Dr. Thorpe was in his library up a ladder, absorbed in a book 
he had taken out from the top shelf. Nelly deemed it due to 
his function as guide to usher me in with "Here's little Vance, 
Pater, wants you to write his name in his new School Books." 
And the Doctor said little Vance must wait a minute. Then 
Nelly said to me, as an instruction from superior experience, 
"You wait there till the Governor comes down," and ran off to 
gloat a little over his Cricket Bat. And presently the Doctor 
came down, and picked little Vance up and held him out to look 
at (for I was very small) and said, "Well, you're not a very big 
new schoolboy." And I replied (being still at arm's length), 
"Please, Sir, I was to thank you " And he put me down and 
said, "Good Boy! And new let's look at the Books." And then 
he wrote my name in the Latin Book, and said, "This pen 
splutters," and changed it for another to do the French Book. 
And when he had put my name in both, he went up the ladder 
again, and I carried my books off, longing to show them to ltliss 
Lossie every bit as much as Nelly longed or his superior Bat. 
1 heard Miss Lossie's voice and her sister's, and the noise 
called Visitors going on in the drawing-room, with the occasional 
genteel murmur of Aunt Izzy; whose deafness at the moment I 
came near the door had led her into some misapprehension, for 
I heard Lossie's raised voice saying, emphatically, "1o, Aunty 
dear, not serpentsmservants," and then Aunty saying, "Well, 
dear, you needn't shout so! Of course I understood that I hadn't 
heard the word right. Because serpents couldn't forget to post 
a letter." Then I elt with satisfaction that the Visitors werQ 
intensifying and going to climax, and while they did so ! sup- 
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pressed myself to pounce on ]tiss Lossie as she returned through 
the passage, evidently intent on recapitulating the Visitors with 
][iss Vi and her Aunt in the drawing-room. 
"Well, now," cried she, "I declare here's Joey Vance himself! 
Looking quite smart and a real schoolboy with books. Come in 
and have cake." 
The real Joey was busy with the cake, and I am sorry to say 
exclaimed as lV[iss Lossie led me in, "He'th not to have that 
peeth.--I'm going to have that peeth." 
"He shall have that very piece and no other," said ][iss Lossie, 
giving it to me, "and you're a hgrrible selfish little ][onster, if 
ever there was one!" 
"Then," said the ]V[onster, "I'll have that big peeth." And 
Iiss Lossie said, "Indeed you shan't--you know very well that 
that big piece is The Cake itself. Now be a dear good little boy 
and ]nish the piece you've got, and if you don't burst perhaps 
you shall have a little piece more. We shall see !" 
"We thall thee," repeated Joseph. Then fixing me with his 
eye, like the Ancient ][ariner, he added, "He'th got on Nolly's 
jacket, and Nolly's towthers, and ]qolly's wethcoat. " 
"Yes, lV[iss Lossie, please," said I. "And they fit exactly. 
And ][other said I couldn't be too grateful, and I'm not. Please 
thank you so much !" I saw I had said something wrong, as they 
all laughed, and I suppose I turned red. But ][iss Lossie set it 
to rights, saying, "lever mind! You're a dear little chap, and 
as for my Joey, he's dear, but his manners are awful. Let's see 
the Books." I exhibited my new books. And l[iss Vi, who hadn't 
condescended to take any notice of me, remarked, "I suppose 
you don't suppose the child understands Latin Exercise Books ?" 
' Of course he doesn't, Vi dear," said Lossie. "But he's going 
to. Aren't you, Joey?" 
"If," said Hiss Violet, "you're going to go on calling both 
those boys Joey, I shall soon be in a Lunatic Asylum." 
"Very well, Vi darling! I'll take pity on the other Lunatics, 
and call one ;Ice and the other Joey. Don't be miffy, dear!" 
And ][iss Violet (being also kissed) was mollified and settled 
down to a work of fiction with the remark, "But it is trying, 
Lossie dear, and you know it." Perhaps the relations of these two 
sisters to one another might be described as continual sparring 
with very soft gloves. There certainly was no ill will, as between 
them. But I was not popular with Violet. 
"Very well, then," said Lossie. "Now we start fair. You're 
Joe, and Joey's Joey." But Joey said, "I wanth to be Joe, and 
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the Boy Joey," and Lossie replied, "Just as you please, only 
that way you shan't have another piece of Cake."--" Then anuvver 
peeth of Cake," said Joey, and conceded the point. 
"Now, Joe dear," said Lossie. "You and me can do Latin 
Exercises in peace." 
I wish all my Latin Exercises could have been done like that 
one, with an arm round me whose hand pinched and patted my 
cheek, and then went further round to adjust that rebellious 
lock of hair. 
"I know all about this," said Lossie. "Because I did it all 
with Nolly a year and a half ago. Sum--es--est, sumus---estis-- 
sunt. Nolly wasn't at all a dab at it, and I had to help him. 
We translated all the English sentences into Latin as far 
as far as something about the Decemvirs." 
I was just going to say that I had come across that august 
body while inspecting the book outside, while the Visitors faded 
away, when it became clear that Aunt Izzy was making a remark. 
"We really must remember to call n them," she said. "It's 
six months ago, and they are going to Torquay for the winter. 
Do remember, please, Violet " 
"But, Anty dear, you can't call on them. They're Ancient 
Romans and dead and buried long ago." 
"I can't hear what you say, Lossie," said :Miss Izzy. "I never 
can. You speak so fast! :But I know the :Miss Hennekers are 
going to Torquay, and it would look so, if we never returned 
their visit !" 
"We didn't say ][iss tIennekersnwe said Decemvirs." And 
Vi had to shout close to her Aunt, who replied, "Well, but I said 
:Miss Hennekers." And Decemvirs had to be written on a piece 
of paper, and explained as being some Latin nonsense in an 
exercise book of :Mr. Vance's little boy. I felt hurt at the 
Decemvirs cutting so poor a igure, having acquired as it were 
a vested interest in them. :But I was conso|ed by the allusion to 
my Father as an Established Person. Indeed, it became clear to 
me in the course of this visit that he had acquired great kudos 
by his address in putting the drains in their proper places, and 
removing them from daily conversation. As :Miss Violet said, at 
any rate now it wasn't drains, drains, drains all day long! 
"Never mind them, Joe," said Lossie. "We shall never get 
half an exerci done at this rate. Here's :Miss Shackleworth. 
:Miss Shackleworth knows Latin, and will tell us what ' Ceesar 
(allos vincit' is " 
]Iiss Shackleworth wa the gowrness who had neuralgia, and 
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she was equal to the occasion; but when Lossie read,--" 'Pharetra 
caret sagittas--sagittis.'--what's pharetra ." she said, "No, 
:Miss Lossie, I am not going to show of[." I have often been 
reminded of this discretion of Miss Shackleworth when gentle- 
men have been cruelly asked by ladies to translate for them Latin 
inscriptions, say for instance modern Latin on pedestals of 
Statues, or tombstones. They have been so unwilling to show off. 
"Well' then, Joe, never mind! We'll do without pharetra. 
You'll be able to tell me to-morrow." 
"Oh yes," said I. "Oy'll find out. Oy'll be sure to. And 
conm to tell you to-morrow." 'or I really believed Miss Lossie 
wanted to know the meaning of pharetra. 
"There's that child oying again," interposed Violet from her 
abstraction over the book. "I think you might try to make him 
say I, like a Christian." 
"Now, Joe, you hear what you've got to say." Thus Lossie; 
and I, having misunderstood, repeated after Violet, "Miss Violet 
loikes a Christian." Then Aunt Izzy wanted to know what every 
one was laughing at. And what the difficulties of explanation 
were I leave you to imagine! 
In the middle Lossie took me away to see a large picture of 
Rome, where the people spoke Latin. Joey accompanied us about 
the house, and I was such a happy little boy, and I think [iss 
Lossie liked it. 
And now it is all so long ago that it is little over twenty times 
as long that folk still spoke Latin in old Rome! 

In looking back over any past there is always some sad note in 
the harmony, some black thread in the weft, that one did not 
notice at the time. Now that I look back on Poplar Villa, with 
the help of Lossie's letters and my own old age, always the 
reviver of early memories, I see this black thread--then unsus- 
pected, now plain. Lossie spoiled Joey. With another child the 
conscientious effort she made not to spoil him might have been 
enough. But I see now that discipline was wanted, and $oey 
never had it. What came about was perhaps not all to be laid 
at his door. Let us blame him as little as possible! 
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been an odious boy, you will be wrong. He was not odious at 
all. He only reflected the Gentleman-Cult of his school. I for 
one have always thought leniently of this cult. For as long as an 
artificial stimulus is necessary to keep boys (and men) out of 
the gutter, will it not serve as well as another . And it does serve 
its turn. Which of us has not seen, at one time or another in 
his life, some depraved beast, some filthy abortion of imbecility 
and inhumanity, stung to common decency, if only for a moment, 
by being reminded that he is a Gentleman ? 
Clearly the boys (it may be said) at Penguin's were not real 
Gentlemen's sons; because no real ones would talk of any boy as a 
Little Blackguard out of the Street. But they did, and I never 
heard any doubt thrown on the paternity of the pupils. 'And I 
got to be spoken of as The Little Blackguard rather affectionately 
than otherwise, and after a few terms my rather anomalous posi- 
tion was such that it was not uncommon to hear "Well--let's ask 
the Little Blackguard" as the final conclusion of some dispute on 
a point of Scholarship. Of course there was an intermediate 
rfigime before this happy state of things was arrived at, in which 
several deadly combats occurred. But it was not a long one, and 
my position of intellectual superiority once established remained 
unquestioned until I left Penguin's for Helstaple. 
St. Withold's at Helstaple is well known, not only as a school 
that turns out all its scholars V[en and Gentlemen, and qualifies 
them to bear their part in the battle of Life, with a due regard 
to the traditions of the class they belong to, but as a most interest- 
ing example of Late Decorated and Early Perpendicular. For it 
has a Late Decorated Cloister and an Early Perpendicular Dining 
Hall, of the former of which as much remains as has survived its 
judicious restoration thirty years since. Of the latter it may be 
said that nothing remains, in the most aggressive sense of the 
words, for there is not a new stone but is clamorous in its asser- 
tion that it has replaced an old one, and that it is quite satisfied 
with itself and confident that it will not be destroyed by fire like 
its predecessor. There is nothing that grates on one's memory of 
an old building, familiar in early years, like the intrusive clean- 
ness and impertinent accuracies of its substitute. For in spite of 
its drawbacks, I loved the old place! I loved the historical as- 
sociation of the old Benedictine Priory, and was soon able to 
people it in imagination with fanciful individualities bearing the 
names to be found in its Chronicles. One I particularly remem- 
ber as an idea having nearly the force of a sensation. He was 
Prior Anselm, and he used to spend a good deal of time on the 
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that afternoon, or witness the obvious satisfaction of the rev. 
Principal when he had a good crop of victims for the birch, I 
should take the former. Yet the worthy Doctor's enjoyment of a 
luxury which he and his forbears had indulged in for nearly three 
centuries was angelic by comparison with what went on among 
the boys themselves. I doubt, however, whether, if an examina- 
tion could be made of the subsequent lives of the boys of my 
ime, it would be found that the ones who acquitted themselves 
best either as Men or "Gentlemen" were also the ones who were 
the most vigorous exponents of the traditions of St. Withold. 
There ought to be an approximate proportion between the extent 
of adoption of a system good in itself, and its beneficial effect 
upon the person who has adopted it. I admit that to do justice 
to it we ought to be able to accumulate a large number of 
instances. It would not be fair to take the case of the worst 
tormentor in my recollection, and put it down to St. Withold 
that he is now a convict; or that another boy who fought him in 
the cause of a lesser victim in defiance of school traditionqand 
was beaten badly, for justice is not always retributive--owed his 
formation of character in any degree to the Saint. My own im- 
pression of this last boy is that had he never breathed the bracing 
atmosphere of ttelstaple, but been brought up as a milksop at 
home, he would have died exactly as he did in the Crimea five years 
later, refusing a nip of brandy as he lay dying. "I'm done for," 
said he, "don't waste it on me--give it to that chap !" It was the 
ruling passion strong in death, and a wounded Russian got the 
benefit of it. 
This is only a note by the way, to supply a reason why I do 
not dwell on my school experiences. I have no doubt they manage 
these things better now. Probably the fire which originated at 
night in a Dormitory close to the school-buildings opened the eyes 
of the governing body. For though it did not get into the news- 
papers it was whispered about that the first cause of the outbreak 
was a bottle of turpentine wlich was being used, or proposed to 
be used, in the pickling of an unpopular boy by his fellows. Yon 
scratch yourself and rub in turpentine and feel what it feels like! 
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Josoph about the 'ome of his birth--you'd better, or he'll be 
asleep." 
This waked me up, for indeed my long journey and the chump- 
chop and the reaction were making me a drowsy though happy 
boy; and I begged to know at once and not wait till to-morrow. 
"Well, my dear, then," said my Mother, "we're going away out 
of this house to a new one--this very house I married your 
Father into and the rent paid punctual ever since! Fifteen years 
next Michaelmas. And all five of you born here, and four buried 
and gone to glory, Mr. Capstick hopes. Your elder sister Eliza- 
beth Ann after her great-aunt and died in teething. And your 
younger sister Jane in the fever, and your little brothers Chris- 
topher and Frederick also in teething. And yourself, my dear, 
Mrs. Packles and all the neighbours were wrong about, sayin' I 
never could possibly rear you, and there you are at the top of all 
your classes, and them to say so! And us to go away and leave 
the old cottage and go and live in a Residence and a little Orfice 
round the corner with a brass plate------" 
My Father postponed filling a pipe, but left his fingers in his 
tobacco pouch while he protested against this brass plate. 
"Tot if I knows it, Mrs. V.," said he. "That little board I 
bought off of that carackter with a 'and-cart, by name Isbister, 
three years and a half gone, that's enough for a 'umble Builder 
like me. If I was Coobittses, that might be another soote of 
clothes. Bein' what I am, as I says (follerin' of Capstick), 
Contentment is my Lot, and let us pray accordin'! " 
"You go along," said my Mother. "You to talk like that! 
And that 'at 'angin' on that peg to testify contrairy. Here's Joey 
a'most asleep " 
Joey was, and was soon dreaming of a respectable Divine witl, 
small eyes and large teeth, and a birch-rod. 
I beg you will note particularly the indication of my Father's 
growth of conviction of his professional status. His admission 
that he was "not Cubitt's" contained an implication that he was 
not Cubitt's in some sense in which Packleses laundry for in- 
stance was not "not Cubitt's." It suggested that Europe might 
be divided into two camps, one maintaining that he was, the other 
that he was not. What a colossal stride in three years and a half! 
Also observe that the little Orfice round the corner was accepted 
as a sort of Builder's birthright. I felt an intuitive certainty 
that such an Office and such a Hat carried with them Books as an 
inevitable corollary, and an Office Clerk; and had I known a little 
more than I did then of Business, I should have been able to 
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cooking and cleaning up. Not but what," added my :Mother, 
with a touch of worldly pride, "there have been servants in my 
family, for your Great-Aunt Elizabeth Ann's half-sister Mrs. 
Barrell had an establishment, with three, and a man to do the 
boots and odd jobs. 1 remember your Great-Aunt telling my 
]Iother that he growled dreadfully in the kitchen, and shook th 
house. So I suppose I shall have to, too !--As your Father says, 
it's only habit, and we must all get accustomed. But it don't 
seem natural to leave of[ cleaning, and very likely a girl with 
followers, and a cook the worse. However, my dear, I mean to try, 
maS becoming to your Father's position." 
What a happy faculty my :Mother had of presenting her ideas 
in lucid fragments! Even I, at eleven, could realize exactly her 
apprehension of her probable difficulties in a rise in life. Would 
it not almost be better to hold on to Stallwood's Cottages at any 
cost? :My :Mother anticipated an enquiry that was coming as 
soon as I should dispose of a bite of toast and butter :-- 
"Why, no, Joey darling, bein' there's no room for expansion at 
Stallwood's Cottages, and would involve business premises else- 
where, though of course in the manner of speaking a heart-break 
to leave the old placewhere, indeed, I have been truly happy, 
without dissension and indeed seldom too much taken, owing as I 
think to your Father being held out of his employment by circum- 
stances for which I blame none and name no names. Besides, 
there is in the rear a plot of land with separate entrance from the 
side-road, in all respects suitable for the erection of workshops. 
To let on Building Lease for ninety-nine years from Lady-Day, 
of which your Father has secured the refusal." 
Quotations from "To Let" bills seemed to work naturally and 
easily into my :Mother's syntax. I recognized their source; and 
as to the justice of the implication that my Father had been all 
his life a Iaster-Builder excluded by conspiracy from business, 
need I say that I loyally accepted it  I am not prepared to say 
I don't believe it a little now. 
"But I say, :Mother," said I, "shall I sleep upstairs in a bed. 
room all to myself?" 
"To be done out by the girl," replied my :Mother. "Only your 
bell I make myself whatever Vance may say!" 
"Wot's Wance been a-sayin' of?" said my Father, presenting 
himself in his braces and noiseless stockings from upstairs. 
"Who's a-pitchin' into Wance? Pour me out my tea, old gal." 
And my Father heaved a deep sigh, which, however, was merely 
lrovisional in case he should happen to think of a grievance. He 
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couldn't pretend any longer, and I looked up at the original of 
the reflection, which was a rather pretty and very serious little 
maiden manifestly sucking a peppermint drop. She looked at me 
with gravity for a few seconds, then asked if I should like one. I 
was not sure that it was good form to smell of peppermint in 
strange houses, so I said I didn't care for it, which was untrue. 
The way was, however, paved for further advances. 
"Are you ][iss Lucilla Thorpe's Schoolboy that was expected 
and that's to stop for lunch ?" 
I said yes, with confidence. ][iss Lossie had arranged it and 
that was sufficient. I thought the enquiry justified a question 
from me. 
"Are you iss Sarta's sster ane that's seven years younger 
than she is, and called Grizzle for short " Because though Miss 
Sarita herself was the only one of the family I had seen, I had 
picked up the family history. 
"Yes--I'm Grizzle, or aneywhchever people like to call me. 
Which will you" I reflected a minute and decided on 3aney. 
On which 5aney added, "And gin now I" I nodded once with 
my lips closed, as a pledge that I would do so on the next occa- 
sion, and then 3aney said, looki straight at me with a pair of 
hazel eyes- "What's your name  Because I can't call you School- 
boy " 
"y name's oe Vance. The boys call me lile Vance. but 
not oe. You call me oe, plea ' 
"5oe, but not Vance Very well--you're very ond of iss 
Lossie, aren't you, 5oe " 
 Yes, vearen't you  ' 
"Of course I am. But not so ond as Sarry is. She' ve 
very fond of her. It goes by veries." 
I elt that my education had bn neglected but that now I 
"I hope you've got a nice book to read--there's plenty more 
here if you haven't. Oh yes -' Peter Simple.' Im so fond of 
Captain arryat. They are capital books or boys." I resented 
this as patronizing. "But I like all books about the sea, cause 
I like the seaI would ever so much sooner be drowned than 
hanged." 
"But, I say, 3aneyl" y promise about ca]llng her by her 
name was a little on my conscience, and I felt easier as soon as I 
had achieved it. "I say, 3aney !you ow you ndn't be either 
oed or hanged." 
"Don't you i so, Joe Perhap not! But suppose you ha 
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to decide which. I should vote for drowning! I should never 
vote for being hanged, if they went on till Doomsday." And 
/laney sucked her peppermint drop with her chin between her 
hands and her elbows on a chair back, and looked very grave about 
it. 
"I shouldn't vote for either," said I. 
"Perhaps they won't ask us," said Janey, and I really felt the 
matter was getting serious. Could nothing be done to avert such 
a gloomy destiny ? But we waived the point, for a knock came, 
and Janey said, "That's Lossie Thorpe coming. qow mind you 
recollect and call me Janey." 
How odd the tricks of memory are! I had completely for- 
gotten this conversation of forty-odd years ago until I bought 
some peppermint drops for some children this morning, and they 
ordered me to take one myself, and not spit it out. I never re- 
membered it even whenmhowever, that must stand over! 
I checked an impulse to run out and meet :Miss Lossie, as I had 
repressed a natural greed for peppermint lozenges, from a doubt 
whether one could take such a liberty as to walk out of another 
person's house and come back again, until at any rate one should 
have shaken hands with the whole family. But I hadn't long to 
wait for Lossie's "Is Joe Vance come? Where is he. In-the 
Library?" and Grizzle's announcement as she opened the door 
of our room, "I've got him in here," as if I were a specimen. 
"Where have you got him . In here? :May we have some of 
him? Why, Joe, you've really grown in three months! Is it 
school or what ? Remember I want you always to be a little chap, 
and don't grow too muchmwhatever shall I do if Joey begins to 
grow too . However, he can't do that for another four years at 
least---can you, Joey?" For Joey was still Lossie's invariable 
asteroid, although he had left his babyhood three years behind. 
But he retained a lisp, and with it, or in spite of it, he now re- 
marked, "I want to grow up vethy thoon, and to have a horth.". 
For :Master Joseph whenever he spoke made a requisition. 
"Well," said Lossie, "you've had a donkey to-day, and that's 
enough for you! qow, Joe, are you glad or sorry to be back, and 
bow's your Father and ][other " She kept my two hands in hers 
until I had replied that I was superlatively glad, with reserves 
about school being perfectly satisfactory to avoid awakening 
suspicion of the contrary, and that Father and :Mother were both 
well and desired me to give their best respects. She then took her 
hands back to pull her bonnet off (for in those days girls wore 
bonnets), and gave it to Joey to carry upstairs very carefully and 
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tradicting the Mathematical Tutor. You know they put me back 
to do Euclid all over again." 
"But why did you contradict him ?" 
"Because of the Definition of a Straight Line--a line that lies 
evenly between its extreme points. I asked him what lying evenly 
meant. And he wasn't able to answer, so he said I had contra- 
dicted him. And," said I, with a glimmer of hope that we might 
wander away from the birch-rod, "it is awful rot, you knowm 
you might just as well say that it lay straight between them, or 
that a straight line is a line that is straight!" 
But Lossie was not to be taken off the scent by this red herring. 
She insisted on full details, and I went on hoping against hope for 
another. "Well! Old Lasher didn't lick into me very mach that 
time, to spite Packer, because it was Mathematics, and of course 
Lasher is Classical Languages and Literature and hates :Mathe- 
matics. They always say at the School that Packer can never 
get a boy properly flogged. But Lasher ]aid it well on to a boy in 
his own form, for translating populos people." 
"I thought it was people." 
"Yesmthat's pop with a short omthis was poapulos with a long 
o. Well! He gave this boy all my share as well as his own. It 
was Spendergrass primus--that was his name, you know." 
"Yes--and then ?" 
And then I wanted to say that the incident ended. But I had 
got involved in my own narrative, and the merciless eyes fixed 
me to more, though I had sworn to myself that nothing on earth 
should make me reveal the sequel of this story. 
"Wellmnothing ! Only Spendergrass primus complained." 
"Complained of what ?" 
"Complained that I had less than he, and it wasn't fair." 
"Who did he complain tomto Dr. Lasher?" 
"Dr. Lasher ? Of course not ! lie complained to the Head 
Boys on my form." 
"And what did they say." 
"Oh, nothingmit doesn't matter." 
"Now, no nonsense, Joe! Doesn't matter--the idea! I mean 
to know all about it, and you may as well tell me." 
"Well--they said I must be pickled." 
"Good lieavens! What did the horrible little wretches mean ?" 
With a mixed feeling of shame at the transaction, and of pride 
in its existence as a great and immemorial usage of my School, I 
revealed that boys who were considered to have had, from f,vour- 
itim or otherwise, too lenient a dose of the rod, were subjected to 
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"Hate old Packer." said I. "Fancy any one hating old 
Packer! But of course his trousers are too tight, and he's rather 
a/l Ass." 
Lossie had a laugh for this, and I felt we were getting to rights 
again. "Bother old Packer's tight trousers," said she. "Didn't 
T say so before, and you make me say it again ? But nowmhow 
about the other boy ? Don't you hate hm. 
"What, Spendergrass ." cried I, and my surprise was real, find- 
ing vent in a quite extravagant amount of accent o his first 
syllable. "Why, Spendergrass is going to ask his Governor to ask 
me down to Princes Risborough in June--Larkshall's his Gov- 
ernor's country house. We had no end of a spree, him and me, 
etc., etc." And I was glad to get on to a narrative of this spree, 
and thus to avoid further revelations of school-discipline. But 
Lossie was very absent, and didn't seem to profit by it. She in- 
terrupted me suddenly at a most critical and interesting criss in 
the spree-- 
"But, Joe dear, I do want to knownare they going on like 
this with you always Tever mind about how you blacked their 
noses with cork nownyou can tell me that after. Suppose 
you're at school there three or four years, won't it get aay 
better ." 
"Oh, it's all right l Besides, any pupil they think they can run 
for the Thurtell Scholarship they let off easilymbecause they don't 
want to upset him and spoil his chances." 
Lossie stopped and looked round at me with an expression ot 
bewilderment. 
"Do you mean to say, Joe, that when a boy isn't trying for any 
Scholarship, or what would bring credit to the schoolmbecause 
that's the idea, I suppose?" 
"Yes--that's the idea. The Thurtell sends a boy to Oxford, 
and if he distinguishes himself of course that brings more pupils 
to St. Withold's." 
"Well, thenthat then, they do want to upset him and spoil his 
chances ?" 
"Oh, no! At least, that's not the way to put it. It's the 
system !" 
"What's the system ?" 
"Welll The system Dr. Lasher was brought up in." 
"And I don't think," said Lossie, "that Dr. Lasher would do 
any credit to Pandemonium, which is the same system, I should 
ay." 
"But please, Lossie, you won't tell the Doctor all thi .... ' 
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CThere they are on in front stopping for us! Come along, 
JoeI" 
Whether the Doctor was told, I never knew, but of one effect 
which this conversation would have (and did have) I felt as cer- 
tain at the time as if Lossie had put her intentions into wordsN 
namely, that Joey Thorpe would never go to a public school. For 
the Doctor would never run counter to any wish of Lossie's. And 
I am sure that she for her part believed that what was true of St. 
Withold was very nearly true, if not quite, of all public schools. 
This was encouraged by lolly's obvious reticence about Eton, 
which was in truth nothing but the natural attitude of a boy to- 
wards his sister. Had Lossie been my own sister I doubt if I 
should have told her all I did. It turns on a very singular nuance 
ef a boy's character--the one which decides what he will or will 
not consider to be sneaking. Perhaps as long as he realizes there 
are such things as meanness and the reverse, it does not so much 
natter how much his germ of a brain muddles the details. But 
that this particular confusion exists, that it is unmanly to reveal 
school secrets to sisters, I am convinced. Obviously it would have 
been easier for me to confess (to Spendergrass, for instance) that 
I had told all that story to :Miss Lucilla Thorpe, than for him to 
tell me he had told it to his sister. 
Anyhow, Lossie evidently got the idea that she had seen through 
me into the secrets of school-life, and that lolly could have told 
similar tales had he chosen. And from this it came about that 
aster Joey passed through a curriculum of day-schools and 
private tutors instead of having his character formed on orthodox 
lines. 
We got back just in time to avoid a shower, and then it became 
clear that what it is nowadays right to call the trend of events 
was in the direction of my stopping the night at The Limes. 
:For there is a class specially favoured of Heaven, a sort of Chosen 
People, who always catch 'buses before you do; who get in at the 
Pit and Galleries of Theatres before the doors are opened; who 
monopolize standing-room, and remain inert and immovable in 
sitting-room; who succeed in seeing Races while you have to be 
satisfied with coat-tails and bustles. This class is of no age, no 
sex, no profession; in fact has no qualities whatever, except that 
of being Somebody Else. It is suspected of chuckling inwardly 
over your discomfiture, but otherwise is without passions. It was 
agreed at The Limes that this class would be sure to have taken 
all the places in the 'bus long before I got there, and that this 
was equally true of all dates of arrival. So it was determined tha$ 
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the same or the next three or our years. And you had better 
have the full advantage of your schooling. You may get the 
Thurtell Scholarship, you know " 
"And what did Father say ." 
"Said the berth would always be wacant or the Nipper, and 
you certainly did seem to have an aptitood for the Clarsicks." 
From which it must not be inferred that any disrespect was meant 
to my Father; as the fact is Lossie and I were so confidential 
that we made no bones of comparing notes about our seniors' 
individualities. But lines were drawn. Lossie would never have 
mimicked my -[other's pronunciation any more than I should the 
Doctor's. I was very free in the matter of Aunt Izzy. 
"I say, Lossie," said I. 
"What, Ioe ." 
"Which do you think your Governor would really like best ? 7, 
"Well, dear, you know what Papa is! Of course as he happened 
to be able to give you his Nomination, or whatever they call it, 
at this horrible genteel Wackford Squeerses, why, he would like 
you to have the full benefit of it, and perhaps go up to the Uni- 
versity. But I'm sure if he knew how Dr. Lasher went on. 7, 
I stopped Lossie with a voluble disclaimer. Dr. Lasher was the 
most awfully jolly old boy, and the System was the most awfully 
jolly old System, and St. Withold was the most awfully jolly of 
old Saints. Heaven forbid that Lossie should draw any opposite 
conclusions from what I told her yesterday. I ascribed a great 
liberality to St. Withold on the ground that I had not hesitated to 
tell so much about him, suggesting that Nolly could tell a lot 
worse things about Eton if he chose. It was just the same in all 
other schools, only heaps worse, and the boys wouldn't tell. In 
fact, I did all I could to erase the impression I had given, seeing 
the matter now in its relation to a possible disappointment for Dr. 
Thorpe. I sternly resolved in my own mind that, whatever night- 
mare of the Saint's fiance's nine-fold brood should dominate my 
school-dream, nothing on earth should wring a complaint from 
me about it. For the future all should be silence. 
I also perceived that Lossie would be more likely to tell her 
Governor nothing about what I had revealed if I laid stress on the 
Oxford possibility. I was able in this connection to produce 
evidence of favourable predictions about myself in the school 
though it was only my first term. Capp tertius had overheard a 
conversation about me, and a wager laid by no less a person than 
:Mr. Packer of the tight trousers ;--that if I stopped on long enough 
I should get the Thurtell, and end with a double-first at Oxford, 
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I told this to Lossie, and l[r. Packer seemed to go up in her good 
opinion. 
"Well then, Joe," said she. "That's how it's to be! I shan't 
tell Papa about the School, and I hope you'll be let off easy next 
term. And you'll be a double-first, won't you ?" 
How very curious some common figures of speech are, if you 
think of them seriously! Why on earth should I have asked 
Lossie in reply if that wouldn't be a lark ? That was my com- 
ment, but I got no answer. For Sarita Spencer came downstairs 
in a hurry, pretending she had never been behind time on any 
previous occasion. I wasn't able to tell myself exactly why I 
wondered that :Miss Sarry should be so well kissed on both sides 
by Lossie when she entered the room in the hurry aforesaid, but 
I perceived a fitness in the equilibrium, owing to her resemblance 
to the isosceles triangle. Had Lossie kissed one side only, I 
should have felt that she had got slightly scalene. For every- 
thing Lossie did left an effect behind it, for me! This may seem 
nonsense, but it is to my mind true, and I am not writing this 
for the general public. 
"Good-morning, Master Vance," said Sarry, and proceeded to 
make the tea, to the great gratification and relief of the kettle, 
the extinction of whose lamp was like a Proclamation of Peace. 
"Five because ]i:amma never takes tea, and one for the Pot, six. 
llow I can see about your omnibus. What's the clock in the 
passage ? Twenty minutes to nine--it must be fast ! Bakewell ! 
Bakewell! What's the time by the kitchen clock ?" A reply from 
the bowels of the earth answered this enquiry over the stair-rail 
outside. "I thought it was fast--twenty-five minutes! Papa 
must put it back next time Mamma goes out, because he won't 
push the minute-hand back, and it goes round and round and 
strikes every time and gets on Mamma's nerves. Let's see! Stop 
a minute! You can't catch the half-past nine 'bus now. You 
might get the ten-o'clock one--would that do ?" 
"He can catch any 'bus," said Lossie, "if they go every half- 
hour---can't you, Joe?" 
"Now, isn't that just like Lossie ?" said Sarita. 
"What's like Lossie?" said Mr. Spencer, appearing. "Good- 
morning, Lossie! What is it that is like Miss Lucilla Thorpe ." 
"Saying boys can catch any omnibus because they go every 
half-hour," said Sarry, rather cutting her father off short. Mr. 
Spencer's method of receiving this was legal and irritating. 
"Iy young friend here," said he, "appears to me to be only one 
boy. An I to understand that a]l boys go every half-hour " 
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aNonsense, Papa, you know what I mean quie well! Grizzle 
dear (for Grizzle was appearing), ask over the stairs if these are 
our eggs." 
"If you and Grizzle don't know, how can you expect the cook to 
know ?" said ][r. Spencer. And Sarry said, "Well, for the life of 
me I can't tell what you're all laughing at." Because we were 
laughing. And we didn't laugh less when Grizzle came in, saying, 
"Bakewell says they are our eggs." ]3ut Sarry didn't seem any 
the wiser, and reverted to tim omnibus. I checkmated this 
vehicle by a remark I had been waiting to make, to the effect that 
I intended to walk all the way. Clearly then there was nothing to 
arrange, and Lossie said, "You silly boy, you might just as well 
have said so at once !" 
It was some time after this when I was just going to say good- 
bye and start, that Sarry was taken with a t of laughter that 
threatened serious consequences. "Oh, Lossie dear," she said, 
after recovering respiration, "it was because I saw what Papa 
meant all of a sudden! Just as if Grizzle and I were hens!" 
Lossie started with me to show me the shortest way. We talked 
about Sarita. I was emphatic in my approbation, and couldn't 
repeat too often that the young lady was awfully jolly. But in 
spite of this I remember then wondering at Lossie's adoration of 
her. And as she scarcely comes into this narrative except as a 
recipient 5f a number of letters which afterwards passed into my 
possession, and which I now have here, it is only this inability to 
account for Lossie that has made me piece together my scraps of 
recollection of Sarry, so as to obtain if possible some light on the 
problem of her fascination, lor myself, I never could understand 
it; but probably every one else was right and I was wrong. 
I said good-bye to Losse, and started for home; very glad to 
have avoided any more about St. Withold's. 
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deeply thankful now she's taken up Homceopathy. :Papa says 
ttomceopathy is 'an Allotropic form of letting other people's in- 
sides alone,' and really before it turned up she was trying. Be- 
cause there was no way of heading her off, or escaping diagnosis at 
the hands of Dr. Hillyer except taking an eighth part of any bottle 
that hadn't been emptied, no matter what, as a compromise. She 
always smelt it and confirmed its efficacy from recollection, also 
remembering the principal ingredients, 'It's that nice prescription 
of Dr. Hillyer's. It's only a little Ammonia and Chlorodyne and 
Gentian and Bark, and nothing that can possibly hurt. And of 
course you won't mind me, dear, no one does! But I'm sure you 
ought either to tale something or let Dr. Hillyer see you.' It 
really was just like that, and now it is better a deal--that is to say, 
one escapes being pois.oned, but the embarrassment of having to 
shout one's symptoms on the stairs or other public places is rather 
increased than otherwise. Because she has got a precious and 
infallible work called 'Jahr's Handbuch,' which Papa calls the 
Valetudinarian's Delight, and which bristles with symptoms which 
would make one envious of leprosy if one had them. She stopped 
me a little while ago just as I was going into the street, with Jahr 
in her hand, to enquire whether the following described my case- 
'Itching in the nostrils. Titillation in the membranes of the 
nasal canal. Sensation as of centipedes on the occiput, or of a large 
heavy object in the glottis, accompanied with wheezing, snoring, or 
choking. Incessant sneezing. [etempsychosis and Asphyxia. 
Tendency to jump, start and use bad language. Sensation of a 
swarm of bees in the larynx. Caryatids.' That's just exactly what 
she read very loud to me and a policeman's back, standing at our 
gate---all except the medical terms, some of which I have forgotten. 
Don't you think my substitutes elegant ? You may fancy what 
this work reads like when it is necessary to choose between Silicea 
and Carbo Vegetabilis for my greedy little brother, when he has in- 
dulged too freely in the pleasures of the table. Of course I always 
say the symptoms are exactly right, and in the above case laid 
special claim to the sensation of a swarm of bees, and when I came 
back from posting my letter found two tumblers of the weakest 
possible grog with paper over them---one teaspoonful every four 
hours of each, alternately. She makes some concession to my 
feelings on the subject of High Dilutions, and (at great risk to 
myself, she says) allows me to have [other-Tinctures. Hence the 
Alcohol, which has the same relation to real Grog that a glass of 
water too often has to beer, ewng to previous associations 
ineffectual dry rubs. 
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"I wouldn't nag on this way at poor Aunty, only she really did 
aggravate Papa and me so when poor Mrs. Vance was dying. 
You must have seen her here--indeed, I am sure you did, a twelve- 
month since---and she said that as soon as ever easy circumstances 
permitted she should go and have a breath of sea-air. And you 
fancied she meant that funds were low, and I knew better and ex- 
plained. She was a dear good woman, and we never could get 
her to give up calling me :Miss Lucilla and Aunty :Ma'am, and in- 
sisting on standing up till she was actually pushed into a chair. 
She was Joe Vance's mother, you know, and we were all grieved to 
lose her. And I daresay Aunty meant well--indeed, I'm sure 
she did--but really to expect her to see a ttomceopathic Physician 
secretly and take clandestine globules was too much! And then 
to go and tell Papa that ][rs. Vance was really yearning for the 
globules and said that they were the only things that did any good, 
and that it was all the hard incredulity of that Sadducee of a hus- 
band of hers that prevented it! Papa actually spoke to Joe's 
father about it, but it wasn't any use, because :Mr. Vance couldn't 
be got to look at the matter from any point of view except its rela- 
tion to a possible turn-up, or set-to between Dr. I-Iillyer and :Mr. 
Knowles, Aunty's Homceopath, in his back-garden. He seems to 
have caught at this idea, and cherished it, for happening to meet 
:Mr. Knowles at our house he (having just heard his name) addressed 
him thus: "Appy to make your acquaintance, :Mr. Price. When 
are you going to have it out with my medical attendant ? You're 
both on you light weights, and nothing could be fairer! Say the 
word and I'll make the ap'intment.' Then as Aunty would not let 
Papa alone about it, he tried speaking to Dr. ttillyer in confidence, 
to persuade him to wink at some sort of arrangement. 'But,' said 
Papa to me after, 'Dr. I-Iillyer turned purple and couldn't articu- 
late, and I was obliged to apologize for mentioning it and gave it 
up.' Poor :Mr. Vanceyou know although he's so prosperous now, 
he's entirely ignorant and uneducated--he hates all "oarspital 
carackters,' as he calls them, and-says the minute you let them 
teel your pulse, err you go with your symptoms and then you may 
just as well order your coffin and chuck it! 
"I began writing this letter meaning to tell you about Vi and 
her young German--I really do think it's going to come to some- 
thing this time (here follows an account of the gentleman to whom 
Violet was engaged at this date) ..... 
"Vi is very severe with me for never being engaged at all. I 
have explained to her that I take after our grandmothers, who had 
Admirers, for several o whom they had a True Regard, and one of 
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chances to be very little allusion to me or mine; and this is 
made reasonable to me by my want of recollection of Sarita 
Spencer during this particular period. She could only have had 
a corresponding impression of me, so it was natural I should not 
occur in Lossie's correspondence with her until some new chord 
was sounded in what a striking writer (whose name I have for- 
gotten) calls "the orchestration of our joint lives." A sad 
modulation, into a minor key, was pending in those of myself and 
my Father. 
For before two years were completed of the seven, fourteen, or 
twenty-one years' lease of his new house, he was a widower. My 
]V[other:s cough, that was the last sound I heard when I returned 
to School after my first Easter Holidays, had gone on for more 
than a twelvemonth on a tenancy at will--its will!--prornising 
each week to go next week; each week declaring in the face of 
evidence that it was a little better; and each month being obliged 
to admit that it was a great deal worse. When I returned to 
School for the second Christmas term I wore a new suit of mourn- 
ing and the black gloves the Undertaker had vouchsafed to me at 
my Mother's funeral. 
How well I remember going back with my Father to his lonely 
house; and as soon as we had shaken ourselves free of the mourn- 
ing coach and its beery satellites, going instinctively to the little 
smoking snuggery at the end of the passage, to avoid the sight of 
all the expensive furniture which he had purchased more and 
more as my ]tother's illness had increased. "It was all o' no use, 
Nipper dear !" said he to me as he closed the dining-room door in 
passing. I really believe he thought that settees covered with 
Utrecht velvet, walnut chiffoniers with curvilinear marble tops, 
buhl, marqueterie, ormolu, and so forth had in them the properties 
of antidotes to pulmonary disease. He had looked upon himself 
and the Doctor as working to opposite ends; the Doctor to com- 
passing my Mother's death by means of illegible prescriptions, and 
himself to counteracting them by expensive upholstery from 
Tottenham Court Road. The Apothecary he regarded as an 
originally sinless tradesman with a very red lamp, misled by the 
said prescriptions into conspiracies against health and life..He 
certainly ascribed Death to doctors and nurses, except in cases of 
extreme old age. Even when he imputed to patients that their 
own carelessness, obstinacy, and neglect of his advice was a con- 
tributary cause, he always made the Nurse and Doctor primarily 
responsible. "If," said he, reproachfully, "they'd only have let 
her enjy herself and get out and amongst 'em and have a hearty 
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your ]other was the prettiest girl at eighteen I ever see, before 
or since." 
He had talked himself into the past, and remained silent, puff- 
ing at his pipe, till I said, "Yes, Daddy, and then ?" 
"Oh--ahmyes, it's the Nipper! Where was I a-telling? To be 
sure---' She's a handsome young wench,' says I, 'anyhow!' And 
][aria Stevens she tossed her head, being, as you might say, 
miffed, and 'P'r'aps,' says she, 'you'd like her better than me' 
'lqo, ]{aria,' says I, 'the likes of her is not for the likes of me/ 
'tie, that's the view you take,' says Maria, and just flings off and 
leaves me, and off she goes to your mother and young Cripps. 
We was all young together, Joe, you know," said my Father, 
apologetically. 
"But what happened, Daddy dear?" said I. "Did Maria 
Stevens come back ?" 
"They all came across together, and young Cripps he says to 
me, civil-like, that he'd seen me at the private bar at the Goat and 
Compasses. And whether he had I did not know--neither do I 
to this moment. Maybe he had, maybe otherwise! I said o' coorse 
he had. Then your Mother and me we dropped back, for the 
purpose like on her part, but I was a little afraid of her at first 
go-off. 'Sorry to hear you've had words, ]r. Vance,' says she. 
' Why, you see,' says I, ' she took me up so short, liss Stevens 
did.' And I told her all about it. And then your Mother says: 
'Well, now--lVIr. Vance, did you ever? Only to think what 
strange coincidences do occur when not looked after '-- ( I remember 
her very words). 'I truly assure you without exaggeration that 
that very expression and no other is the very one Reuben Cripps 
made use of relatin' to Miss Stevens the minute I asked him if 
perhaps he wouldn't prefer her, squint and all  The likes of 
her isn't for the likes of me "---only fancy!' And she was a-call- 
ing out to them all about it, but they'd got out o' hearing. And I 
never see either of 'era again from that day forward." 
According to my belief, youth is unsympathetic in aI1 matters, 
but especially in its feelings towards its predecessors' youth. It 
looks on it as not having been quite the genuine article, although 
it may have seemed so at the time to previous persons, betrayed 
into misapprehension by surrounding circumstances. I cannot 
disguise it from myself now that, horribly egotistical as it seems, 
I felt only a qualified interest in my Father's recollections. Of 
course I affected a strong one, so far as my grief left life in me 
to profess anything; but I would quite as soon have indulged it 
in silence. Yet I must have listened, or I should scarcely recol- 
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lect it all so well. It is odd, but for all the many years that I am 
now older than my Father was then, I still regard him as a genuine 
example of a grown-up person, and my present self as rather an 
impostor in that respect.--I wonder if any one who reads this will 
recognize the feeling 
:My Father smoked on, looking at the fire, when he finished 
speaking, until I tried to say something, more because I thought 
he might wish to go on talking than because I thought I should 
really listen. 
"Poor little beggar," said he. ,c A little chap mustn't cry his 
heart out--come here, old man! Come and sit on this here knee-- 
not too old for that yetwhay, boy? But don't cry like that! 
Mother wouldn't like it------" For indeed I had rather broken 
down. But I pulled myself together, and asked where he and 
:Mother went then. It seemed as good a thing to say as anything 
else. 
"Well, my dear, your :Mother and I we walked about the Park 
looking for young Cripps and :Maria Stevens, or pretended to it. 
And I'll be bail they walked about and made believe to look for 
we! But they never found us, nor yet we them--and I warn't 
sorry. And she warn't sorry. But she kep' on a-sayin': 'Dear 
me, wherever now can Reuben Cripps have gone? And iss 
:Maria Stevens ?'--':Mr. Cripps is 'artily welcome to my share of 
'riar,' says I, c as long as he don't come interrupting other 
people.' ' Then you mustn't run away and leave me alone, 
Vance,' says your other. or yet I didn't, dear Nipper. I saw 
her home safe to her place---a house Bayswater way, where she 
was in the Nursery, two Nurses being kept. But I didn't go right 
to the door for fear the upper housemaid, who knew Cripps, should 
distinguish me out from him. 
"I was then in the market-gardening out Chiswick way, and 
very nearly lost my place I did that time, owing to seeing your 
:Mother home---and having to walk back made me oversleep, beside 
lyin' awake as I remember. And loadin' up for Covent Garden 
towards :Midsummer is early work. The old Governor was in 
tidy rage! 
"We didn't make no appointment for her next Sunday out, but 
she mentioned which it would be, and that any one who came 
for her was to please ask for Jane, though her name was Ellen; she 
being called Jane owing to two Ellens in the house already inside 
the family. I didn't ask, but she saw me across the way. And 
when we came back from Greenwich Park that afternoon, she 
took me to her aunt's to make me re..g'lar. And her aunt she 
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took exception to me for not being Cripps. And Cripps I 
wasn't !mshe was right there. 
"We kept company a long while, me and your ]Iother, beforo 
ever we thought of marrying--don't know exactly what we should 
have had to eat! But likewise it was her family, where she was 
nursemaid, seein' that the little girl, Ellen, couldn't bear to part 
with her, nor yet she with the child. It wasn't till she died thre- 
year after that I persuaded your ]Iother to marry. And then we 
began at Stallwood's Cottages. I wouldn't mind being back at 
Stallwood's Cottages--I'd try to make her happier than I had 
used to, if I could start fair again.! 
"No, Nipper dear, I know she never compIainedmnor likely to, 
being what she was. But I wasn't what I might have been, and 
a half-pint was often enough to make the difference. When I 
married your ]Iother I was as steady a young chap as you'd need 
to see in a month o' Sundays. But I got upset like, and I remem- 
ber when it was. Your ]Iother couldn't come to time after her 
first, and me going away early and [rs. Packles often coming in 
late (though most kind and considerate) to make me up a bit of 
breakfast, I found it 'andiest to swallow half-a-pint at an early 
house on the way to work, and not to be fussin' about eatables. 
If I had chanced to have an illness I might have got knocked off 
the habit again, but I hadn't the luck, and it grew on me and got 
worse, and your dear :M:other she had a tryin' time." 
:y Father smoked in silence for a while with his eyes on the 
fire, as mine were. It was a fine oily coal, and made beautiful 
gas volcanoes, budding out tar for lava. We both watched one of 
these until it blew itself out with its own efforts, and suddenly 
became a jet of smoke coming straight into the room. 
"Give it a knock with the poker, Nipper," said he. And when 
I had done so, and the broken lump of best Wallsend, selected, 
had risen to the occasion and given a splendid blaze, he went on: 
"It wasn't that I was in any ways like Packles, or sim'lar to 
him for the matter o' that. I expect you was too young, Joey, to 
remember Packles being bound over, in consideration of violence 
to ]Irs. P., and offering resistance to the Police ?" 
Oh dear, yes! I remembered all about it--and the': even at my 
early age (six, I think) I had been impressed by the unnecessary 
sensitiveness of the Police force, ]r. Packles having been easily 
carried away---one might almost say wafted--by a giant in a blue 
uniform, who bore him off to retribution by the scri of his neck 
at arm's length, as though he had been a cat. 
"Fancy the Nipper recollecting that! Then I'll be bail you 
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Vance, and when loe is out of the way he catches it. However, all 
that is not what this letter is about, but only by the way. :My pen 
runs on so. levertheless it's Vance p,re I was going to write about 
when I began, so it comes to the same thing in the end. 
"Joe spoke to me more than once before he went back to school 
at Christmas, just after his :Mother's funeral, about a fear he 
had had, now his :Mother was gone, that his Father might relapse 
into his old habitsufor there is no doubt that at one time he was 
much too free in his potations. As his poor dear wife said to me, 
' Within living memory :Mr. Vance has been two opposite poles.' 
I am quite certain that her mind was contentedly accepting two 
telegraph poles, or perhaps greasy poles at a fair, pointing in op- 
posite directions, as the metaphor intended in this expression. 
Living memory must have meant five years or so--as she went on 
to say that for that term at least Temperance itself was not to be 
compared. But poor Joe told me that once or twice during her 
illness he had felt an alarm, and been afraid of the possible results 
of the cessation of her influence. He has written to me a good 
deal about it from school, and about a week since I had a most 
alarmed and terrified letter from the poor boy, enclosing part of 
one he had received from an old friend, the Iev. :Mr. Capstick, 
giving an account of certain behaviour of his Father's. He must 
have been very violent to Mr. C., expressing forcible opinions about 
what the Apostle Paul would have done to show his resentment of 
:Mr. C.'s assumption of priestly authority. Joe declined to give 
any abstract from the portion of Mr. C.'s letter he had cut out, but 
said in his own, 'You know, the governor does butter it on so very 
thick when he gets worked up, especially if it's old Capstick.' So 
 have to live uninformed. I won't send Capstick's letter, as I 
don't suppose Joe would like me to, but I can give an idea of it. 
It bristles with references to Scripture, threatening poor Vance 
that he shall be cast into outer darkness, where is wailing and 
gnashing of teeth (][att. xxii. 13), and as a reference to Mr. V.'5 
trade as a Builder, contrives to drag in lehemiah ii. 90, which has 
nothing whatever to do with the matter. He also has references to 
Daniel v. 4, 95, 96, 97, 98--Jeremiah, 1. 9, 3mIIabakkuk, ii. 15, 
which none of them appear to be relevant to the main point, which 
is briefly that :Mr. Capstick has endeavoured (conscientiously, no 
doubt) to influence ]tlr. Vance to be more moderate about whiskey 
and water, and had affirmed that wine was a mocker, and strong 
drink was raging. To which V. replied that he seldom or never 
touched wine, and that he didn't consider whiskey and water was 
strong drink, unless there wa a great deal more whiskey than water. 
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$oe's letter says he infers that the interview had ended by his 
:Father losing his temper and kicking Capstick out of doors, which 
certainly would not have happened if he had not taken too much. 
lie says he's been unusually easy with Capstick since ]VIrs. Vance 
died, on the ground of her friendship for him. Even when Cap- 
stick affirmed that her Salvation was by no means a Certainty, and 
that it would be presumptuous to think so, Mr. Vance merely re- 
ferred to his having made her Salvation a condition precedent of 
believing anything at all. He then (according to Joe, who told me 
this sometime ago) wound up by saying, 'It's all fair and square, 
Y[aster Capstick. What you say is, I shall be damned if I won't 
believe, and what I say is, I'll be damned if I will. So anyhow, I 
am damned!' I'm so glad Vi isn't looking over my shoulder. 
"Well, dear, getting this letter from Joe, what ought I to have 
done ? I'll tell you what I did do, and I hope you'll think it was 
right. I told Papa, and he said certainly I should do wisely to 
go and talk to Vance (which was my daring proposal). Much 
better, he said, than-hs talking to him, which would only put his 
back up, and do more harm than good. So I took my courage in 
both hands and went at once. I found the going easy enough. It 
was the talking ! 
"However, it had got to be done, and I had to do it. I con- 
structed several hinges on my way to turn the conversation on, 
and forgot them all by the time I reached Clapham and found 
Y[r. Vance's slavey (as he calls her) talking to the Butter in a 
high wind at the front gate. The men's dinner-bell was just ring- 
ing at the works, so Mr. Vance would be round almost directly. I 
was shown into his little room at the back, where he has lived al- 
most entirely since his wife died, and had leisure looking out of 
the window at the gate of the works, and noting the stream of 
men pouring out to go to dinner, to wonder at the extraordinary 
succession of strokes of luck (or has it been genius?mthat's what 
lapa thinks) that has developed such a great business concern in 
less than ilve years! For these men that I saw were only the men 
n the shops--engineers and carpenters and so on. How many he 
has on all his jobs altogether I can't guess. But Joe told me that 
the land on which he has built these shops will soon not be enough 
for Christopher Vance, Builder and Contractor, who began with a 
humble announcement of a desire to attend to Drains on the short- 
est notice. Only ilve years ago! Just fancy! 
"I went on just fancying, and looking through the red glass 
of the window, which made the whole.prosperous concern vermil- 
ion, till I wa topped by the voice o its proprietor, who when 
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I turned round to greet him naturally looked sickly greeny grey, 
clothes and all. lever mind, thought I, he'll gravitate back to a 
decent colour in time. 
"'Lookin' at all my idle beggars turnin' out for their dinners, 
[iss Lossie ? Goin' to have a pound of steak apiece, each o' those 
chaps is, and as much beer as he can hold full up.' :Mr. Vance 
suggested the highest possible beer level with his fmger across his 
throat. 'And then every livin' man-jack of 'em will go off sound 
asleep and come in late and be fined, I'll wager! And how do you 
do, ]iss, and your respected father?' We did well. 'Has little 
Clementna offered you anything by way of refreshment---tea, 
corfy, cake, effervescin' drinks? lot so much as a dry biscuit, 
I'll be bail! She's a-colloguin' with a young shaver across the 
gate, and disregardin' the civilities. There's the cook goin' out 
arter her--I can hear her.' 
"I couldn't identify the sound as he did, but I received an im- 
pression like that one has when a group of fowls, walking about 
on one course of its dinner, is suddenly scattered by the next 
course being flung over its backs. But Clementina, being dispersed, 
did not gather again, and the shaver went away whistling. 
"'But, dear :Mr. Vance, I've only just done breakfast. You 
know how late we are at home? I shouldn't be able to eat any 
lunch! For goodness' sake don't order anything for me.' 
"' And bein' you ain't a young chap, I can't offer a cigar. Can't 
do anything, :Miss Lossie, seemingly ?' He looked dejected. 
"'Yes, you can, :Mr. Vance! You can ask me what I came here 
for at this early hour in the morning.' 
"'What might it be then, :Miss Lossie ? That's asking.' 
"' I've something to say to you, that's very difficult to say. 
want you to help me.' 
"Poor man! He was so good about it. He at once saw I was 
in distress about something, though he didn't guess what. 
"' Goard bless my life and sou, [iss Lossie!' he burst out. 
' Why, ain't I Joe Vance's father, and ain't you Doctor Thorpe's 
daughter what sent my boy.to school, and for that matter did 
more to set me a-go in' than--well, then! than ever I deserved 
Why, there's nothing, nothing, I wouldn't go halfway to for the 
likc Halfway! All the way.' He stopped, and I think got 
a gleam. 'Am I to be blowed up for anything? If so, just you 
fire away free--I'll be bail I shall deserve it.' 
"I was so grateful to him for the lift he had given, that 
could hardly fmd it in my heart to attack him. But I went 
"' I've had a letter from Joe, and he's very uneasy about you.' 
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Anyhow, the end was I got as good a jiner's shop as any n London. 
It's well known how many fingers are taken off by band-saws in 
ten years, accordin' to the number of horses-power transmitted, in 
any first-class shop, and though I can't remember the figures, I 
know we're well below the average. In some shops you'll find a 
loose finger in the saw-dust as often as not, when swep' up.' 
"I heard Clementina's breath taken away by this awful revela- 
tion, and thinking it would be kind to utilize my incredulous ex- 
pression to reassure her, I turned round, and saw that she was 
laying a place tor me. So I judged it time to go. :Mr. Vance 
accompanied ne to the front gate. 
"' What we was talkin' about,' said he, touching my hand slightly 
with his forefinger--and his voice lost the sort of good-humoured 
nasal twang it always had when he was talking at random, and 
became serious, ' Don't you fret about it, :Miss Lossie, and don't 
you let the Nipper fret. I'll take good care--/ know where 
stop. It'll be all right.' 
"I felt this attitude was a certain preliminary to its being all 
wrong, and that I ought to tell him his only chance would be in 
total abstinence, for a time at any rate. I was irresolute for a 
moment. Then all in an instant, Heaven only knows why, there 
shot into my mind a conversation I had had with :Mrs. Vance 
years before. I had completely forgotten it. She had used to me 
the very expression then that her husband had just used. Her 
words were--' :My dear :Miss Lossie, if all the men that know where 
to stop, stopped, it would be all right. But they know and the 
don't do it.' 
"I repeated this word tor word to :Mr. Vance, adding, ' Do you 
know who said that to me, one day at your old cottage gate, years 
and years ago ? It seems to me as if I could see and hear her now-- 
almost as if I had just left her and she had told me to tell you-- 
almost as if it had been yesterday--in the next street. ;lust think! 
It it had.' 
"'A h, if!' said he, dreamily, and then added ' Good-bye, [iss 
Lossie. God bless you, my dear! It shall be all right.' 
"I had gone a few pace when I heard him call me back. ' Half 
a minute, :Miss Lossie,' said he. ' Would you mind stepping back 
into the house, just tor one half-a-minute?' 
"I did so. A new-drawn whiskey-bottle stood on the table, just 
placed there by the young gal. He took it up, took out the cork, 
and deliberately poured it on the fire, sending a splendid blue 
)laze up the chimney. Clementina, coming in with the gist, or 
substance of the luncheon was stricken too dumb to say well sh 
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never, but stood meaning it and forgetting to put down her tray 
in the excitement and rejoicing incident to fireworks. 
"'It's no use smashing the bottle,' said ]k[r. Vance, turning 
to me as the last flicker died down. 'Because there's a penny on 
the bottle. But you see, iss Lossie, it '11 be all right now.' 
"I went home happy. I felt as if I had carried him a mesage 
from the beyond. Papa says he believes he'll be all right, for a 
ood while at any rate .... " 

The letter ends with apologies for its great length, and a few 
larticulars of family matters. 



CHAPTER XVlII 

 TALE OF ;IOES PUCNACITY AT SCHOOL. OF HIS FATHER'S ABSTINENCE. 
]IUCH ABOUT HIS IAIIESAKE JOEY, WHICH WE WOULD OMIT IF WE 
COULD DO gITHOUT IT. OF THE RAPIDITY OF HIS FATHER'S RISE. 
OF HOW HE SAW IOLLY, BUT THE OTHER DAY, AND COULD IOT SPEAK 
WITH HIM. OF HOW LOSSIE IS STILL LIVING, IN ITALY. 
PROBABLY it falls to the lot of very few people to have such an 
opportunity of finding out how much they have forgotten as this 
old packet of letters has given me. 
This last one brought back to my mind the fact that my 
Father, shortly after completing his Works on the piece of land 
in the rear of our house, had acquired also about an acre between 
it and the railway, thereby becoming possessor of an ideal place 
for the accumulation of bricks and timber. I had completely for- 
gotten this. It brought back also the way in which ][r. Cap- 
stick's letter arrived at the school. The lodge where the Postman 
delivered the letters was just within hearing of the room where I, 
with others, was profitably employed in the making of bad La*An 
verses, and I caught my name in the colloquy between that Official 
and the Gate-Porter. There was a letter directed to me, ]Kr. J. 
Vance, Junr., and the sorters had kept the letter outside the parcel 
which was handed in in a lump for later distribution, as all my 
letters had hitherto been to ]?[aster ;loseph (or l[aster Joe) Vance. 
This disquieted me, and I was constrained to plead my distrac- 
tion as an excuse for an hexameter without a csesuramwhich, as 
all the classical world knows, is a thing it would have been soundly 
flogged for when it was a boy. I recollected the fact of having had 
a letter from ]Kr. Capstick, and of my writing to Lossie, but it 
had all grown dim (in more than forty years of oblivion) and the 
letter brought it all back again. It also identified itself to me as 
the cause of a thrilling incident, which was not without its in- 
fluence on my after life. For a contemptuous word about her 
from a boy bigger than mysel exasperated me as I read it, and 
led to his receiving as savage a thrashing as a boy of my years 
could give, in a fight lasting over thirty minutes by my second's 
151 
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recollect every incident in his life before he reached the bottom, 
as he said he did ? 
Had I to write from memory alone an account of my Father's 
relations with the bottle at this date, it would have run somewhat 
thus--"He was rather less sober as a widower than before my 
Mother's death; but his interest in his business, and I think the 
influence of Dr. Thorpe and his daughter Lucilla, kept him from 
excesses." Perhaps no more than this is absolutely necessary to 
my story. It is difficult to draw a line when one is without artistic 
bility, which I have been frequently assured is the case with me. 
The shortest biography I ever saw was the word Vixit alone on a 
tombstone--perhaps the proportion of the detail of Lossie's let- 
ter to the importance of its contents runs too much into the op- 
posite extreme. 
I wish these letters supplied one or two things which I have so 
far been unable to find. Of course they may turn up later, as I 
go on with my opening and perusal of the packets; but though I 
have expected lhem I have been disappointed hitherto. 
For-instance, some clue to the changes which converted my 
namesake Joey from a comically voluble, but very lovable, baby 
to a rather pert and selfish, but by no means lovable, boy. For I 
have to record this transformation with a misgiving that a real 
author, skilful in making use of intractable materials, would 
soften it down somewhat, to accommodate it to his reader's powers 
of deglutition. I cannot do this sort of thing. But I should be 
glad of a lift--and am living in hope that something will turn up. 
For there is nothing stranger in Nature than the development 
of odiousness. What an entirely delightful person was $     
when he was eight months old, in all the bloom of his creases, 
furnished with a matchless nape to his neck in which his appre- 
ciators might burrow; his premature baldness beginning to show a 
light down of premature hair; his premature arms that wouldn't 
bend at the joints, being held by two firm but tender crease-flanks; 
and that always did precisely the same thing suddenly; his de- 
lightful practice of stopping abruptly at the end of the first 
syllable of a speech. What an entirely satisfactory and adequate 
little human creature as far as it went! And look at it now that 
it has gone forty years farther. I ask you, at the risk of outrage 
to your feelings and )Jrs. Grundy's, to say what you would do 
if    $  were fetched down now in his nightgown to be 
shown? Well! both times it would be himself and none other! 
And just think, when he gets on his legs (for he is in Parliament), 
how pleased the other grown-up infants would be if he stopped 
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Saxon," and I remarked I supposed it was the modern tendency 
in poetry to discard Latin derivatives, and that Tennyson had set 
the example. 
"I don't mean that," said the Doctor. "I'm referring to a 
practice our Anglo-Saxon ancestors had of always calling spades 
spades, and rarely talking about anything else. Poor Loss said 
to me yesterday after he read us his last new verses that it was em- 
barrassingly Scriptural, but of course the darling child hardly 
understood what he had written, so it would be a pity to say any- 
thing to him about it and make him think. 'Oh, don't you know, 
Papa,' says she, 'when it's reading the Bible, and you don't know 
which way to look!' If it wasn't for Lossie I should read Master 
Joey a lecture--but she seems so very sure that he doesn't realize 
the meaning of a lot of what he writes, and only uses expressions 
that have acquired a standard picturesqueness, and are now known 
to be right in Poetry, that I really feel I might put my foot in it. 
Suppose he were to turn on me and ask me what that very Eliza- 
bethan expression he used--you remember ?--really meant! 1 
should feel bound to explain, and I'm not sure I shouldn't do best 
to leave it alone. I keep on hoping for the development, in/[oey, 
of the faculty of Good Taste, as we old fogies used to call it. It's 
a quality of the inner soul, that gives a bias to the intellect. So 
long as it remains dormant, I am bound to say I object to Poets. 
Of course I don't object to /[oey altogether, but I object to his 
faculties growing at such a rate while he himself remains 
stationary." 
It was this remark of Dr. Thorpe that first suggested to me his 
view that we afterwards conversed so much about; that when we 
talk of the Soul, we mean the Self, and that it would be a far more 
logical way to talk of a Soul's ][an than of a ][an's Sou]. If so, 
we ought to speak sometimes thusm" That splendid soul has a 
little snub-nosed, squinting--htlnchback," instead of "That little, 
etc., has a splendid soul." Or vice versa :m" That loathsome 
spiritual mass of pestilent meanness and depravity has a remark- 
amy handsome man," instead of "That remarkably handsome 
man's soul is, etc., etc." But I am slipping away from /[oey 
Thorpe. Perhaps in what I have written I have scarcely done 
justice to his abilities. I ought to note that even before he went 
to the University he had already achieved a certain amount of 
publication, and was predicted great things of by a small circle of 
admirers. His father could not help being proud of the boy's 
cleverness, superficial and flippant as both he and I thought it. 
ttis brother Nolly had not shown any very marked tastes, except 
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for Athletics, and as long as he could make record jumps and row 
in eights and bat in elevens, he asked nothing better. He ac- 
cepted his destiny tranquilly, and went into the Law because the 
way was paved for him. He would gladly have stopped out of the 
Law and everything else if left to himself and the cultivation of 
his biceps. But the Law, in the shape of Aldridge, Spencer, 
Spencer & Aldridge's office, gaped for him and a monetary ac- 
companiment, and at the end of a few years he was able to reserve 
his opinion almost as well as Mr. Spencer himself. It is very 
unny to think of him now. For though I have not seen him for 
twenty years, I hear things; and among others I have heard that 
:Mr. Oliver Thorpe-- ( Spencer, Aldridge, Thorpe & Flowerdew)N 
has a residence in Surrey called The :Magnolias, and that he comes 
still to Charing Cross Station, every other day, and has a cab 
to his clerk's-nest in Lincoln's Inn Fields, and always gives 
eighteenpence, or even two shillings if he hasn't a sixpence, to the 
cabmanmwho, to tell you the truth, was my informant on all these 
points, t-Ie was an observant man, who was just going to take 
back to its owner a card-case he had found in his cab, which at 
first he had thought was mine---an incident which had led to 
conversation, and to a joint inspection of the contents of the card- 
case, actually qolly Thorpe's! I suspect that cabman retailed to 
him his interview with (very probably) an Old Cock who looked 
surprised.--lolly would have looked so too, had he known what 
Old Cock. 
It is strange to think of! But it is stranger still to me to think 
as I sit here and choke in the fog, and decline Betsy Austin's 
proposal to bring lights, because then she may see tears in my 
ace that are not due to fog alone, but to a thought of the joy it 
would have been to me to see dear old qolly's face again, and hold 
his hand--it is stranger still to think that even now, at this very 
moment, there is living in a Villa at the foot of Fiesole Hill-- 
about five minutes' walk along the road that goes a destra just 
before you get to the big church at San Domenico--an old English 
lady who went to live there twenty years ago, and who was Lossie. 
---I know all about the place although I shall never see her again, 
nor she me. But as I look at the white wafer behind the curling 
og-reek that I know is the sun in the country, I think of the sole 
d matzo blazing on the roses in that Tuscan heat-trap; of the 
rifted trunks and dark leaves and light leaves of the olives; of the 
mighty deliberation of the great white oxen that no man can make 
to go quicker or stop; of the scraps of song that all end in one 
cadence, and make one feel how very much one really is in Tus- 
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cany. And then I wonder if this old English lady ever thinks 
of me. 
Looked at from the point of view of common sense (whatever 
that means) it is clearly better that she should not. What has 
she to gain by it ? :Nothing but pain and discomfort. For one 
thing I have made up my mind tomthat she shall never know the 
truth. :Much better for her to forget my existence altogether. 
l lrobably she does, for when you come to think of it, what a long 
.long time it is l 



CHAPTER XIX 

IOW DR. THORPE VISITED JOE AT OXFORD, AND tIOW THAT VISIT ENDED 
THE FIRST MOVEMENT OF J'OES LIFE ON A DISCORD. OF HIS PAINFUL 
DOUBLE IDENTITY. 

IN the autumn of 1860 I was a young man reading at Oxford, 
whose friends were kind enough to expect him to do great things. 
tie felt the burden of his responsibilities severely, and that he was 
bound, under penalties, to triumph in a contest in which an 
untimely attack of summer-complaint might render useless 
the scholarship of Erasmus and the mathematics of lewton 
and Leibnitz combined. 
I do not mean that my friends were exceptionally ill-judging; 
indeed, I think they did their best. But they were bad actors. 
Perhaps as safe a line to go on as any was the one adopted by my 
'ather. "You'll bring me 'ome your wooden spoon, Joe, when 
you've got it," he used to say. For he was not very clear about 
the curricula of Oxford and Cambridge, and confused the one 
with the other. This was better than expressing overweening 
confidence with a slightest possible sense of gasp in the back- 
ground. But better even than this would have been the attitude 
of Porky Owls, who would have expressed doubts of the ability 
of the University to examine, and certainty of my inability to 
pass creditably, in the same breath. He would have enquired who 
the Senate was, ridin' the igh 'orse and givin' themselves airs; dis- 
paraged reading as a means of acquiring information, and prob- 
ably condemned knowledge itself as a useless and artificial luxury 
of stuck-uppers. He lived in a bracing atmosphere and rejoiced 
in its entire freedom from Rot. 
I suppose it was the Boats, on one morning of this particular 
autumn of 1860, that made me think of Porky, in his capacity of 
British Seaman, as I took some early sculling exercise to qualify 
me for a good day of tmdisturbed reading. I sculled upstream as 
far as Godstowe lock, and wondered what Porky looked like now, 
with open collar-bones and a richly bronzed skin, perhaps rowing 
at this moment in quite another style, forcing some huge yawl a 
161 
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ew inches ut a time against a head wind and tide, every move- 
ment seeming more loss than gain, till the mere landsman decides 
in his land-mind that they never can and never will make some 
point they are striving for. And decides all wrong of course, 
because shortly for some mysterious reason only perceived by a 
sea-mind, behold the end attained and the boat gliding easily 
along in oily waters, and never a thole-pin broken under the 
mighty strain ! 
How easily I went slipping up the stream! It was a glorious 
cloudless morning at the end of August, and thinking of the tough 
work of the imaginary boat I had placed lorky in made my own 
slight work seem slighter. And just below the lock, as I allowed 
him and his crew to get into smoother water, there came up behind 
me the musical rhythm of eight oars going downstream apace, 
whereof the stroke called out to me firstly was that Vance of 
]alliol ?--which it was, and secondly that Dr. Thorpe was up, hav- 
ing come by the ]ate train last night, and something more quite 
inaudible. For strokes of eights pass quickly out of hearing, and 
even at the best, when working hard, are not in good shouting 
form. So I had to be content with that much information, that 
Dr. Thorpe was in Oxford, and had come unexpectedly by the 
late train last night. And what became of the imaginary crew 
of Porky Owls's boat I do not know, for my mind set out at once 
to seek for a reason why the Doctor should come quite suddenly 
to Oxford in this abnormal way, without so much as a word of 
warning. It was certainly odd! I turned down the stream, and 
pretended I wasn't a little uneasy. 
I don't believe any one has had so happy a life but what there 
have been in it well-marked moments at which he would not 
sooner have stopped abruptly than go on. Had I my life to live 
again I would soonest, being free to choose, go no further than 
the moment when I arrived, a new boy, at the school at Helstaple. 
If I could not avoid that new experience, and were obliged to go 
through with it, and then face my :Mother's death, I would put 
up an express petition to Destiny that I might get no further than 
the moment when I was happily dreaming, in the shade of the 
alders and willows, on the difference between sea and river rowing, 
and wondering what had become of my old friend Porky Owls. 
This is why I have been at some pains to describe that moment, 
which otherwise has no bearing whatever on my story. 
:Mr. Bossum's man at the boathouse remarked that I hadn't been 
long agone this morning, which was true. I held to my pretence 
that I was not anxious, to the extent of walking slower than I 
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She may lJecome Lady Towerstairs, or she may not! I never 
peculate now about Vi." 
He became distrait for a moment, then said, "She's six-and- 
twenty, you know--going for seven-and-twenty." And I thought 
he was going to say something about Lossie, but he became absent 
and thoughtful again. We had arrived at my rooms, and the 
navigation of a rather dark stairway supplied a satisfactory reason 
for silence. 
The Doctor had not breakfasted, but did not seem to take very 
cordially to doing so. Ite became much interested in the backs 
of my books. 
"Regiomontanus, Nicholas of Cusa, Tredgold on the Steam- 
engine! That's a sudden jump, Joe!--What do want with Tred- 
gold on the Steam Engine? I-Ie's more in the line of that poor 
gobblestick--what's his name--Thistlethwayte." This was an 
enthusiast who had invented a perpetual motion, and wanted the 
Doctor to get the Royal Society to grant him two thousand pounds 
to construct a wheel which was to rotate forever on its axis in a 
vacuum. The Doctor continued- "Do you know, that poor chap 
is still at it! He came to me only a few days ago, with his 
machine rotating on its axis in his poor vacuum of a brain, and I 
was obliged to lend him a few shillings to keep him from starva- 
tion. Don't you go doing the same, Joe. Leave the inventions 
alone. They're the Deuce's own delight! Once you begin, it's 
like dram-drinking or :MYonte Carlo. " 
The effect of the introduction of vital interests was wholesome 
and I was glad of the nev departure, although I had to confess up 
in respect of irregularities in reading. "Anyhow, Doctor," said I, 
"you'll admit that if poor Thistlethwayte had begun by reading 
Tredgold as carefully as I've done, he wouldn't have invented the 
Universal Lubricant." 
"Wellmhe might have invented his Universal Lubricant with- 
out reading Tredgold, and yet known that he couldn't abolish fric- 
tion. His Lubricant is very greasy, no doubt, but he has no 
notion how little friction it takes to stop a wheel in a billion of 
years. " 
"Hasn't his Lubricant a commercial value?---I mean without 
considering the Perpetual Motion idea ?" 
"I have no doubt it has. But he won't patent it, because that 
involves publication, and wicked capitalists will cut in and use 
it for Perpetual :Motions before becan, and take the bread out of 
his mouth and his children'smnine children he has, Joe, and 
another coming I" 
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how it came in, but he used the expression "this new engage- 
ment," and I, understanding that he was speaking about Vi's 
last, made some absent-minded comment, asked about the 
Towerstairs family, or something of that sort--I really forget 
what. 
":My dear boy," said he. "You don't understand. I was 
not speaking about Vi's engagementmI was speaking of Los- 
sie's." 
Sometimes the mind opposes automatically the receipt of fatal 
news, from some anticipative instinct, without its owner at all 
knowing why it rejects it. I found myself quite unable to attach 
any meaning to the Doctor's words. 
"I was speaking of Lossie's engagementmshe has got herself 
engaged to be married." 
"Is Lossie engaged to be married ?" I heard myself speaking 
quite calmly to the Doctor. He put his arm in mine-- 
"I was not sure she had not written to tell you," said he, half 
interrogatively. But I felt that he was saying something to gain 
a minute, or to gain a foothold, or to find something on which to 
hinge what we should say next. I did not look at him, but I 
knew that his eyes--so like Lossie's!mturned round to me at in- 
tervals; and we walked on, the truth of the position working 
slowly into my mind. Concurrently, I became aware that he did 
see, and had seen, more clearly than I even now began to see, the 
bearing of the news he had to tell on my own life and its future. I 
should have been well pleased to be able to say to him in the in- 
terval of comparative calm in which I awaited the full truth, 
which I knew was coming, how I loved his kind heart for its 
love and fears for me. Both of which, strange to say, I felt to 
know much better than their agitating cause. But I said nothing, 
and we walked on in silence. 
Some tacit compact between us made the silence a long one, 
but in the end it was I who spoke--I was not in love with the 
sound of my own voice when it came. 
"If Lossie has given her word she will keep it. But I have had 
no letter yet.mWhat is his name ? I mean what is the name of 
the " 
"Man? It is General Desprez. He is a very distinguished 
soldiermyou know the name ?" 
"Of course." 
"She went to stay for a week at the Vandeleurs'. He was there, 
and at the end of the week he made her an offer and she accepted 
him.--I know! It was very sudden ' 
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splendid match. But, Lossie going away to India! It's no use, 
Joe, Fathers cannot help being Fathers. " 
"Nor brothers brothers," said I. And then some question 
stirred in some obscure corner of my mind, and asked if this 
remark was really germane to the matter. And when Dr. Thorpe 
repeated after me, "or brothers brothers, as you say, Joe dear," 
it threatened to become more audible, and I was fain to silence it 
by an effort of will. 
We walked in and about the grounds and quads of the Colleges, 
stopping a good deal, I remember, in the quad of University, be- 
cause the Doctor liked the mouldering stone (it has been made 
quite neat and tidy many years ago now), before we turned back to 
my rooms. We talked over every aspect of Lossie's engagement 
except the one uppermost in both our minds, and this we 
scrupulously avoided. Each of us knew the other's thoughts, but 
neither communicated his own--unless indeed a lengthened-out 
grasp of the hand in silence when we parted at the Railway 
Station could count as a communication. I persuaded the Doctor 
not to stop on; or rather I should say my way of asking him to 
stay was unconvincing, and he decided to hold by his statement 
that he must be back at Poplar Villa by nine o'clock. His judg- 
ment that this was best for my sake was perfectly right. The 
light feverish attack that followed would have been ten times 
worse if he had stayed. 
After I had taken leave of him I went away for a long walk 
towards Witney, but did not go so far, although I had a vague 
intention of doing so. I turned back at Eynsham and got back to 
College long after feeding-time. But I did not want anything to 
eatmI wanted to find out what had happenedmto be abl to 
visualize or localize the event--to make the simple fact I had just 
heard, that a young lady I knew was going to nmke a most 
fortunate marriage, take its place quietly among other facts, and 
settle down for me to deal calmly with it. It was a most reason- 
able thing in itself. Why should it roar and throb in my brain, 
and make my eyes and my palate dry up ? I was there, all right 
enough! It had not hurt me. I was looking on perfectly calmly 
at a brain that persisted in throbbing, and at something that was 
swelling in the throat of an unreasonable young manunreason- 
able in being so strangely affected by something I had just heard-- 
something which, if he had had a spark of real good feeling or 
common sense, he would at once have seen he ought to rejoice at. 
X was angry with him for his selfishness, but I was so concerned 
for his burning palate that I got him some brandy and soda, the 
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so when this inconsequent young man's system suddenly recog- 
nized the fact that it was worn out, and made me fall into a stupid 
sleep of unrecollectable dreams, which shortly became torpor, from 
which I woke slowly and painfully to find the world all alive, and 
the bell ringing for chapel. 
At first (of course) I could not tell what had happened--I only 
realized that there was an awful Something that would have to 
be recollected soon. It was useless attempting to preserve my 
torpidity to avoid it. It came, without remorse! And I knew 
that in this next year to come what had been music in the past ten 
:ears would be silencewwhat had been sunlight would be shadow. 
I had realized that, even if Lossie lived in England still, even if I 
could go to her as of old for sympathy in trouble and encourage- 
ment in work, it would not be the same thing. And in this fact 
lay the worst sting. She, I knew, would love me with jtst the 
same love she had given to the little boy that picked the pears; 
but I had made a dreadful discovery about the nature of things 
human, and the gruesome task before me was to conceal that dis- 
covery from Lossie. Her father knew it, and I knew he knew it, 
but I could see in a hundred ways how entirely unconscious she 
herself might be. If the slightest doubt about this could have 
crossed my mind, it must have been dissipated by the letter, de- 
layed in the post (or wrongly delivered at first), which I found on 
my breakfast plate when I at last appeared, presenting to my 
scout a haggard face, which I think he ascribed to a last night's 
orgie" 

" POPLAR VILLA, Aug. 14, 1860. 
" MY DEAR LITTLE JOE'. You will be so glad, I know, to hear of 
the great happiness that has come to me. I am engaged to be 
narried to General Hugh Desprez. You know all about him from 
the newspapers. Don't you remember how we read about the re- 
lief of Lucknow, two years ago, and you said of all the men you 
would 'like to be you would soonest be Colonel Desprez'? And 
he is that very same Colonel Desprez and he is as good as he is 
great and brave, and I am indeed a happy woman. I have told 
him all about you, dear Joe, and he is so anxious to know you--- 
and you may fancy how I look forward to your knowing him. Tho 
only blot on the 'scutcheon is that I shall go to India and have to 
leave Papa behind and my two Joesmmy little brother and my 
other little brothermand the others. But I shall go, and then 
when I come back I know I shall find a distinguished Oxford 
Graduate. How I shall look forward to getting the news when 



CHAPTER XX 

LETTERS OF LOSSIE, VERY IMPORTANT. GENERAL DESPREZ. HOW SHE 
TOLD ABOUT JOE--HOW THE GENERAL WANTED TO MARRY LOSSIE-- 
FULL DETAILS OF ALL HE SAID, BUT NO STAGE DIRECTIONS. 
JOE'S TRAGEDY BURST SUDDENLY ON LOSSIE, AND SHE ORDERED THE 
GENERAL TO THE RESCUE. 

IT is fortunate that Lossie's correspondence at this date was 
preserved, for it gives us what could not possibly have reached us 
in any other way. The following extract from a letter to Sarita 
Spencer (dated The Croft, Langport, Somerset, Aug. 6, 1859) is 
not absolutely necessary to the understanding of the next one, 
but it contains allusions to myself, and leads up to it, naturally 
enough. 

"... We are having a jolly time down here. I only wish you 
were here with us instead of in that stuffy London. The place is 
delicious, and what with riding in the morning, and being taken 
out for drives in the afternoon, and getting up extempore dances 
and theatrical performances in the evening, I can tell you the time 
passes at a great rate. I shall be so sorry for myself when I come 
back in a week. Lady Vandeleur says the remedy is easy---not to 
go back. I'm not sure it wouldn't be kinder to London if I didn't, 
for my temper will be unbearable! 
"The Vandeleurs are perfectly delightful people, who seem to 
take clover for granted, and accept good fortune as a birthright. 
That is to say, they do so in all matters of practical detail, never 
hesitating to order anything on the score of expense. But when 
it comes to general principles, they pose as usual people, who have 
just the same sort of income as the persons they happen to be talk- 
ing with at the moment. When one hears Rosalind (that's Lady 
randeleur) talk of ' really rich people like the Poltergeists' one 
pities her and fears for her solvency, and it requires some little 
corrective like hearing her talk about 'people with only a thou- 
sand a year' to make one feel cheerful about her. I talked about 
this way folks have to General Desprez, who is staying here 
uourse you know all about him), and he replied 'I know Lord 
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Poltergeist intimately, and what you tell me Rosalind said comes 
very funnily, because it so happens that he said to me, less than a 
year ago, that people who had really no responsibilities, like Jack 
Vandeleur and that pretty wife of his, could fling their money 
about as they pleased, while as for him almost every penny of his 
huge income was bespoke, and only just enough left to give a 
chop to a friend who came to see him in the Albany! I asked if 
it really was a chop, that time, for I conjectured these two old bach- 
elors were hob-nobbing at the said Albany when his Lordship (whose 
name I haven't got quite rightmbut no matter) made his remark. 
"'A sort of metaphorical chop,' said the General. 
"'Come now, General,' said I,'don't be evasive! Tell me 
honourably, because you know you recollect perfectly well what 
the metaphorical chop consisted of.' 
"'Grouse and Chateau Lafitte. ]ut, my dear :Miss Thorpe, if 
you'll take the word of a middle-aged soldier who has knocked 
about the world and seen a many sights, all these things are rela- 
tive. The Chinaman who sleeps where he stands, works eighteen 
hours a day, and lives on a spoonful of rice, would consider the 
Italian bracciante rich on six lire a week: the Italian in his turn 
would consider the ]ritish workman, with six and eightpence for 
his ten hours' day, a regular millionaire. Of course Rosalind 
Vandeleur thinks Poltergeist rich, because he has eighty thousand 
a year and she has a miserable twelve or fifteen. I have heard 
her speak of eight hundred a year as poverty in the presence of 
young couples living on three-fifty. And what is funny is that 
they have considered themselves bound to sympathize!' 
"']ecause they were such Humbugs,' said I. 
"'God bless me, my dear,' said he, quite paternally, 'you don't 
mean that they ought to have taken up their parables (never knew 
what that meant!) and preached a crusade against the purse- 
proud. Besides Rosalind would have broken her heart if she had 
known--of course she thought these nicely dressed three-fifty folk 
were a sort of comfortable customary thousanders. According to 
her Sociology, you know, people have a thousand a year by nature, 
less by accident, and more by expectations which fructify.' 
"'My father,' said I, 'has seven hundred a year and what he 
makes by writing scientific articles for journals. But I'm quite 
sure he spends two hundred at least in all sorts of benefactions 
outside his family. Whatever would have become of my brother 
Joey Vance, but for papa, I can't imagine.' 
"'What an unaccountable girl you are!' for the General and 1, 
let me tell you, are on very. free and eas,y terms--a sort of con- 
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the length of adding, ' As loe Vance would have done.' It was 
the first little chill I had had--however, I was perhaps unreason- 
able. As for Vi, I can't swear that I didn't feel a tiny scrap of 
relief on hearing that she was going to be in to tea, as I had had a 
misgiving that, if already in to tea, she would conspire with Aunt 
]:zzy to give us a ceremonial reception. 
"However, to condense my narrative, Joey was captured by 
Anne and made some effort at apology based on the great interest 
of the work he was reading. He was rather sheepish with Hugh, 
I thought, or perhaps was a little frightened of him. Vi came in 
as promised and accepted the peck (or rather pecks) of the new 
member of the family, with a very much better grace than I had 
eceived her young man's with. But then just look at the differ- 
nce! As Vi herself said to me in my room that night, when we 
had a good talk over it, kissing Sir Dick is like kissing a tobacco 
shop in Piccadilly. As for Hugh, his appreciation of this part of 
the performance was candid, to say the least. I was obliged to 
tell him that comparisons were odious. 
"Poor Aunt Izzy was all kindness, or intended to be so. The 
moral of the interview with her I should say was that you had 
better not talk Debrett to any one who can't hear a word you say. 
I had warned Hugh that he would have to form square to receive 
the Peerage, so he knew what was coming. ' But why not let the 
dear old lady talk about it ?' said he. 'You've no idea what pleas- 
ure it gives them!' I saw he had a false image of Aunt Izzy 
in his mind, and tried to correct it without injustice to Aunty. 
' You know,'.I said, poor Aunty isn't exactly what one describes 
as a dear old lady. She's very good, you know--as good as can 
be! But all the same she's an Honorary Secretary, and has the 
welfare of her sex at heartmand indeed of everybody else's sex 
too. But then, that is her Advanced Self which has Platforms 
and denounces all sorts of things, and behind it all is a Superior 
Self enshrined in its own extraction from the Thorpes of Thorpe, 
and cherishing memories of people almost too well-connected to 
live. She doesn't talk much to her nieces about them. Indeed, 
I think she regards us as Renegades, who from sheer innate Vul- 
garity of Soul selected a Member of the Middle (]lasses for a 
Mother. Mamma was a School-Mistress, you know, and Papa fell 
in love with her--she was very beautifulmyou'll see her portrait-- 
at some lectures he gave on Education--fell over his Lecture table 
he always said.' 
"You see, Sarry dear, I did my .best to introduce the family, 
and prevent Hugh being taken aback. So I hope he wasn't much 



disgusted at having to shout into an ear-trumpet that he knew 
nothing personally about William the Conqueror, having only 
come to England since the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and that even his poor cousin Lord Fitzbroughton was only a 
direct descendant of a wool-broker in James the First's time who 
was created because he lent His JIajesty money. 
"I)o put yourself a little further back, Hugh dear/ said I. 
 Just look at poor Aunty how shocked she is!  
"However, the reason why Aunty looked shocked came out later 
when it became manifest that she had scarcely heard any of Hugh's 
communications. For after passing the evening with an evident 
weight on her mind, she unburdened herself to me as we were light- 
ing bedroom candles, being I suppose afraid she might be sleepless 
without explanations. 
"But, Aunty dear,' sai.cl I, after mastering the point involved, 
 Hugh never said he was any relation of Edith Sant's.  
"Well, my dear, I certainly thought he said so, and I think 
you ask him you'll find I'm right.' 
I-Iugh,' said I, shouting across the room, what relation are 
you of Edith Sant's?' 
"Is it a conundrum .' said he.  I don't know, I give it 
And, indeed, we all gave it up, until by good luck we got a clue 
from the word conundrum, which Auntys ear perverted terribly. 
"re were all talking about the Conqueror, dear, all the time. 
And I couldn't imagine why Edith Sant! Because sloe certainly 
has nothing to do with the Conqueror. 
"Perhaps, Sarry dear, as you've got it all wrote out quite plain 
on the last page, you'll see what it all came from. But I assure 
you that even with the Conqueror clue we were a long time getting 
to the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Aunty was greatly 
relieved, because Edith Sant, though very nice of course, is not 
exactly! As your sister Violet says, dear/ said Aunty, 'Edith 
Sant is not exactly.' So I had the authority of both for this 
curious fact. 
"Nolly came in five minutes before dinner in a dust-coat over 
cricketing flannels, having scored seventy-two and not out. The 
frame of mind generated by an incident of this sort is not favour- 
able to introduction of future brothers-in-law. In the present 
case llollys inattention to the question before the House, which 
was absolute, became warm appreciation of its merits the moment 
it transpired, to my surprise, that the General was an historical 
amateur Wicket-Keeper. The distinguished services of Colonel 
I)esprez during the Indian Mutiny, and before that in the Crimea 
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and taking care to make no noise, on the floor below. You kno 
what that sounds like . Then oblivion. And then I got up and 
wrote to Joe Vance at Balliol." 

l'rom same to same--.dated loplar Villa, Aug. 22, 1859. 

" DEAREST StRRY: I am quite heart-broken! Oh, why is it that 
there never can be any happiness at all for any one, without some- 
thing to spoil it all ? Why must there always be some gall at the 
bottom of the cup . I would have given worlds this should not 
have happened--I almost think that if I had foreseen it I should 
have run away from Hugh (that's the General) that day in the 
Rose Garden at Crofts and never gone near him again. I should 
like to be as miserable as I am afraid I have made some one else-- 
but I've told you nothing! I must try to get in order. I'll begin 
at the beginning. 
"I had such a nice cheerful letter from Joe in answer to mine 
telling him about the General, saying what fun it was, and fancy 
me engaged to be married! The letter was full of all sorts of jokes, 
picturing me in my new character of married woman. He rallied 
the General on his courage, wondered whether he had any idea what 
a firm disciplinarian I was, how many cigars a day I should allow 
him, and would he be taken to church three times on Sunday, and 
so on. You never could have imagined to read such a letter that-- 
well, now! I don't know how to finish the sentence--I must just 
go on with my story and you must guess- 
"I was beginning at breakfast to moot the point of when Joe 
Vance would come to London, and Tolly was disparaging hard 
reading, and pointing out its bad effect on mind and muscle, when 
lapa suddenly remembered that there was a skull at some place in 
Oxford he would like to see, in connection with gorillas' occiputs, 
and said if Hugh would undertake to keep me out of mischief he 
would run down and see the skull and Joe, and bring back word 
when he thought of coming to town. I told him Joe would come at 
once if I wrote for him, but there were such a lot of things to do 
I had left him to stand over for a week as I wanted to really see 
him when he did come. However, lapa seemed to prefer to go, 
and went away by the late train from Paddington. 
"The first glimmer I had of anything amiss was due to what 
was in itself a most reasonable action on Papa's part. lqothing 
could be plainer and simpler than that he should run down to Ox- 
ford to see this skull, as he was actually writing on the subject at 
the time. But he laid so much stress on the advisability of seeing 
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--the only way of concealing anything of this sort is to behave 
exactly as you would have done if it had not existed. 
"What time does your train go, General Desprez?" said Io 
This was what I should have said under other circumstances, so I 
said it now. 
"You'll come back with me, then ? That's all right! Oh, the 
train ? There's one at one-thirty. We should have nice time for 
some lunch at the Hotel, and just catch it comfortably." 
"I'll be ready in a few minutes," said I. And as I passed into 
my bedroom to get ready, I saw in the dressing-glass against the 
wall a haggard reflection, a lad of twenty quite worn out with 
want of sleep, rough-headed, jaded, pallid. It was that other 
young man, not doing any justice in his appearance to the intrepid 
resolution just formed in the heart of his original, who con- 
trasted him painfully with the reflection of the handsome face 
beyond, with no smile on it now, only a troubled gravity. I won- 
der whether he saw, in the youth his eyes were fixed on, something 
that brought memories of other battlefields. 
I was grateful to him for the way he helped me to ignore that 
other self, all the more grateful for the suspicion this glance at 
his reflection gave birth to that he was not altogether without a 
clue. The only other thing that favoured this idea was something 
that came into conversation during our journey up, when we had 
settled down towards the form of intercourse that was to be ours, 
and were chatting freely enough. 
"I want to ask you," said he, "to forgive me for calling ]l:iss 
Thorpe Lossie when I speak of her to you." 
"Why on earth should you ?" said I. "Of course." 
"Well, you're very kind! :But I don't know about the 'of 
course.' It might not always be felt so. It's taking your family 
name, you know--what you've always called her before I came 
intruding in like this. You see, they have so completely made me 
think of you as one of the family." 
"It has been like that." 
"And I remember that when I was a young chap--just got my 
ensigncymmy dear sister got engaged to a fellow. And mind you, 
she was the dearest sister ever a boy had--and Devil fly away 
with him if the very first time he saw me he didn't talk of her as 
Tucksey, which was our pet name for her. Oh!. how I hated 
him !" 
"Perhaps it was the way he did it ?" 
"If he hadn't assumed it as a right, I dare say I should only 
have wanted to kick him. As it was, I wanted to murder him," 
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:My hand was on the library chair in which her ather was 
sitting when he took me on his knee, a dozen years ago, to read 
the Euclid. The door that closed noiselessly behind her was the 
same door that she had come through then unheard, and I thought 
to myself how those same arms had come round my neck as I sat 
there, a small enquiring mind with all its life to come. 
If only I could have felt now as I felt then! But I had become 
a man in the years between. I remained to her the child of the 
old time that was gone, and she could kiss me. But I could not 
kiss her back, though it might easily be we should never meet 
again. 
I did not see, or at any rate cannot recall, how she left the 
room. What I next remember is being alone there with Dr. 
Thorpe. 
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higherin' of it up, in course, if it's to work out the same narrow- 
ness stop '--you understand all that, goey hay.--it's what they 
call marthamarticks at your shop.." 
I understood it perfectly. Intelligibility to the Reader is not 
of the essence of the contract between us, at least until I have 
some assurance of his existence. So possibly he may not under- 
stand about the Cupola as clearly as I did. lever mind! 
"And there it was, you see," my Father continued. "Two 
bricklayers and three labourers eatin' their thumbs off for half-a- 
day, and nobody to tell 'em to tell the Surveyor to 'ang himself; 
because I was away, and George (that's the foreman on the job) 
he's a narvous customer and timorous like. So when I came back 
to the Works here, there was George had been waitin' an hour, 
after drivin' his pony like mad, and then next mornin' comes a 
letter from the Surveyor's Orfice, and I told young Allender what 
he'd got to write, and you see what sort of a job he turns out.--I 
do hate mincin', and always did." 
"If he had followed your dictation exactly it certainly would 
have read better. But he evidently thinks that it doesn't much 
matter what there is in a letter if you begin with a catch-word." 
"What's that.--oh, ah, I know! When you write across the 
top, arter dear Sir! But why ever couldn't the young beggar 
write Hell, with a line underneath it, and then go on--' Referrin' 
to the above, etcetrer, etcetrer'?--You may laugh, goey, but it 
would have had a sort of forcibleness, low in this here young 
Allender's letter, I don't see where the forcibleness comes in." 
"1o more do I! You had better get a man who knows how to 
write a better letter than that. Why, he's a fool! Look how he 
finishes up with 'awaiting your reply' as if his letter was an 
enquiry ! " 
"Well now, lipper dear, I thought that the best part of the 
letter--it looks so well!" 
"You must consider what a letter is meant to say, Dad.--Lots 
of things look well in themselves, but it doesn't do to put them in 
other things' places." 
"Right you are, ;[oey, sure enough !--See what a lot one larns 
at a 'Varsity! But this here young Allender's expressions are so 
conwincin' when by themselves, that there's nothing you can lay 
hold of to sack him by. He argue-bargues with you like a winkle 
that won't come out of his shell." 
levertheless, my Father, feeling himself fortified by his counsel 
with me, and having as it were the University of Oxford at his 
back, did lay hold of something to sack Mr. Macfarren by, and 



CHAPTER XXV 

HOW JOE WOULD HAVE TAKEN A BETTER DEGREE BUT FOR CHESS. HOW 
HE PATENTED ttIS SPHERICAL ENGINE. HIS DIFFICULTIES WITH THE 
BRITISH ENGINEER. OF HOW HE IS CHEATED AND HIS FATHER COMES 
TO THE RESCUE. 

1  WROTE the last chapter for the sake of the bathing incident, 
and without any intention of showing that my application to 
reading was lessened at this date. But when I re-read it myself 
I see between the lines that this was the case, and that Lossie's 
misgivings were not without foundation. I did not become idle. 
But a powerful unconscious stimulus was removed--a stimulus 
that I myself had never realized or understood. 
When a runner resolves to do his best in the race, the impulse 
of his irst resolution lasts him to the end. His effort is auto- 
matic, and its uniformity will not be interrupted. A course of 
study to end in Academical honours is quite another thing; and 
effort may either be intensified by the introduction of a new 
motive, or chilled by the removal of an old one. Concurrent cir- 
cumstance has its say in the matter. This is prosy, but true. 
When I first became the proud possessor of my New Exercise 
Books at Penguin's I registered a vow of strenuous effort for [iss 
Lossie's sake, and the vow remained a fundamental part of my 
existence, without need of re-registration as long as its cause 
formed part of my existence too. But the cause had been tam- 
pered with, and though it still remained, its nature had been 
altered in some sense I had never regarded as possible, never hav- 
ing investigated its possibilities of change. I was not unlike the 
tree that blooms to the full until one day its tap-roots strike a 
new stratum. I was a seedling that, knowing no nourishment 
but one, did not even know it was nourishment until it was with- 
drawn. 
.I did not become idle. That was not in the nature of the 
animal. But I found out that my desire for distinction was a 
very shadowy one when left to itself; and although it was still 
actuated by Lossie from afar, it was not the same thing as having 
]aer close at hand. I began to neglect studies that I only cared 
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for as a means to an end--the end being Honours. I might 
parody Crabbe and say that gradual each day I loved my Classics 
less, my Physics more; and I might even finish as in the original, 
that I learned to play at Chess. I did, and I really think Chess 
had as much to do as anything with the lowness of the place I 
took in Honours. It was a respectable place, but no more. So 
I shan't tell you what it was. You must look in the listu 
for '62. 
Poor Lossie! She was sadly cut up about it, blaming herself 
and exculpating me. I have her letter still in which she says that 
she was sure it would all have been different if things had only 
gone on just as they were two years ago. The change was all her 
selfishness. "But then," she adds, "what would have become of 
Hugh if I had not married him." /[y other self, who was 
scotched but not killed, said unfeelingly that that was no concern 
of his. There was a second letter in her envelope, from the Gen- 
eral, and when I read it to him it made that young man feel 
horribly ashamed of himself: "Lossie tells me," he wrote, "that I 
ought to condole with you for getting down on the list as low as 
a place which I should have been only too proud to see a real 
brother of mine--get up to. So don't expect any commiseration 
at this shop! I've been trying to cheer her up about it, by telling 
her my real opinions about competitive examinations of all sorts. 
I hate them myself as much as I hate War. But one has to face 
both. What would become of Army Contractors without War, 
and Coaches without examinations?" 
However, I was perfectly conscious that I could have scored 
much better if I had let the Spherical Engine alone, and dis- 
carded chess-boards altogether, instead of merely when playing 
Chess. One shouldn't play without a board when one has an 
]xam. next day, unless it's in Divinity or something of that sort. 
I was aware that I had not done myself justice, and my vanity got 
some consolation. But I was destined to humiliation, for, coming 
up to London after the fight was over, I sauntered into Simpson's 
chess-rooms and lost game after game against professional hands 
at the rate of two-and-sixpence each. Indeed, I only succeeded i 
drawing once, and then I suspect it was because my opponent took 
too much brandy and soda. This opponent, however, told me oa 
story that acted as a wholesome warning. ] happened to speak of 
the University and my recent degree, and he remarked with a 
sigh that there had been a time when he too was a promising 
young man, at Cambridge, for whom his backers predicted a high 
Wrang|ership. "But I failed," said he, "and all because of thil 
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confounded game! I got involved in it, and couldn't get free. 
I might have been a useful member of Societyman actuary or an 
average-stater or something of that sort, and here I am, a profes- 
sional Chess-player, with nothing to boast of better than that 
Steinitz cannot give me a Knight!" I laid the warning to heart, 
and said check to all my chessmen. 
But I was not minded to say good-bye to the Spherical Engine. 
Have you never when in trouble felt a relief in some form of 
employment that precludes thought on any other? :M:echanics do 
this, just as much as Collecting, or Cricket, or Fishing. 
reciprocating movement was an absorbing delight, and all that 
seemed to be wanting for perfect happiness was to see it recipro- 
cate. The more effectively an Engine reciprocates in the brain 
of its inventor, the more irritated that inventor becomes at not 
seeing it externalized and fulfilling its destiny. As my Father 
was always ready to supply me with money, and as I had no 
scruple in asking him for it as an Endowment of Research, I 
devoted myself to development and construction. I alleged for 
the deception of all concerned, myself included, that I on|y did 
this while I was looking round and making choice of a profession. 
As I never took my eyes off cams and levers and journals and 
condensers and so forth except at meal-times or in bed, the fields 
explored in this search were not extensive. But I must have been 
persuaded that it was genuine, for when I -. registered my first 
:Provisional at the Patent Office I flattered myself that by the 
time it became necessary to complete the latent, the Engine would 
be reciprocating and developing cumulative energy (I think that 
was what it was to do) and the profession would be chosen, and 
all honest demands and aspirations satisfied. How innocent I was 
of any suspicion of my own ignorance! I have since learned 
much of the difficulties in the path of the Inventor. I am afraid 
I fancied construction would be as easy as latenting. 
However, sufficient for the day was the evil thereof; and having 
registered this lrovisiona] Specification, I had nine whole months 
before me in which to construct a Spherical Engine, and to look 
about me for a profession. As I have hinted above, I thought 
I was going to have an easy time, and I hadn't. 
You can lead a horse to the water, but you cannot make him 
drink. The first Practical :M:en I applied to, on stepping out of 
the region of drawing and mere theory, were deeply imbued with 
the spirit of my old friend Porky Owls, and bristled with stubborn 
resistance to the reception of new ideas, or any ideas. As they 
were all exactly alike, one example will do for the lot. :Messrs. 
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latchett & Paul, for whom my Father had built their great Iron 
Foundry and Engineer's Shops, had examined my drawings and 
pronounced them very ingenious and practicable (they were 
owing C. Vance & Co. a large balance), but excused themselves 
from undertaking them as not quite in their line. They intro- 
duced me to :McGaskin & Flack, who were special in the construc- 
tion of models, and would give an overpowering amount of con- 
centrated attention to this one. 
"If you'll take the advice of a practical man, :Mr. Vance, ye'll 
give up the idea," said :Mr. :McGaskin, after glancing slightly at 
the drawings. 
"I daresay the whole thing's impracticable for some technical 
reason I in my ignorance know nothing about," said I.  But 
couldn't you indicate the nature of it that I might be able  cor- 
rect it." 
"I wadna tak  upon mysel' to eendicate the nature of anything, 
wi'out a verra close exameenation." 
It would have been rude to say, "Then why the Devil don't you 
make one?" So I said instead that I would leave the drawings 
and return when :Mr. :McGaskin had had more time to examine 
them. 
"I couldna condescend on any parteecular defect," was that 
gentleman's remark when I returned a week after. "But if ye'll 
tak' my advice yell give up the idea." 
"I won't take your advice, :Mr. :McGaskin. And if $ take the 
drawings away I shall only go to some one else--so you may as 
well accept the job." 
"A wilful chiel maun hae his wull," said he. But he rang a 
bell, which procured a boy who undertook to tell Callaghan to 
send Pring. 
When Pring came he stood at bay at once. "You'll never make 
that work," said he. He really can hardly be said to have looked 
at the drawings. 
"Aweel, Preeng, this gentleman's a graiduate o' the Univairsitee 
of Oxford, and ye'll try to give him every satisfaction. Ye'll no 
be takkin' any responsibee]itee, ye ken. !" 
"I'll do my best, Sir. But it won't work!" 
Pring had a conviction that the really essential point was that 
he should be satisfied of the final success of the Engine. Also he 
wished everything to act the other way round, to add a sixteenth 
to the diameters of most things, and substitute steel for iron, 
iron for steel, gun-metal for brass, and anti-friction metal for 
gun-metal. He declined to put faith in calculation, and went so 
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"You don't know me, old chap!" said I, and Bony Macallister 
withdrew his eyes from a first-floor bedroom looking-glass back, 
visible through an open window, and turned round to see if he 
did. The warmth of the greeting that followed was such as only 
two boys who had nearly killed each other in old days could have 
compassed. 
"Why, you're intimate friends then," called out a soft Scotch 
accent from beyond the looking-glass, and I thought I heard Jane 
say sit quiet or it would all come undone again. 
"Well, you see, we were once such intimate enemies !" said Bony. 
"Come down and I'll tell you all about it." 
Vhereupon Jeannie came down all curiosity, and Jane along 
with her. And the Homeric tale was told. And Jeannie said 
that we were all old friends then, and we needn't be stiff any 
longer, and called 3z[r. ][acallister Archie and slipped her arm 
through his. And then naturally another light broke on me. 
It had this curious effect, that I had no further trouble with Joe 
Vance and his susceptibility to Jeannie's beauty. He was as 
undisguisedly glad as I was about her manifest relation to Bony 
][acallister. And Jeannie took upon herself to perceive that 
doubts had to be cleared up, and did it in this wise-- 
"Noo, Janie," she said, with the very slight Scotch accentaso 
slight that I won't try to render it in spelling. "You mustn't go 
telling ][r. Vance that Archie and I are engaged, because we're 
not." 
"All right, ][iss ][cGaskin," said I, "I won't believe ][iss-- 
:Miss. " 
"Spencer," said Jeannie. 
"Spencer," said I, "if she does tell me. But I am so glad 
about it, old fellow." And I wrung his hand again, and Jeannie 
gave me hers to go on with. Then we went back to the lawn from 
which we had strayed into a bye-pathmand found the two youths, 
Phil and Tom, having a game to themselves. They were cousins 
and evidently adored Jeannie, but not to the extent of loss of 
appetite or sleeplessness I 
"And noo ye've foond your way to the hoose," said IvfcGaskin 
pre when he returned from his daily round of whiskey-sips and 
double entry, "ye'll ken it weel anither time. It's a wee bit oot 
o' the warld, but ye'll no find better air, and ye can get on Hamp- 
stead Heath in twenty minutes." 
"It only took me a quarter of an hour to drive down," said 
:Miss Spencer. But even then I didn't put two and two together. 
I was always a slow-coach at this sort of thing. 
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was rather sorry he had been such an ass, murmured, "No more 
could I.'" 
I believe a suspicion, on Bony's part, that it was cruel to parade 
his own happiness, had more to do with our parting as early as 
 A. . than any desire of either to get home to bed. It was about 
then or a little later that we said good-bye on Waterloo Bridge, he 
going north, I south. I-Iis last communication referred to his 
:fother, who it seemed hated Jeannie, and who always blew up 
about his coming in late when she knew he had been at Circus 
Road. "I-Iope I shan't wake her up," said he. "Good-night, old 
fellow ! ' 
I walked home in the moonlight, and thought as my latch-key 
turned in the door that I hould aot wake my mother. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

OW JOE'S FATHER HAD BEEN MATCttBIAKING, AND HOW HE EXCEEDED 
HIS ALLOWANCE. HOW GOOD A DAUGHTER-IN-LAW WOULD BE FOR 
HIM. JOE IS NOT IN LOVE WITH THE FLAT JANE. HOW HE WROTH 
WHO SHE WAS TO LOSSIE; A FOOLISH LETTER. OF THE SPHERICAL 
ENGINE. HOW HE IET FLAT JANE AGAIN AT THE FERRET'S. AND 
GOT DANGEROUSLY CONFIDENTIAL. 

I WAS very late next morning, naturally, and my Father was 
going round to the Works in a hurry, so I had no talk with him 
until the evening at dinner. 
"You ain't tellin' me about the 'ansum gal, lqipper dear," said 
he. "You might tell your old Daddy somethin' about your goin's- 
on." 
"How did you come to know about ][iss McGaskin, Dad ." Y. 
asked. 
"Let me see---how did I come to know about her? It must 
have been when I was talking to what's-his-name---at the Foundry 
---churchyard sort of a name." 
"Paul ?" I conjectured. And I think the guess did me credit. 
"Right you are, Nipper! Well, it was his Aunt or Step- 
mother-in-law, old Goody Scratchett, was turnin' over young gals 
at ch'ice like for her nephew, and out she lets about a very en- 
gagin' young ]ass--a regular plummy one to make your mouth 
water. And it dont loller, says she, that a girl is pimply because 
her father is, nor yet one tooth a-stickin' out in front. And then 
young Churchyard he says of course everybody knows Jeannie 
McGaskinmbut she's engaged! And the old Goody she says 
Walker, and engagements don't count " 
"Were they talking like that in Ratchett & PauFs office in 
business hours ?" said I. "There can't be much doing there." 
"Well--you see, the old cat happened in. And it was me set 
em all off by remarking that I didn't put much cash on any young 
man if he hadn't got a gurl. So we had it all round up and down. 
What's this here young beauty like to look at ?" 
I hope I did Jeannie justice. I tried to. And my Father mur- 
mured occasionally that was my sort ! 
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sc I'm going to see this job safe through," said he. "Had my eye 
on it ever since we first got the idear, and I ain't the man to take 
it off now." He laid claim to having suggested a course of in- 
vention to my inexperience, and nourished originality in the soil 
of an infant mind which but for his care would have lain fallow. 
The construction of the Spherical Engine may be said to have 
gone smoothly. It might have gone even smoother, if it had not 
been blocked by resolute opposition on lring's part, and thwarted 
by his dexterous evasions. Tireless effort and unflinching single- 
ness of purpose on my side were victorious in the end; and the 
nearest approach to a belief in his own fallibility was produced in 
Pring's mind, when the steam was put on, and, after a snort of 
doubt about its own efficacy, followed by an unwarrantable buoy- 
ancy, the great machine began to reciprocate, just at the moment 
when Pring uttered his last prediction of unqualified disaster. 
He showed himself a true disciple of Porky Owls at this point, for 
he retracted nothing, and showed a tendency to denounce success 
as merely a form of failure. "It's follerin' on what you might 
expect," said he, vaguely. "But it don't do to drore any con- 
clusions on that. Results are what we go by." Pring thus 
reserved for himself an indefinite future, in which he might settle 
down comfortably and await the fulfilment of his prophecies. 
The Engine became so violently excited owing to its not being 
yet fitted with a governor that it had to be stopped. Congratula- 
tions followed, subject to reserves, and then Mr. ][cGaskin asked 
the inventor to dinner. " And that ye maunna be dool, Mr. 
Vance," said he, "geannie shall ask a lassie for ye. I canna 
promise ye ][iss Spencer. But there's aye a gude collection roond 
aboot, and she'll do ye justice." Could I in decency say less than 
that I hoped Miss Spencer would be achieved. I then concealed 
from myself the fact that I did so hope, lukewarmly, by remark- 
ing that she was quite an old friend. It brought a Platonic chill 
in, and I felt safer from misconception. 
"I had such a fright, lfr. Vance," said geannie, whose accent 
I continue to fight shy of spelling--it was so very silvery and 
tender. "We thought we shouldn't get ganey Spencer! But I 
made Archie go up to Hampstead and tell her you were coming 
and come she must. There she is!" But it wasn't ganey. It 
was Archie back without her. He had left a note, in the hope that 
at any rate she would come after dinner. 
Seven was dinner-time in the sixties; at Circus Road at least. 
And at half-past seven Mr. [cGaskin thought it was time to stop 
waiting any longer. "Ye'll have to geeve her up, Jeannie," said 
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"I thought you were about the same age." 
"Oh dear, no! years older. You can guess my age from 
Sarita's." 
"I know. You're seven years younger than she is. You always 
were. So you're six years younger than ][rs. Desprez. You're 
exactly my agc " 
"It's quite a coincidence. But then I was your age when you 
came to Hampstead all that long time ago, and I must have kept 
so all along." 
"It was compulsory on both. I say, ][iss Spencer !" 
"What do you say, ][r. Vance ." 
"I should like to come and see you in the Library again. It 
would be so funny! Just think what a long time it is!" 
"Do come. lapa would be so glad to see you. ][r. Oliver 
Thorpe is in lapa's Office--you know, of course!mand we'll ask 
him to come too. I'll send you a note. Have you any particular 
days you are engaged ." 
llo, I hadn't. So that was all plain sailing. "And now," said 
:Miss Spencer, "we can go and talk about the Academy. How 
]at you look, ][r. Vance! What's that for." 
;Joe llo. 2 muttered under his breath that this girl was a sharp 
girl. I told him I found her nice and bracing, and that I should 
take a leaf out of her book and say exactly what I thought. He 
night shut up. 
"Because I don't want to talk about the Royal Academy. I 
want to go on where we left off." 
"Where did we leave off? Oh, at exactly the same age!--- 
eannie isn't there, is she ." 
"Oh no! She's a mile off. llever mind Jeannie!" 
"I wasn't thinking of that! However, of course she does twist 
things round to stuff and nonsense, llo! I meant that I was old 
enough to be Jeannie's mother, nearly!" 
"Another ten years would do it. Just about as long as from 
when I saw you in the Library at Hampstead " 
"It seems a lifetlme--of course, it has been half of mine-- 
and yours." I liked those hazel eyes when they looked grave 
over the lapse of time. " Shall we have another fifteen, I won- 
der ?" 
I wondered. Then Jane Spencer kept on looking grave, and I 
began to be afraid our conversation was going to spoil--they are 
sensitive things, conversations! But it didn't, for my companion 
suddenly brought together the dispersing rivulets of chat, and 
nade them flow in a steady stream. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

JOE HEARS FROM FLAT JANE. HOW HIS FATHER SMELT A RAT. HOW 
JOE SPENT AN EVENING AT FLAT JANE'S FATHER'S, AND TOOK A BOOK 
TO HER LATER. OF THE OLD LIBRARY. JANE GETS AT JOE. BUT 
SHE IS VERY NICE. SHE CLEARS JOE'S IIIND UP GREATLY. JOE IS A 
FOOL--WHY NOT BE FRIENDS . HE TALKS WITH DR. THORPE, WHO 
RATHER LOVES JANE BY REPORT. JOE PERHAPS LOVES HER TOO AND 
IS A FOOL AGAIN. 

OF course Nolly Thorpe was in the Office of Spencer, Aldridge, 
Aldridge, and Spencer, and nothing would have been more natural 
than for me to saunter in at Hampstead in his company. I cer- 
tainly was very slow about social points, for I had completely for- 
gotten the legal side of lqolly's life, and regarded him merely as a 
cricketer, dormant or active according to the season. If I had 
been a real ]Kan of the World, I should have seen that the point 
was of no importance, and understood that Janey would attach no 
weight to a young man of my age asking to become a visitor to her 
family. I, who have always regarded the slightest implication of 
a pledge as my Act and Deed, took quite another view, and held 
that I had done something I was bound to "follow up." 
What a tight fit Life would be if all its obligations were laid 
down by extremely conscientious young men! 
The little note promised came in due course. It got burned 
late, but I can remember it word for word. Here it is: 

" THE LIMES, FROGNALL, HAIIPSTEAD, 
" lqov. 18, 1863. 
' DEAR ]R. VANCE: Would Tuesday suit you for dinner  Papa 
i only at home in the evening. Seven o'clock. 
"I am afraid Sarry will be away all next week. She would have 
liked so much to see you again. She says she has always looked 
on you as a sort of brother of ]Y[rs. Desprezmbut she can't remem- 
ber you anywhere except that once. With kind regards and hop- 
ing to see you on Tuesday, believe me, 
"Yours sincerely, 
 JANE SPENCEIL  

238 
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' Wot's your love-letter this morning, NipperS." said my Father 
as we sate at breakfast. 
"Will I dine on Tuesday . See it if you like, Daddy! There's 
nothing you want me for on Tuesday ." And I passed the letter 
over to him. He was rather slow over reading, though he had 
improved immensely of late years. 
"Jane Spencer," said he, taking the name first--" Widow lady 
I presoom." 
"Not a bit of it! Why should she be a widow ." 
"Thought it looked the sort of name a Widow would have. 
Jane Spencer--Jane Spencer " And my Father repeated the 
name as though he were trying it on a Widow and found it a good 
t. 
"She's a very nice girl about my own age. Who's this from, I 
wonder. Oh, it's Guppy Featherstonehaugh--in town till the 
fffteenthmcan't I dine Tuesday. tIummumsmgo to Opera--- 
Faust and ]argueritc " 
"Who's she ." interjected my Father, but I took no notice. 
"Little Tripey---engaged to be married--seems absurd!mNo, 
I can't! not Tuesdaymisn't the other one Tuesday ." 
"The very nice girl your own age ? She's Tuesday. But who's 
Marguerite ?" 
" She's nothing. She's in Faust. I'm sorry about Gup--but 
it can't be helped. We must get another day " 
"Won't the very nice girl do another daymnot even for tho 
ttoarperer?" I didn't rise to this, and my Father, after an 
effectual attempt to materialize [arguerite, gave her up, and went- 
back to a starting point. 
"Respecting of this here young Widow lady-----" 
"She's not a Widow," said I, emphatically. 
"Well, Nipper dear, keep your hair on! Anyhow, you'd think 
from her name she would come in and do rooms out. Coorse I 
know Nothin'! I'm only a sooperannuated old Governor . 
"You're my dear old Dad. However, I'll tell you all about 
her." And I did so, and by the time I'd got to the fourth or 
fifth reason why I preferred to chuck the Opera and go to tlamp- 
stead, my Father was choosing Jane's wedding dress. 
"Sorry she ain't a beauty, Joey! Look well in a sort of grey 
tool, perhaps ? Does she wear mittens ?" 
I wasn't the least responsible for the image my Father was con- 
structing of Jane Spencer. 
"Not that I know of, Daddy. And she really is a very nce- 
looking girl, with hazel eyes and a much better figure than her 
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tired from public life. On the table was the same mirror; in the 
bookcase was "Peter Simple." I could have got it out and gone 
on reading about flapdoodle in the same armchair. But then, 
thought I, all would go on very nearly as before till the time came 
for Lossie's return; and then no knock would come at the door, 
and the house would not as then become suddenly all aglow with 
Lossie. I turned sick at heart, and forgot the years between. I 
turned a little physically dizzy too, for when Janey Spencer came 
in she found me sitting in the chair with my head in my hands 
and my elbows on the table. 
She must have opened the door and looked in without my hear- 
ing her, for the first thing I did hear was her voice outside, 
peaking to the servant. 
"Would you please come, Eliza! Come at once--I am afraid 
:Mr. Vance is ill." I heard Eliza hurrying up the kitchen stairs 
as I ran to the door. 
"Oh, my dear ]V[iss Janey---do forgive me! I'm not ill at all, 
not the least--it's only a way I have of putting my face in my 
hands. And you came so quietly I didn't hear you." Of course 
it was a lie about putting my face in my hands--but it was a 
case of extreme pressure. I had to prevent Eliza thinking I was 
drunk--I wasn't afraid of Janey. However, I was so anxious for 
a perfectly clear conscience that as soon as Eliza had gone, I con- 
fessed up in that sense. 
"Something was the matter though," said ;Ianey, and nailed 
me to veracity with her candid hazel eye. 
"Yesmsomething. But I don't know that I can exactly 
describe it. Something connected with my having been here so 
long ago." 
"And Mrs. Desprez ?" 
What a very stupid boy I must have been at twenty-one to 
think this sharpness phenomenal! I got confused and stut- 
tered. 
 Yesmno--yes! Well, I suppose yes--in a certain sense, yes. 
Well then, yes! ' This last yes was a hauling down of colours 
in reply to an anticipated broadside. For Jane had not spoken. 
Neither did she speak till she had stirred the fire and made a 
blaze. Then she closed the door, and after a collateral remark 
about how nobody ever came fussing into the Library and one 
could chat in quiet, sat down before the fire and brought up the 
Bill for a second Reading. 
"I can remember Lossie Thorpe--that is, Mrs. Desprez---comlng 
in here and sitting in this chair with her bonnet in her 
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struggling in through the thickening snow, and remarked that it 
would be quite eontra pacem Domini Regis for me to think of 
going all the way to Clapham on such a night, I accepted the sug- 
gestion gratefully, and without mental complications, and Janey 
said I should sleep in "my old room." 

Why did I not accept Janey's frank interpretation of the posl- 
tion  Why could I not see that her persistence in getting at the 
truth about Lossie was due to her wish to define the terms of her 
friendship with me, and to preclude philandering? She was just 
the sort of girl to be able to be friends with a man and no more, 
provided he would be content to reciprocate. But I must needs 
sneak in a sub-intent to the effect that the position might be 
reconsidered, and I really only made use of the treaty as a 
stepping-stone to its reconsideration. Poor Janey had squared it 
all up with me so truthfully and courageously. For how could 
better security have been given for good behaviour than the con- 
fession of an anchorage elsewhere . Surely I was to be relied on 
to keep my affections to myself. But in any case of this sort, 
however truthful may be a girl's wish to fraternize but not to 
marry, the man's restless vanity is sure to be at work suggesting 
that her version of her sentiments is probably untrue, and that it 
is really quite impossible she shouldn't care for him a little more 
than that ! 
So when (as may be imagined) it came to the foolish declara- 
tion, that should not then have been made, of a passion that I was 
not absolutely certain I felt, Janey threw out her hands with a 
sort of gesture of despair, and cried, "Oh, ][r. Vance, ][r. Vance, 
we were so jolly and now you've spoiled it all!" And so I had, 
and had done it very stupidly too. For a revelation of what I 
was pleased to call my feelings, which would have been plausible 
to myself, or maybe more than merely plausible, a year after my 
confession about Lossie, was a mistake at the end of a couple of 
months. 
My Father, who had been watching my proceedings with deep 
interest, was rather disgusted when I told him the widow lady 
said she wouldn't have me. For he persisted in considering Janey 
as essentially a relict; although by miscarriage of circumstances 
she had never been married. He cheered up, however, when I 
gave him a few more particulars. "It's only her 'umbug, Joe," 
was his conclusion. "The land warn't ripe for building! You 
turned on the water before it biled, and just spoiled all the tea. 
I should 'ark back to tl startin'-post if I was in your stockinS, 
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"Indeed she is," said I, and broke into a panegyric of Janey 
with real pleasure. 
"And you really mean, Joe," said he, when I had done, "that 
you felt all that and couldn't put any more steam on than what I 
gather you did--from what you say ?" 
"I put on all the steam I was capable of." 
"About two pounds to the inch'." 
"More than thatmsay, twenty." 
"What pressure is wanted to make your other Engine, the Great 
Invention, reciprocate ?" 
"It works best at high pressures." 
"Ah, Joe dear, that's where it is! The Human engine works 
best at high pressures. Janey would reciprocate, I have no doubt, 
at two hundred to the inch. What does your Father saymyou've 
told him ." 
"Oh yes--I've told him. He goes on the same line--says I 
turned on the water before it boiled, and spoiled all the tea." 
'tHis metaphor is better than mine. We seem to run into 
metaphors over this job! Of course the urn ought to spit and 
fizzle before you turn the handle downmalso the pot ought to be 
warm! It's a pretty allegory, low you'll have your smoke." 
And I sat and puffed before the fire. 
But, as all roads lead to Rome, so for me in these days all roads 
led to Lossie, who was my Rome. Even the allegory of the urn 
and the tea brought back to me one of the thousand pictures of 
Lossie which line the walls of my gallery of Memories. I could 
see her plainly kissing Sarry on both sides; as I presumed, to keep 
her isosceles !--and could again hear the urn in the breakfast-room 
at The Limes protesting against being left boiling so long. Now 
if you skipped the place where I told of this you won't know what 
I mean. Skip this toom 
"Cheer up, Joe! Don't look so sad, old man. The fly-wheel 
will keep the engine running till you put the steam on again. 
She'll be all right!" 
"Janey Spencer ? Oh yes--I daresay that may come all right-- 
one mustn't be in too great a hurry." 
But the Doctor looked unhappy and disconcerted as he stood 
there on the hearthrug rubbing his chin. Then he made a turn up 
and down the room, stopping to take snuff. Then he came back 
and let himself down into his armchair again with " Ahmwell! " 
Each of us knew what the other was thinking of. 
"Leave it all in God's hands, Joey," said he. And we left it--- 
left it alone, at any rate, until the servant having provided a tray 
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we can all do our best in patience, and be ready to accept the end 
when it comes. That's my meaning, or most of it." 
"You were afraid I should get into a Capstickian Complicated 
]lixture over it ." said I. For really, it seemed to me we were 
on the edge of a :Metaphysical morass. 
"That sort of thing certainly!" said he. And we both laughed, 
with a little tribute to old times, somehow, in our laugh. "But I 
don't see the use of Anthropomorphism at all, unless it stands by 
us at a crisis! However, if I can't get a gleam, I shall just be 
patient in the dark. But it would have been very nice, dear boy, 
to know that you were happy--No! I wasn't building on it. And 
you mustn't allow a wish to make my mind easy influence you. It 
would be wrong to :Miss Spencer. If you try again, after what 
she has said, she will probably believe what you say--which she 
evidently didn't, last try !--Joe ! "--:My name came from the 
Doctor by itself, in serious appeal. I-Ie laid his. forefinger on my 
hand, that held my empty pipe on the table beside me. "Yes-- 
Doctor !" said I. 
"Are you quite sure you know how much you care about her ." 
"I'm sure I could " 
":Marry her ? Yes--of course! But, I mean, are you sure you 
don't care more than you think ?" 
"No," said I, after a moment's reflection. "I'm not." And I 
wasn't. And I tried again, and Janey believed what I said. So 
did I. 
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This particular Aunt of Janey's then, being bristly, and dif- 
ficult of approach by half-fledged nephews, had thrown obstacles in 
the way of my calling for Janey to take her back to Hampstead, 
but at the same time had been keenly alive to the perils of the 
wilds of suburbs, and had graciously provided the carriage to give 
her a lift to my Father's. We were teaing together greatly to our 
satisfaction when Pheener knocked. And that brings me back 
to the letter again. 
"qo, dear girl--you shall have the letter all to yourself and 
read it first if you like." 
"I was only joking, dear Joseph. :Be a good boy and come 
back here and we'll read it together." And I have no doubt if 
you could have looked in at the window you would have remarked 
that we were a nice-looking young couple of spooneys on a settee 
reading a letter. 
As our last letters had contained plenty to answer there was not 
much about India. There was a good deal about my Father, and 
I was a little sorry Janey should see it. Then I saw, glancing 
ahead of our deciphering, that the letter went on to answer my 
question about being "romantically in love." I was apprehensive 
that something might easily grate on the existing order of things, 
which had all come about since my letter was written. I estab- 
lished a firmer hold on Janey's loose hand, to provide against 
contingencies. On went the letter- 

"Hugh and I were so amused with your visit to the Scotch 
Engineer's. Can't your friend Bony be induced to give up the 
lovely Jeannie? You seem to have been in a very serious plight 
about her. But fancy you happening on the other Jane at the 
same house. The idea of its being Grizzle all the while, and your 
not knowing it! But 'not half bad, considering'! Let me tell 
you, you are a most impertinent young man, and Janey is quite 
one of the most charming and delightful creatures I know----" 

"Very well, ][aster ,Toseph," said Janey, sternly, withdrawing 
her hand from mine. "You shan't have it back again--you don't 
deserve it! 'Hot half bad, considering!' Well, I like that! 
And then you have the impudence to ask me to marry youmafter 
saying I wasn't half bad, considering!" 
"Please, it wasn't me," said I. "Please, it was a clerical error. 
1)lease, i was a lapsus calami." 
"Yes, that's all very fine! But considering what That's what 
I want to know! Tow do you deserve it back 1---' Of course not? 
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"--What's that word ?" 
"' In Nature.' That man that painted Vi, you know, said the 
mouth was small ' in Nature ' " 

"--' in Nature,' and I can't help thinking you have got an idea 
that a daughter-in-law and a household would be good for your 
Father, and would keep him from the Whiskey-bottle-----" 

"Grizzle dearest--Lossie has quite misunderstood something I 
said. Oh, do--oh, don't--I mean don't go on reading, because 
Lossie can't have meant any one but me to read it " 
Janey folded up the letter and nat turning it over with the free 
hand. The other lay very limp in mine--and she said not a 
word. 
"Oh, my dearest--don't you misunderstand me too!--I kno 
quite well what gave Lossie that notion--it was in a letter I wrote 
before--you know I began sending off letters soon after she. 
went. It was before ever we met at Circus Road--indeed, it 
was!" But Janey only turned the letter over, and her hand was 
very cold in mine. 
"Never mind, dear Joseph," said she at last. "It was right 
and good of you to think about your Father. But" 
But Janey's lips clenched and her face wrinkled up as though 
a burst of tears were coming. It stopped in an early stage before 
reaching the sob or gasp, and only spoiled her face for a second 
or so. "Never mind," said she, courageously. "We must be off 
--we shall never get to ttampstead in time for dinner." Janey' 
face wasn't at its best when she began to cry, and I was glad 
when she cleared up. 
She did not quite clear up though--there was a chill all the 
way to Itampstead, a something uncomfortable. She was sweet 
and nice, as she always was; but warmth and comfort had gone. 
I could see that ]Y[r. Spencer's legal acumen perceived that some- 
thing was wrong, but his professional reserve Jorbade his asking 
questions. As for ][rs. Spencer, I don't know whether she ever 
perceived anything at all on this or any other subject. Besides, 
there were guests. 
I did not stay the night, as my room was bespoken by a country 
cousin. I found my way back through a gale and sleet to Clap- 
ham about two in the morning, and went to bed discouraged. 
I had arranged to stay at home next evening and dine with my 
1Pather. I had been neglecting the old boy lately, and whenever 
I did this I fancy he took a little extra, to balance. He seemed ta 
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.me peevish and sleepy. He made an unusual parade of allow- 
ancing himself two small glasses of whiskey, and even directed 
Pheener to take away the dam bottle. 
"If I do go the length of another 'arf-a-glass," said he, "it'll 
be quite independent of this here allowance---acrost another bar 
..as you might say, hay, Nipper?" This was his favourite method 
of combining a clear conscience with the profits of transgression, 
and the smile under Pheener's skin came through to the surface. 
"What's little Clementina a-grinnin' at ." said he. 
At this the smile became a giggle or splutter, and vanished into 
the passage with 1)heener and a tray. Provided with more cheer- 
fulness of tone by this little incident, my Father went on: 
"But you haven't any call to fret, dear Nipper. Your old Dad 
isn't going to be a burden on two young folk starting in life. 
You'll be all right." 
"Daddy !" 
"Nipper! Just precisely as I say, so I stick to! You and this 
here nice young lady, ],[rs. Nipper as is to be, are going to start 
fair without encumbrances. You'll have to provide your own en- 
cumbrances," here came in a trace of jocularity, which expanded 
as my Father proceeded to rough-sketch an advertisement, an- 
nouncing the arrival of an early grandson. 
"But, Daddy, it would spoil it all, if you were not there." 
"Would it, Joey? But I expect lIiss Lossie's right. She 
mostly is. She's right about the dam bottle, and I expect she's 
right about you." He put on a pair of gold-rimmed spectacles 
which had served two purposes, one to give a finishing touch to 
solvency and respectability, the other to nourish a fiction that the 
wearer had always had a turn for reading, but had been baffled by 
short sight. He then pulled out a massive pocketbook, in which he 
had actually learned to write very fair memoranda, and drew 
from a side slip a letter which I at once identified as Lossie's let- 
ter of yesterday! I had looked for it when I returned, there being 
a remainder unread, and had been upset at not finding it, but had 
thought possibly Janey had taken it, and forgotten to give it 
back. Here was a nice mess! 
"Well--I declare---Dad! There's my letter, after all! 
hunted for it all last night." 
"Nippers shouldn't leave their letters about. When they do, 
their Dads finds 'em and reads 'em. When they reads 'em their 
conclusions are (push over the 'baccy to my side)--as follows."-- 
This resource of rhetoric favoured the lighting of a pipe before 
continuing.--" Are as follows--you shut up, Joey, and let me do 
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so--you have no right." And then hearing her Father's footstep 
outside at this moment she called to him. "PapawPapa! Do 
come in and help me!" and in reply to his "What is it, dearS.- 
tell me what's the matter," threw herself into his arms and be- 
tween her sobs said, "Help me to tell him I cannot marry him, 
and male him believe it." 
"If ever Janey changes," said :Mr. Spencer, "or seems to, I 
will let you know. But she seems to me quite in earnest. :My 
poor boy," added he kindly, "I can't tell you how sorry I am about 
it all. I think we had better say good-bye now." 
And I walked home all the way from ttampstead to Clapham-- 
in fact, I went a long way round quite needlessly. And all 
through that long walk my mind went on concocting and reciting 
the account of all these things that I meant to write out by the 
next mail--to Lossie! 
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can't you go in, in earnest, Joe, for the thing you're always 
dabbling in, and spending your Father's money on? Take up 
Engineering and hammer away at it like mad." 
"Well--of course that's what I should like to do. Only I 
thought a Profession ought to be a Bore---not a Pleasure." 
"Greatest mistake in the world, Joe." 
"Then there's another difficulty, I)octor--I can't get any one to 
teach me anything." 
"Can't they teach you anything at ]Y[cGaskin and Flack's ?" 
"]Y[cGaskin and Flack's," I echoed with tremendous scorn--- 
"why, they know nothing themselves. I have to tell them every- 
thing, and then they do it wrong." I proceeded to give a sketch 
of this Firm, to which I ascribed abnormal ignorance and very 
inferior plant. I had been in collision with Pring that morning 
on the subject of screwing lathes- on whom I had discharged all 
the knowledge I had lately got from a paper read before the Insti- 
tute by a very advanced German, who, if I remember rightly, could 
make a screw that only travelled one way, rendering lock-nuts 
things of the past. 
"Couldn't you find him out and get him to take a pupil ." said 
the Doctor. "Howsomever, Joe, if nobody can teach you any- 
thing until he knows how to make a screw like that, you must be 
pretty well informed. :Now, why can't you do this way? ][ost 
likely there's some corner at the works your Father could .spare 
room in. " 
]y Father was adjusting a bandana handkerchief over his 
head to go to sleep under. "There isn't," said he, "elbow-room for 
a one-armed man to blow his nose in at present-" Dr. Thorpe 
looked thwarted. "But I might make an 'andy shop for you," 
went on my Father, "by jaekin' up the roof on the main buildin', 
and addin' a story. There wouldn't be any great trouble go with 
that." Dr. Thorpe looked greatly relieved, and my Father drew 
the bandana over his head and went balmily to sleep. . 
"There, you see, Joe! And your Father was saying hed got 
more lower than he eould use. So you would have nothing to do 
but find a clever foreman, who would understand about paying 
wages." 
' I could pay wagesY 
"You can do Differential Calculus, ;Ioe, I've no doubt. But 
don't run away with the idea that you can pay men wages. It's 
the last acquisition of human experience." And my Father mur- 
mured in his sleep, "lever you do anything yourself.'.' 
TI foregoing fragment of after-dinner chat at the Doctor's 
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sketches out very nearly what did happen. In fact, my Father 
provided me with all the means of starting Mechanical Engineer- 
ing on my own account, and though I spent a great deal of money 
on inventions, still with my Father's shrewdness to back me I was 
able to make a -fair show of covering the outlay and even clearing 
a small profit. But these were merely inventions-by-the-way, as 
they may be called. They belonged to a contemptible class of con- 
trivances, and their objects were to sift and grind, to produce 
cleanness and comfort, or to save needless labour. A new device 
was on the road having a nobler object, that of destroying human 
life at a small expense and a great distance. This was the source 
of a good deal of emolument, and the development of it to the 
highest degree of perfection that any Repeating Rifle had then 
attained gave the keenest pleasure to its joint Inventors, neither of 
whom was capable of murder, though each felt satisfaction at the 
existence of foreigners as raisons-d'etre for arms of precision, 
without whom we should have had to resort to Civil War, a shock- 
ing expedient. 
Did I mention that Bony ]YIacallister was also in the Engineer- 
ing line, or was I too busy with other matters when I wrote of 
him ? I think the latter. Anyhow, Bony and I were great chums, 
and ended by going into partnership over the ]lacallister Re- 
peater-as I insisted on its being called, after him. It is for- 
gotten now, and a living sentinel can be sniped, and his thoughts 
about his home cut short, nearly two miles farther off. For we 
live in a great Age. But while it lasted the run on the ]lacallister 
lepeater was phenomenal. 
The first of these horrors was completed by us on my twenty- 
fourth birthday. It was not brought to the notice (or, at least, 
driven home to the notice) of the War Office till General Desprez's 
return from India some time after. But there it was, a highly 
finished and perfect instrument, for us to gloat over, as Nelly used 
to gloat over his bat. And there was I, one November afternoon I 
remember well, gloating over it in a rocking-chair in my Father's 
Snuggery, while Bony poured out the tea. 
"When's that tea coming, Bony?" said I. "Look alive!" 
"Stop a minute," said Bony. "Fly in the milk." 
"I tell you what, Bony. I'm sure that oval ought to be decimal 
point nought one less on the short diameter " 
"He will kick so confoundedly, or I could get him out. Isn't 
that a good deal ?" 
".Well--say ought nine nine. Why don't you take the handle 
of the spoon  ' 
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"I've got him! But he's brought a long striggle of cream out 
with him--he's tied up in it. I don't see that we can tell anything 
about it until it's been property tested at the Butts. I'll put a 
little lukewarm water over him, and that '11 get him clear." 
"Not too hot, you booby. When can Rawlings meet us at the 
Scrubs " 
"There's a letter from him--you open it. I say, look here! 
The beggar's all free except one leg" 
"Hm--hm--hm! Not before Thursday--what a bore! When's 
that tea coming, Bony ?" 
"Don't be in a hurry! You're such a hard-hearted chap. Give 
the poor beggar time to get his leg out." 
"You've no need to stick there looking at him. You pour the 
tea--I'll see he's all right." 
And two young men drank two cups of tea as they watched 
with animation the return of that fly to the active duties of life. 
As soon as the convalescent had drunk the milk off his person, 
and flown away clear, their attention was undividedly given to the 
implement of Hell which had absorbed it for more than a year. 
But even that flagged, and another topic dawned. 
"What are you going to christen that Baby, Bony ." 
"Mrs. Macallister's Baby ." For Bony was married ! His very 
long engagement had terminated some months before, and the 
young couple had availed themselves of their power to add to their 
number like a Committee, and the new member was expected very 
shortly. Bony had the meanness to try to shuffle the whole re- 
sponsibility on his wife, always speaking of the expected article 
as Mrs. Macallister's Baby. 
"I want it to be Jeannie," said he. "Jeannie wants it to be 
Archic " 
"You'll have to make some concession about the sex." 
"That's where it is! We don't want the same sex. Se wants 
a he--I want a her. I expect she'll get her way. Women always 
do!" I contributed a remark that Time would show, and felt 
sagacious. 
"I say, Joseph," said Bony, with the tone of one who is really 
approaching a subject, "whatever possessed you to make such a 
fool of yourself about Janey Spencer two years ago " 
"I didn't make a fool of myself, my dear boy. My Creator had 
anticipated me. You see I was left in his hands (as the Doctor 
says) when I was non-existent and couldn't speak for myself. Be- 
sides,  one a fool for asking such a nice girl as Janey to marry 
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 Seventeen. But I don't believe it was that, oseph. I don't 
])e]ieve you were quite in earnest?  
"I think I was though," said I, weakly. And Bony riposted 
incisively" Stuff and nonsense! 1/o one thnls he's in earnest. 
tie knows he is, or he knows he isn't." 
"You think that I ought to have gone about it the way you 
did." 
"I don't know that. But I do think you ought to have been 
quite unable to help going about it that way under the same 
circumstances, and I'm afraid you weren't. Itookey, how late it 
is! Ieannie expects me home early to dress or dinner at 
lhillipses. '' 
I sat in the hal-dark when Bony had gone, wondering how ar 
his belie was right. I could picture to mysel the summer night, 
the leay hush o the still garden, the smell of the roses, and the 
lovely ace that the crying need or one in his buttonhole had 
brought so near to his ownand the natural consequences! How 
could it have been otherwise? But change the characters! It 
seemed disloyalin eelingto try such an experiment o im- 
agination on poor ;Ianey. But how should I have behaved ? Let 
me shut my eyes and thinkWe]l! honestly now, I believe, as a 
matter o act, I might have done the very selfsame thing. 
"But," cried 3oe 1o. , breaking a long silence, "could you not 
have shaken hands decorously, like a well-behaved young gentle- 
man ? I you had tried, mind you, if you had tried ." I owned I 
thought I might, with sel-restraint. 
"But then," cried he again, and I flinched at what was coming, 
"how if it had been Lossie ?" 
Yes, that was the question! Itow if it had been Lossie 
I sat on in the twilight, forgetting everything, even the :Mac- 
allister Repeater, dreaming of a past that for the moment became 
more real than my surroundingsmore real than myself, for that 
matter. 
I was brought to by a recrudescence of lheener with the lamp. 
I was not grateful, for though I was aware of the necessity for 
the existence of a sad young man in the dark (to do the recollect- 
ing), still the things he remembered were happiness such as he 
could not make Hope beckon out of the future; and for the 
moment the whole of the present had slipped away. 
"Cook says, Sir," said Pheener, when she had established the 
Lamp, "shall she put the soles down to do, or wait any longer for 
Master " 
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I remembered that my lather had said something about being 
late because he was on an Arbitration job and he was acting j'intly 
with a couple of other charackters in the Building line, and he 
couldn't be sure how long they mightn't go on fooling. He im- 
plied that, if alone, he would make short work of any decision as 
dinner-time approached. In fact, he had an infallible guide for 
all Referees. "Be as unfair as you can to 'em all! :Make 'em 
swear at you, one same as t'other! In six weeks they'll be saying 
give me Wance for an Arbitrator!" 
"Let's see what o'clock it is now, lheener, '' said I. And it had 
actually gone eight. "I had no idea it was so late. But there's 
nothing that will spoil ?" 
"Oh law, no, ][aster ;Joseph. It's only soles and rumpsteak." 
"Suppose we wait till half-past and give him a chance." And 
lheener departed to tell the cook. 
We gave him the chance, and as he did not return I devoured 
one of the soles, and disfigured the rumpsteak, under the inspeco 
tion of lheener. Hothing is more hateful than gormandizing 
under a supervision which you know is talcing stock of your 
generosity or stinginess, in grabbing the best bits for yourself or 
leaving them for later comers. Of course one hopes they have 
another piece of steak all to themselves in the kitchen--but the 
principle is the same. I tried to keep down the Socialisms that 
boiled up within me, urging me to ask lheener to share the 
banquet, by chatting amiably with her about the state of trade and 
so forth. It softened the invidious inequality. 
"I hope the Soles are cheaper than they were, lheener? '' 
lor, with nobody to countenance me, I felt I was Lucullus. 
"Indeed they're not, ][aster Joseph. These were two and 
three." I thought I would change the subject. 
"What's become of that chap that had to be taken to the lolice 
Station very carefully because he'd cut his throat and they were 
afraid the bandages wouldn't hold ?" 
" Ohmthat tIenderson chap? The magistrate cautioned him, 
and he promised not to do it again. But he was back at the (ourt 
three days after for feloniously intermarrying [rs. Henderson, 
his first wife being still alive." 
"Gracious, lheener! You don't mean to say he went and got 
married with his throat in that state!" 
"Law no, ][aster Joseph, of course not! tte's been married 
twenty-two years and got fourteen children. 2rod the first party 
she turned up intoxicated, and said she'd have his liver out. So 
he tried to cut his throat." 
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minutes after. Then they dispersed with raised voices of fare- 
well, and wheels rolled one way and boots tramped the other. 
:My poor Dad was very nearly (if not quite) quite drunk--he 
was, in fact, worse than I remembered seeing him since one or 
two horrible recollections of babyhood. He evidently did not be- 
lieve he had tumbled down, but he thought somebody else had, 
and wanted to go back and pick them up. With his usual candour 
he admitted his shameful condition, but seemed consoled by re- 
lecting that his fellow Arbitrators, with whom he had dined, 
were a something sight worse than he. He said I should have 
seen them, and was really sorry I had lost the opportunity. I 
got him to bed and locked him into his room, and went to rest 
myself humiliated and heartbroken. 
Whether I was wise to talk about it to lheener next day, I 
don't know. But I felt so lonesome that I could not resist seeking 
for sympathy; especially in a quarter where the ice was already 
broken, and no further harm seemed likely to be done. She made 
me much more cheerful by making light of the occurrence. I 
take it to be a mark of the tacit respect men really have for 
women's idea of right and wrong, that whenever a man feels 
ashamed of himself or others, nothing is so consolatory to him as 
to be pooh-poohed by female authority. 
"Only think now," said she, "of the :Master tumbling down on 
the pavement and never knowing it. But they never will believe 
it, not if it's ever so!" And I thought I remembered more than 
one exactly similar occurrence in fiction. There was something 
soothing to me about Pheener's analysis of drunkenness; although 
I have no idea why I deferred to a kind of claim on her part, of 
knowing more about it than I did myself. Was it akin to Pring's 
parade of his mathematical ignorance as a vantage ground for the 
refutation of scientific conclusions? I don't believe she knew 
more about drunkenness from personal experience than Pring 
did about mathematics. But both took a superior tone with 
me. 
I had also another motive than want of sympathy in talking to 
Pheener. She had gone up very high in my estimation from her 
resolution not to accept my Father unless he offered her a sober 
hand and heart. I-Iow many young women in her position would 
have surrendered at discretion! Consider the worldly improve- 
ment to a girl like Pheener! And yet, solely from her regard for 
him and his dead wife, she refused to jump at an offer made in an 
irresponsible condition, although she knew perfectly well that offer 
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would be held binding. Do many women resist temptation on 
those lines ? Do any men  
I felt I was making some return for this good conduct of 
lheener, by showing my confidence in her, and talking freely on 
the subject that interested us both. 
"I shan't stop and see him, lheener," said I; "Id better not. 
I should go out, anyhow; so I shall go out. I'm not going to 
ChurchmI shall go for a walk." Which looks as if my birthday 
fell on a Saturday. I suppose it did, for, drunk or sober over- 
night, my Father would not have lain in bed late any day but 
Sunday. "I shall go for a walk, and just you do as I tell youm 
I know I can trust you. Don't give him the Whiskey when he 
asks for it, and say I've taken it away. I shan't take it away, 
because it wouldn't be any use. He'd get more. But I want him 
to know what I think." 
"All right, Master Joseph," said lheener. And I went for a 
walk towards Wimbledon Common, and after a refreshing couple 
of hours came back through Upper Tooting and stopped at loplar 
Villa. 



fIIAPTER XXXI 

IU DR. THORPE WAS Ii TROUBLE HIMSELF, FOR THAT BEPPINO IS IN 
L: SGRACE. 1WOLLY'S OPINION ABOUT BEPPIIWO'S FRIEIWDS. HOW BEP- 
PIIWO WAS THRASHED. A PASSIOIATE ADMIRATION. BEP REALLY 
VAIN OF IT. HOW JOE WAS UIWFEELIIWG TO Hill. HOW PHEEIWER 
TOOK AWAY THE BOTTLE. 

WHEN one goes to a friend for sympathy, it is always safer to 
hear a little about his affairs before one begins to air one's own 
grievance, as he may be worse off than oneself. Luckily, I kept 
mine back when I first entered the Library at Poplar Villa, where 
I found Nolly and his father evidently very much depressed; and 
then, when I had heard the cause of their depression, decided that 
I would keep my Jeremiads about my own miseries for a future 
occasion. I selected a genial manner to say "Nothing wrong, I 
hope ?" in; and felt that it was successful, as far as concealment 
of my own "something wrong" went. Nolly and the Doctor 
looked at one another, and gave a variety of doubtful hums and 
grunts, mostly interrogative. The latter postponed a pinch of 
snuff, and waited for responses from Nolly, who scratched his 
left temple slowly, and replied with a question. "What ought we 
to say ." 
"I shouldn't say anything, only it's $oe," said the Doctor. 
"Being Joe, perhaps the fairest thing to say is that $oey has been 
making an ass of himself. No! I don't think it's worse than 
that." This was in reply to anticipated exception taken by Nolly, 
who thereon evidently locked up an opinion that, whatever it was, 
it was worse; but was none the less not sorry to lock it up, as his 
father took the responsibility. 
"What's the Poet been doing?" I asked. 
"Tdaking love to his friends' wives," grunted Nolly. And I 
gave a very short whew, with a very long gamut. 
"Only one, Nolly, only one!." said his father. "Let's be fair, 
even to Parnassus." 
"Only one at a time," said Nolly. "We shall have more 
anon !" 
"1o, no, Noll! You're too hard on your brother. Let's be fair ! 
270 
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of the fence--involuntary eavesdroppers. Then we came in, and 
I sang out, ' What's the row  '" 
"And what was the row  At least, what was the explanation ?" 
" "Joey gave his to the Governor, who took him away, into the 
house. I walked away with Thornberry. I quite sympathized 
with him, and I think in his position I should have done exactly 
what he did." 
"I understand that he chastised ][aster ;loey, who of course 
couldn't do anything in the way of self-defence. Wasn't that it ?" 
"Well! It was, rather, I'm sorry to say. It wasn't like that at 
my school, lor yours ." 
"Far from it! Too far, I should say. lo matter how small 
you were, 'Hit back first, and think about it after' was the rule at 
St. Withold's. We accepted the injunction to offer the other cheek 
to the smiter, as meaning that we ought to give him another op- 
portunity of provoking us behind the Cloisters where the fights 
were. But what was Tripey's account of the business?" 
"Much what you might suppose! His wife came to him and 
complained of Bep having 'forgotten himself,' whatever that 
means, and said it was his duty to speak seriously. Of course 
Tripey wouldn't allow that Helen had been leading laris on. Oh 
dear, no ! " 
"I like him for that." 
"So do I. Not a bad boy, Tripey! All the same she had led 
him on, keeping herself quite within the letter of the law, of 
course. And then the stupid little idiotmI'm half sorry for him 
all the while--being human myself " 
"And then the stupid little idiot - .. ." ' 
' Well! As he expressed it to his fathermhe gets ' overtaken by 
a passionate admiration' for the minx--that's not the governor's 
expression, of course--and then the Apsley lackets suddenly 
entered au ond du theatre, and there was a tableau!" 
"If the Apsley lackets had come in five minutes sooner ]ep 
vould have been sitting on a chair at a respectful distance nursing 
his hat and cane, and being a real visitor. If they hadn't come in 
at all Mrs. T. wouldn't have rushed away to complain." 
"I don't think we can wonder at her. Old ][rs. Apsley lacket 
vas there. It wasn't only the young ones. The old lady was 
]Wrs. Candour in this performance. But I tell you seriously, 
Joe, that I think it was a good job Mrs. (andour came in--Bep's 
weakness itself in this direction. However, he shouldn't have 
said that about 'encouragement' to the lady's husband. That was 
what made Tripey flare up. I must be ott! I shall be late, at 
. 
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handkerchief over his head as usual. There was no bottle on the 
table beside him, and I inferred that the faithful I)heener had been 
more than true to her trust, l thought it best to rouse the sleeper. 
"It's all right, Nipper dear," said he, "it's all right. I'm 
ashamed of myself--don't you fret!" 
I could have cried outright like a child. "Oh, Daddy, Daddy," 
said I, "don't talk of it--let it alone. What does it matter ?" 
But my lather was not going to accept assistance from prevari- 
cation. "P'r'aps nothing matters," said he. "But it seems to 
me this matters as much as anything else. I'm not going to 
occur again, though--not if I can help it! I've made a begin- 
ning straight off. Little Clementina's took away the bottle!" 
I couldn't help laughing, at this and felt almost cheerful--the 
first time that day. "Never mind, Dad," said I, "we'll get it 
all right somehow." 
He evidently though that he had made enough confession to 
justify a review of extenuating circumstances. "Champagne," 
said he, "is pison, even Voove Click-what, and a man can't check 
what he swallers. I wasn't singin' though, Nipper, was 
said certainly not ! 
"Not 'a Landlady of lrance she loved an Officer, 'tis said,' nor 
' stick 'em up again in the middle of a three-cent pie'?" 
"Neither of them--quite certain." My Father seemed reassured. 
"That's something, anyhow," said he. "The other Arbitrators 
was singin' both. Likewise 'Rule Britannia.' Weak-headed 
cards, the two on 'era!" 
"I'm afraid you won't get any change out of that, Dad," 
said I, "because you never do sing." My Father ignored the 
elenchus. 
"One of these cards," pursued he, apparently with a view of 
showing the unmusical character of his .companion, "was a ship- 
builder--t'other's a housebreaker! " I made a comment. "Not 
a professional 'and. It's a business, is housebreaking, and a pay- 
ing one at that. He gives you a estimate and pulls you down 
and carts you away off the ground at so much a load, or pays you 
so much down for your carcase. Then when you rebuild he sells 
you your stock brick back at a pound a thousand took as they 
rise bats and all, and you charges them on as noo if the Clerk of 
Works don't cut in or won't take a fiver to hold his tongue." 
"That doesn't sound honest--to an outsider." 
"It's honest if you says as I do to the customers, 'Here's me 
and Coxeter & ulstrode (that's his firm--his name's Sims)--are 
going to lie and chea and ewade our obligations as hard as ever we 
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can--so just you see that it's allowed for in the schedule or con.: 
tract, as the case may bc " 
These revelations paused on the entrance of Pheener with a 
tray on which I perceived a whiskey-bottle with hot water and 
lemons. 
"I did just like you said, Master Joseph," said she. "I wasn't 
going to let him have it, and he didn't have it. But I told him 
I'd bring it in when you came back. They do say it's best not to 
cut 'era off altogether." 
Pheener said this as one who had been in the way of good 
authorities; so I took her word for it, especially as I thought I 
had somewhere heard the same thing myself, and mixed a reason- 
able nightcap for my Father. Pheener removed the bottle 
religiously as soon as ever I had poured out a wineglassful. My 
poor Daddy sat looking on, with a rather ridiculous half-rueful 
expression on his face. "All right," said he, "you carry it off 
and lock it up. I won't marry you if you don't," which was a 
funny way of landing such an important subject suddenly on 
the tapis. Pheener's way of receiving it was original, and did 
her credit, to my thinking. "If," she said, "I have to carry 
away the whiskey from all the gentlemen that ain't going to marry 
me, I shall have my hands full, Master Joseph," and disappeared 
with it, wishing us good-night with perfect gravity. 
"Little Clementina's a nice girl," said my Father, hanging 
over his grog as there was no more coming, and making the most 
of it. "What's your opinion, Nipper?" 
My opinion was favourable as far as it went; but awaited 
development of the subject. It came. 
"I shouldn't 'ave the 'art to marry again, after your mother, 
JoeymI'm a sort of male widder by nature. But if I wasn't I 
might do worse than little Clementina," and my Father lighted 
his pipe and paused for encouragement--which was not forth- 
coming. The fact is, I had gone to Dr. Thorpe hoping for 
guidance on this very point, which was impending; and now felt 
so sick with the difficulties of life, that I let him smoke his pipe 
out without saying anhing, and then announced that I had a 
headache and should go to bed. It was past one o'clock before I 
turned in, after four-and-twenty of the most unsatisfactory hours 
I ever spent in my life. 
The subject may be said to have remained on the tapis by 
common consent, without any one pursuing it, or embarking on it, 
or trenching on it, or doing anything one does with subjects except 
avoiding it. Next Sunday I went again to Dr. Thorpe and found 
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"Whenever is that blessed baby coming, Bony ." 
"It's been due ever so long. And the nurse has another engage- 
ment next month. So if it doesn't arrive in a fortnight there'll 
be the Doose's own Delight." 
Satan missed this little gratification, for Archie junior ap- 
peared four days after the conversation. He in due course an- 
nounced, through his agents, his desire to enter the Christian 
Church as Archibald Stephenson Macallister, and invited me to 
be present on the occasion of his induction. 
I wasn't at all sorry to have something to look forward to, as 
the plot continued to thicken at home--if there was a plot. 
should have said that the author of the dramamif it was a drama! 
.-was very unskilful, and lacked constructive power. For the 
approach of the climax was only shown by an increase of my 
Dad's effrontery in representing Miss Dowdeswell as yearning for 
wedlock. "You keep your eyes on them boots, little Clementina, 
and see Cook doesn't put 'em too near the fire, or I won't marry 
you," and "You tell Cook the soup was all pepper--and blow her 
up sky-high, or I won't marry you," and " Shut that door when 
you go out, or I won't marry you, little Clementina," are examples 
of the way in which he strove to envelop himself and Pheener in a 
sort of halo of ][atrimony, with a view, as I thought, to make 
me the originator of a serious discussion on the subject. This 
conjecture proved true, for on my saying to him one day after 
dinner that I should really like to know how far he was merely 
joking, and whether he was not a little in earnest, he replied with 
a much nearer approach to seriousness, that she was a nice girl 
and one might do much worse than little Clementina. "Very 
easily," said I, "but would you be more comfortable if you were 
to marry her ." 
"Well, lipper dear," said he, after smoking a long time beside 
his allowance, conceded from a bottle Pheener had carried away, 
"I won't marry little Clementina nor anybody else----" He 
stopped without a full stop--perhaps with a comma--and waited 
or me to supply something he might contradict. I supplied it 
rather too late for dramatic effect, as I was watching a beautiful 
amoke ring I had despatched across the table. When it died away 
I merely said, "Well, Daddy dear, I shan't run away from here 
till you do " 
,c Don't you be in such a hurry, lipper," said he. "I was going 
to say (only you must be interrupting) that I wouldn't marry lit- 
tle Clementina or any one else, not without first consulting the 
Doctor." 
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When $ returned, t]ndng that the matter might be regarded as 
settled, I arranged my own plansand wrote to Lossie, oJ course--- 
a very long letter this time. I thought I would deicer sending it a 
little or ear oJ having to counter-write it all later. There might 
be slips between the cup and the lip. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

HOW JOE MET JANEY AGAIN. HE IS LEFT ALONE WITH HER AND FEELS 
QUEER. HOW HE WILL WRITE IT ALL TO LOSSIE. :MATCHMAKING 
JEANNIE. THEY ARE ALONE S01IE :MORE. A RAPPROCHEMENT O1 
BONY-JEANNIE LINES. HOW JOE'S WALK HOME WAS HAPPY. 

ARCHIBALD STEPHEISON MACALLISTERS wishes must have been 
misrepresented, for he crumpled himself up and turned purple when 
presented for the sacred rite of Baptism. He raised a powerful 
voice in protest, and ended by sneezing violently, after which he 
gave it up as a bad job, and consoled himself with the bottle. 
I did not witness this personally, as there was some difficulty 
about his Father and myself both being absent from the Works at 
the same time. But I had a graphic account of it from Miss Jane 
Spencer. Master Archibald, in fact, served to pave the way to an 
easier relation between me and Janey. There had naturally been 
a certain stiffnes s, since our disruption. It could not well have 
been otherwise. But we had met occasionally by accident, and 
had had to accept the position as it stood, and do as much as 
possible to exempt bystanders from having to include us among 
their embarrassments. Appointments suddenly recollected by the 
one or the other had done great service in enabling us to bear our 
own. I think this Christening party, which I joined later in the 
day, was the first time she and I had met for nearly two years 
without possibility of retreat for either. 
She was just coming out of the tea-encumbered reception room 
as I went in, and we shook hands with a routine smile. And I 
know that Maisie Maxey, sixteen, who was standing by, made a 
mental note of our demeanour as probably the correct one for a 
couple that had "broken it off," and thought she was really seeing 
the world. I saw this fact in Miss Maxey's large blue eyes, which 
stood wide-open like street doors. Then I went in and had tea, 
and went upstairs. There I came upo.n Master Macallister, who 
after a deep sleep following exhaustion from renouncing the 
Devil and all his works, had waked up and was being carried 
round to be shown to Society, select members of which were per- 
mitted to kiss him, but with caution and reserve. I was one of 
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with no greater hardships than are involved in a two years' en- 
gagement, spent in looking at premises (which as long as you 
are not obliged to come to conclusions is the greatest joy on earth), 
going to dances, and unpacking the wedding presents to look at 
them--such a young lady, I say, if all goes well in her first year 
of matrimony, is sure to want all her single friends to be as 
happy as herself. Therefore Jeannie, who at seventeen was al- 
ready an inveterate matchmaker, was no sooner married than she 
turned to, and almost pushed all the eligibles into one another's 
arms. She thought nothing of asking early twenties to lunch 
with late teens, in carelessly selected couples, and comparing the 
colour of their eyes and hair across the table. If they were nearly 
the same length, she would measure them back to back. The 
pretences she would make in order that they should be left alone 
in the garden or drawing-room really rose to the height of a Fine 
Art. A panic-stricken couple so entrapped had been known to 
eek refuge in a mutual confession of plighted troth elsewhere. 
But Jeannie scored, for in six months they were both faithless, 
and, as she triumphantly said, had made it up after all! 
Therefore for any two unmarried persons of opposite sexes to 
remain to dinner at Mrs. Jeannie's was really to put their heads 
in the lioness's mouth. Of course Janey and I, who were in a 
sense the two 1)rotomartyrs of her system of persecution, were on 
our guards. But this only made Mrs. ][acallister more un- 
scrupulous. 
Whether she said to her husband, "There now! tte's going 
away--he's running away trrom [aney[ I told you he would! Do 
run down and say she's engaged to [r. Thorpe," I don't know, 
but if she did it was clever. For it made my image of Lossie in 
India say, "You see, you silly Goose, it's all been settled for you. 
So now you needn't fuss." And I joined the trio at dinner in a 
spirit of honest acquiescence in the "good acquaintanceship." 
We chatted in full.familiarity over my Father's intended mar- 
riage. Jeannie and Bony each rotated on the axis of Duty in 
connection with settlements, which came forward somehow, un- 
sought by me. "There ought to be a settlement," said both 
solemnly. 
"That's what Nolly and I are always quarrelling about," said 
I; "he's getting quite a great authority on these matters, I un- 
derstand." 
I never saw more perfect unconsciousness and candour in two 
hazel eyes in my life than in the pair that looked at me across tho 
,abl  
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][ thought of trying the polished IV[an of the World again, and 
beginning with, "Far below your deserts,, etc." But I had failed 
so before that I gave it up. I was very stupid not to answer 
naturally that indeed I did, and Nolly was the dearest and truest 
of friends, and would make the best of husbands. But an un- 
called-for candour made my thoughts come to the surface. 
"/[uch more fortunate," I said, "than on a pre----" and stuck 
n the middle of the word. 
"Previous occasion," said Janey with decision, but then her 
decision seemed to fail her and she turned rather pale, I thought. 
"Oh dear," said she, "I do wish you wouldn't. It makes it so 
difficult, and it doesn't do any good." And she entrenched herself 
behind an illustrated paper. 
I looked at the fire and forecast some more of my letter to 
Lossie. It employed, I am sorry to say, a most uncongenial simile, 
likening myself and Janey to two passengers in mid-channel pre- 
tending all was well with them, but saddened by a well-founded 
anxiety about the unexpired half of the passage. I was afraid 
that, if I renewed the conversation, Bony and Jeannie (who stood 
or (alais pier) would be too late to avert whatever the painful 
consequences anticipated were an analogue of. The image of 
Lossie looked at me in my mind, and said, "Don't be a 
nasty pig, Joe! Remember what I said before." And then I 
said to myself, "I'ln sure I do love Janey quite half as muchJa 
little more, perhaps--yes, decidedly a little more I" And then the 
image said, "It's more than that, Joe, and you know it, or you 
would do as I said and keep out of her way and make an end of 
it." And I think ;Joe No. 2 felt grateful to the image. 
The analogy of (alais was a good one in one respectDwe were 
very like the two passengers in our way of resorting to silence. 
We elt it was the best chance, and sat with our mental eyes shut, 
waiting or the sound of Jeannie or Bony on the stairs; ust as 
they would have shut their practical ones and waited to hear that 
the harbour lights were in view. No voice of relief came and I 
could stand it no longer. I burst out suddenly, just as though 
the reciprocal consciousness and misgiving of the last two hours 
had been spoken conversation. 
"You may say what you like, Janey, but you know it wasn't 
to carry away my poor old Dad's whiskey-bottle that I wanted you 
or my wife." She turned a little paler and said, "Bat I sad 
nothing!" "No," said I, "but I heard you think it was, 
and I can't bear that you should think sb." She turned paler 
till. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

BUT HE DIDN'T WRITE THE LETTER TO LOSSIE. MR. VANCE'S DISGUST A' 
THE RECRUDESCENCE OF THE WIDOW. HOW HE TOLD DR. THORPE 
AND THERE WAS SOMETHING AFTER ALL ! BUT JEANNIE WILL PRO- 
VIDE FOR NOLLY. JOE'S WANT OF LITERARY SKILL JERKS HIS TALE 
OUT OF GEAR. . 

I WAS far too sleepy when I reached home even to write the 
letter to Lossie. Nevertheless, I was up and had breakfasted be- 
fore my Father appeared, and had gone straight away to Chelsea. 
There I found Janey reading letters. "Back again so soon ?" said 
she. "Yes," said I, "come to see you don't change yo,: mind." 
"How do you know anything about my mind? I never said 
anything. Come now, :Master Joseph!" This had been picked 
up from Pheener during our previous engagement. 
"That doesn't matter! Least said soonest mended, :Mis. 
Janey." From which it may be inferred that the stage directions 
of this little drama had been fully compled with, and that they 
were such as to leave no doubt of the sentiments of the performers. 
"I couldn't find it in my heart to go all through two years ago 
again," said she. "I daresay I ought to have done it. But I was 
so lonesome after, that I couldn't screw myself up to doing it 
again. You can't have had any breakfast, it's so early ?" 
"Yes, I have, but I can manage some more." For I had run 
away in a hurry, not feeling quite certain it hadn't all been a 
dream. I checked Joe No. 2 for remarking that though I had ar- 
ranged my letter to Lossie, I wasn't writing it. And when :Mr. 
and :Mrs. :Macallister appeared they found :Miss Spencer pouring 
out :Mr. Vance's coffee! "Well," said ;[eannie, "you do look like 
a comfortable couple." And I suppose ticked off one more to her 
score of successes. 
I wanted to tell my Daddy (as well as to write my letter), so I 
went back again after just seeing Janey to some friends at Cado- 
gan Gardens. On the way we just turned into the Hospital Gar- 
dens out of Queen's Road, and just sat down a few minutes in the 
Avenue. A few quarters of an hour would have been more ac- 
curate. When they were over I saw Janey to her friends, who 
296 
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lived at a house inside a Square. I went there six months ago, 
and it was gone. And the Chelsea of '64 had gone too, and some 
rare old slums had gone with it. And some rare new slums have 
taken their place, in which I am told the servants sleep in the 
bath, to use no bolder expression. This is neither here nor there. 
After just waiting a minute or two to shake hands with l[rs. 
Something, Janey's friend, I had to nake a bolt unexplained; and 
was so late that I only just arrived in time to catch my Father 
returning to the works, having finished lunch. 
"Well, Nipper," was his greeting, "what's the news of 
limpleses grandchild ? X$hat did Pimples drink his health in." 
He then wnt on to recall with pleasure untoward incidents that 
might happen at Christenings, greatly to the satisfaction of out- 
siders not in sympathy with any religious body. "You mustn't 
jolt 'em over the font," said he, "or there's no knowin'! I heard 
tell they jolted your elder sister Elizabeth that died in teething. 
I wasn't there myself. Your :Mother told me." And my Father 
paused and became thoughtful. Poor old Dad! 
"You're not asking so many questions as you might, Daddy," 
said I. He pondered a little to find a new question, and decided 
on asking who were the Godfathers and Godmother of :Master 
Archie. It appeared to occur to him as singular and rather scan- 
dalous that this lady and these gentlemen were not joined in 
lawful wedlock, and that a good opportunity for making them 
respectable had been lost. "They might have put the halter over 
them then and there," said he, evidently confusing between the 
stable and the lane. I did not stop to clear this up, but again 
urged further enquiries. He said he was no good at guessing 
conundrums, and gave it p. Cook was sharper, for coming in 
at this moment with my lunch, she caught his last words and 
exclaimed,--" Law, Master, can't you see? It's a young lady." 
And I admitted that this was the case. 
"Well done the Nipper!" And my Father, who was just pack- 
ing his scarf round his throat to face the outer air, undid it again 
to sit down and enjoy a good laugh over the event. "Well--- 
done--the---:Nipper! And this time it ain't a widder?" 
":No, it certainly is not." But my Father fixed a suspicious oye 
on me, and shook the head of the unconvinced. 
" The :Nipper is at some game," said he. "He's gammoning his 
old Dad." 
":No, Dad, honour bright! She isn't a widow, whatever she is." 
But the use of the expression honour bright convinced him that I 
was, as he put it, prequivocating. 
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ing went off. But I felt it again when I told Nolly, who had come 
as I did, on a usual Sunday. He put too much side on in his 
congratulations and spoke, I thought, with a certain amount of 
effort, and an artificially exhi|arated tone. I suddenly recollected 
Bony's allegation about lolly and ;laney. There must have been 
something in it! 
There could be no concealments between me and Dr. Thorpe, 
That would have been contrary to nature. So I spoke straight to 
him about it after lolly had departed when we were together in 
the Library after lunch. "Whymthere was something," said he, 
"but I don't know if one could fairly describe it as anything 
between lol|y and Iiss Spencer; for lolly made the mistake of 
not taking the lady into his confidence--not enough, that is. He 
spoke to her Father and asked his leave to speak to Janey--and 
her Father took upon himself to say she would be unpropitious. 
It struck me as an unusually rash act i Spencer to vouch for 
anything! But I suppose he had his reasons. I could have un- 
derstood his merely discouraging an engagement on the ground of 
the incautiousness of narrige. But he went further and took 
the responsibility of heading Nolly off altogether. Nolly couldn't 
very well run counter to his prlncipa]; so he kept away and con- 
soled himself with cricket. This was more than six months 
ago." 
"Do you know, Doctor, I can't suppose Janey ever knew 
anything about it--indeed, I'm sure she didn't,, from a lot of 
things." 
"Do you think she ought to be told, and given her choice ?mall 
go back and make a fresh start ? I shouldn't recommend it, even 
if you thought it would be easy to negotiate. I don't. :bIoreover, 
I suspect that her Father knew what he was about." I thought 
so too, as I knew how devoted she was to him. 
I got an opportunity of sounding Mrs. Macallister as to how she 
came by her information about lolly, as I was perfectly certain 
Janey was absolutely unconscious. But Jeannie was quite unable 
to quote any authorities--had only seen the parties together once. 
Was he very empress in his manner ? I asked. 
"Spooney, do you mean ? lomnot particularly. But anybody 
could tell--any girl, I mean. The way he spoke of her as Miss 
Spencer, and kept at the other end of the room. Heaps of things! 
As for Janey, she's just a born goose with no eyes at all. Never 
sees anything." 
" She knows nothing about it now." 
' Nothing whatever, and I shan't tell her. Oh yes! of course 
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fixed on me  a cat's on a mouse, and to whom I knew I should 
fall a prey, said, "]qow, Joe Vance, what do you make of 
that? "" 
I could make nothing against the two of them, so I gave it up. 
Also at this moment a long crested wave rose out of the blue far 
away, and the sea-birds must have told it that the tide was coming 
in very slowly at Fcamp, for it came steadily on to the shore, 
pooh-poohing the little presumptuous splashes and ripples that 
had been making believe in the sunshine, and poured its two miles 
of crest on the sheet of glass before it, and rushed straight over it 
with a musical roar. And when it retired after charging up the 
sloping sands at the population., it did so with every reason to be 
proud of its success in wetting fugitives to the skin. And as 
soon as they were audible again, the gulls could be heard egging c ,n 
another, even bigger, to go and do likewise. 
Janey and I escaped with very small casualties, and retired to 
a plateau of little clear pebbles, all one bigness. I can remember 
running my hands through them as we settled down. 
"What were we talking of--oh! Lossie Desprez. Well, Jacky 
dearest, whatever you may say to the contrary, I cannot help 
thinking something might have been done. If you had only 
sounded a note of warning, who knows but what she would never 
have fallen in love with Sir Hugh. And then think how jolly it 
might have been! " I was just going to assent to .this, when 
perceived that Joe No. 2 was sneering cynically, and this sug- 
gested another view of the case. 
"But, Jill darlingDstop a minute! If it had come out like 
that, I should never have been sitting here with you--that would 
never do at all!" 
"No," .said Janey, thoughtfully, "it's a bad fix! But then," 
she added, as one on whom a light breaks, "don't you see? I 
shouldn't have been in it at all! You would have been nothing to 
me but ]/[iss Lossie's schoolboy that I could only just recollect." 
"I don't look with satisfaction at would-have-beening anything 
of the sort," said I.D" Well," said Janey, "I don't subscribe to 
the idea exactly, but I was struck by that loophole and grasped 
at it." 
"And then you to sniff at thunderbolts and bushes! I'm glad 
we haven't got to translate our conversation to that nice pois- 
sonnire up there that's looking at us in such a motherly way. 
Yow !Here's another wave ! " 
And our next rush brought us up to the zone of dried crab- 
hells and big stones, where one sits down cautiously for a variety 
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of reasons. And there was Marie 'avre aforesaid, and in a very 
few minutes we knew the names of all her family. 

And I lay down my pen, and the beach and the blue sea have 
vanished. I am back again, and the organ has played through all 
its tunes and has come rou.nd to Carmen once more; when it 
appears to be suddenly struck with a sense of tautology, and re- 
fusing a da capo abruptly decamps into the night. I wish it 
would go on, for even Carmen was company. I would have given 
it a penny if it had been within range. But it was too far off, 
and all the noises have gone. No! There is a feeble flageolet 
in the back street, which comes out into the silence now there is 
nothing to drown it. I have got the penny. I have nerved my- 
self to part with it. I know the very old man who plays that 
flageolet, and I will interrupt ' Life let us cherish,' which is his 
tune, to give him that penny, and I will take a little walk round 
to make myself sleep when I return, and perhaps I shall see a 
drunken man being taken to the station. And then I will come 
back and think more over the old time, until sleep comes and 
allows me to go back into the past and live it through again with- 
out a tear. I much prefer the sleeping dream to the waking one. 
othing in one's head splits, and one can speak without choking. 
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or Auster; whichever it is that comes to wet us through after our 
shiverings I 
"If this goes on, Joe," said Janey to me, as we got out of our 
cab--she had not at that time christened me Jackyw" if this goes 
on we shall have all the trees out in a month." 
"Yes," I said, "and then all the blossoms, and then skating, 
and everything killed !" 
"Peter Grievous! " said Janey, laconically. "Here's my bag. 
Carry it in. No--here's Sam. Put it up in my room, Sam 
please ! Is the Doctor back ." 
lo--he wasn't. He and Professor Absalom had gone for a 
walk. We never-minded, and went into the Library, having 
acquiesced in tea, though late--I had a letter I wanted to show 
Janey, and I had been saving it up till we got a little peace and 
quiet. We got both in the Library, away from the noise of traffic, 
with the red sunset streaming in that showed that whatever it was 
now, it meant to rain to-morrow. ":No," said Janey, "I shan't 
take my bonnet off till I've had my tea; so you'll have to put up 
with it, ]aster Joseph. Where's the letter ?---:No, tea first, letter 
aftermbecause then we shall really get a little peace and quiet!" 
Anybody would have thought to hear the way we cherished the 
expression, that riding through a well-policed district in a well- 
bred Hansom was the Battle of Prague, or the Walpurgisnacht, or 
a Typhoon. Even the tranquillity of tea in the Library alone 
didn't come up to our ideal, and it was only when everything had 
been taken away that Janey decided the letter might be considered. 
But we would not have the lamp, and there would be plenty of 
light near the window for ever so long yet. We would sit on the 
ottoman, towards the light, and turn the letter back, like that, and 
should do capitally. 
The letter was from my 'athermbut in his wife's handwriting 
from his dictation. It was written from a farmhouse in Wor- 
cestershire to which he and Pheener had gone for their honey- 
moon, or part of it. It was Pheener's ancestral home. ]y Father 
had insisted on going there, and being properly introduced to his 
wife's family. I think he was haunted with an idea that if he 
did not they would come up to town looking like illustrations to 
Thomson's Seasons or the Vicar of Wakefield, and would be sure to 
abase themselves and treat him respectfully. This was more than 
he could bear. "It's bad enough," he said to me, once, "to be 
touched people's hats to when they're expectin' an early settle- 
ment. But when it comes to bein' a Squire--! I don't care a 
dam twopence about th whole tdrn-out, Beadles, stocks anal ll, 
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myself. So what I say is, make it easy accordin'." I-ls experi- 
ences had been almost exclusively London and Suburban, and his 
ideas of rural life might perhaps have been traced to playhouses 
in his early youth. I fancy I derived from him an idea of my 
own boyhood--that all countryfolk were either Good or Villains. 
This hard and fast classification must have come from some 
penny-gaff melodrama. I have not got the letter nowmbut I can 
remember enough of it to show that my lather's early faith in 
bucolic virtue had received a shock. 
It began with an assurance that "my dissolute parent" con- 
tinued sober, and went on to say that "the deserving young 
woman who had undertaken to 'act as a [an You Ensis to the 
above' was acquitting herself well in the situation to which it had 
pleased God to call her.'; 
"Oh, I see!" said ;[aney. " Amanuensis, of course! I couldn't 
make out what he meant. I suppose he said it a syllable at a time, 
and he wrote it down." 
"That was it. He knows the word from Itickman. tte's 
rather fond of long words now and thenmregards them as 
'andy when parties are inquisitive. He relies on words he 
doesn't know the meaning of, as a means of withholding infor- 
mation." 
"I see---but it's risky. Let's have more of the letter. What- 
ever does he mean by what comes next? 'I am particularly 
well pleased, myself, and :Mrs. V. she shares our sentiments, 
as in duty bound.' What does he mean by our. Is it like 
loyalty ?" 
"Let's have a lookmstop a bit! I see now--but I'm glad Violet 
isn't here." 
;[aney examined the text again, and broke into a laugh; she saw 
too! "He really is too ridiculous for anything," she said. And 
we went on deciphering the letter in the growing darkness. It 
dwelt on the self-denying character of lheener's guardianship of 
the whiskey-bottle, in view of the fact that consistency dictated 
total abstinence. "Not a nip for her poor self! " said the letter. 
"Otherwise contrairiness," meaning thereby that nips and super- 
vision would be inconsistent. It then described the depraved con- 
dition of the rural population. "As this leaves me at present the 
population is drunk." The Iarson and the Doctor seemed sober, 
but this he ascribed to successful dissimulation, the result of better 
training. Owing chiefly to the Iarson the morality of the villagers 
was low. "The offsprings are fat but illegitimate, having white 
hair and blue eyesmand as red as lobsters." At this point Saney 
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said I wasn't to put my eyes out any longer0I suggested rlngln 
for the lamp. But sitting in the half-dark, looking out at a new 
moon and an evening star, was too nice to spoil, so we put the 
letter away and enjoyed the peace and quiet. If we hadn't got 
both now we were hard to satisfy. However, there is a ser- 
pent in every Eden, and in this one it was my ridiculous con- 
sciousness. 
"What nonsense, you silly old Joe," said Janey. "If any one 
does come into the room, what does it matter? It isn't as if 
people were born yesterday! I was just enjoying the light so, and 
you spoiled it all by jumping up. It isn't anybody!" 
Wasn't it ? Well, at any rate, I wasn't responsible now, if any- 
body did come in. So I readjusted the status-quo and went on 
helping to enjoy the light. It faded, as its way is, and then we 
enjoyed the twilight. 
I don't precisely know how it happened. There may have been 
some trace of obstinacy on my part; aware of a newcomer in the 
room, but reluctant to be convicted again of ridiculous conscious- 
ness; and hence the development of events. Of this I am certain, 
that neither Janey nor I stirred a finger or spoke a word until we 
were startled by a hand that came round the neck of each of us 
and a voice that said, "Oh, do say it's Grizzle!" And it was 
Lossie. 
It was actually Lossie herself! If she wasn't absolutely and 
precisely the same Lossie that went away through the door she 
had just come in at, four years ago, she was near enoughmnearer 
far than I had ever hoped. For I had conjured up many images 
of altered Lossies. There were two in particular I rather 
shuddered to anticipate; a fat overpowering Lossie with a redun- 
dant dictatorial manner, and a flavour of Commanders-in-chief 
and Durbars, and a dried Lossie, a slice of human toast as it 
were, incapable of doing anything for itself and peevish with the 
servants, but hung all over with very large diamonds which had 
belonged to Moguls. In those days some of us still formed our 
ideas of India from the " Surgeon's Daughter" and :Macaulay's 
"Lord Clive and Warren Hastings," helped a little by Thackeray, 
and in my case a dash of a Lascar who swept a crossing somewhere 
near Golden Square. 
But this newcomer who broke into our peace and quiet was no 
distempered imagination of mine, but a Lossie so like herself, 
at any rate in a half-dark room, that the four years seemed to have 
vanished. She brought with her problems that would hardly wait 
till after an extravagan outburst of welcome for solution. An 
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I wonder whether that is true, or whether it is only that if old 
works could be replaced no one would ever want new cases. I 
always think the reverse is true of me; and that if I could get a 
new case, the old works would do as they stand. 
When I went to choose out a few oddments from that Pantech- 
nicon on my return from Brazil, I found the same guardian in 
charge that had received them twenty years ago. He was just 
married when I wentso he had told me. Ths time, he had been 
married again, fifteen years. He was looking forward to the 
wedding of the first wife's son, a good-looking young man; on the 
top of whom, when his father pointed him out to me, was an 
escritoire weighing two or three hundredweight, which he seemed 
to make light of. "That boy's a good boy," said hs father, "but 
you might say he killed h:s mother, in startin' himself." And all [ 
that boy's lie I had been in Brazil. Was t really as long as that! , 
Then his father added, "That was his mother you knew"-- 
although of course I didn't, and he knew I didn't; but there was a 
little link with the past, and he claimed it. I was not unfeeling 
enough to contradict him. I chose out some small article from 
among my leavings and, crossing it off the list, asked his father to 
give it to him as a wedding present. I thought Janey would like 
me to. 
But how come I to have wandered away to the Pantechnicon . 
I remember. It was the Broadwood. Well !that Piano, and all 
the things they gave us, and all the lhings we bought, went as ap- 
pointed to our house that was to be, in Cheyne Row, Chelsea. But 
I am using the word "things" in the Dictionary sense, not in its 
nore reserved and exalted one. In that sense, Janey's "things" 
that Lossie helped her to buy, mostly travelled out to lormandy 
with us, and were a great satisfaction to the Douane, so heavily 
was it tipped to avoid turning them all out, and rumpling them, 
and creasing them, and suspecting them to be lined with tobacco. 
"I know they'll spoil that fichu we were so long choosing, said 
Janey. And I can't expect you to understand why "we" gave me 
so much pleasure. 
But it did! As I think now of that two months before my 
wedding, and how Lossie threw herself into all our arrangements, 
and how Janey encouraged her to do so, it presents itself to me as 
one of the happiest times of my life. If I put my writing aside 
now and smoke a pipe before I go to bed I shall think of nothing 
else. It has quite cancelled the cantilevers, which are in the 
printer's hands by this time. 
Yes! that was thirty years ago. And what a narrow escape I 
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had had of having all my affection for Lossie turned to gall and 
wormwood. It might have been, but for her and her husband, 
and the way they could understand a boy just out of his teens. 
It never has been, for all that has come to pass since, and never 
will be now, in the short spell that has still to be. But I wish 
what has come to pass could hav been otherwise. 
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new premises for one or both, and as my Father clung to the old 
place from association, it was decided that a new Engineering 
Works, superseding all previous undertakings, should be erected 
in Chelsea not far from the houses of the heads of the concern. 
"You see, lipper dear," said he to me, "I can't be cut adrift 
from your ]fother." And so closely did he adhere to this plan of 
life, that when I asked Pheener (as I prefer to go on calling her) 
when she was going to finish hanging the pictures in the drawing- 
room she replied that she had spoken to Mr. Vance, and thought 
he would prefer that they should remain as they were. "Because 
of ]V[issis, you know, Master Joseph," added she, forgetful of a 
solemn promise to drop the "Master." I let it stand this time! 
Also I left unmolested against the wall the two "Proofs before 
Letters." 
However, it was not until the third year of my marriage that the 
new Factory became a reality. This was the time of the zenith of 
my Father's prosperity. Had it not been for this, very likely 
the works in Chelsea would not have been on so grand a scale. 
But when your builder accepts all your directions, and carries 
them out free of charge, you are apt to run into extravagance, 
even if he is not constantly urging you on not to be stingyin' 
yourself down for the sake of a shillin' or so. 
It is because this is only a domestic history, of indefinite pur- 
pose, that I do not enter at length into the details of the engineer- 
ing business. The Spherical Engine came into my domestic record 
naturally; so did the Macallister Repeater. But the various de- 
vices of sawing, shaping, and planing machines for which we wer 
known have nothing whatever to do with it. Therefore I omit a 
technical history whose purpose would be even more indefinite, and 
for doing so I claim (should you ever happen to exist) your 
gratitude. 
The delay in the completion of the Chelsea Works was respon- 
sible for my being still in harness at Clapham at the date of the 
occurrence I have now to describe, and for all the incidents that 
my being on the spot involved. I will give the narrative as it 
comes to my recollection. 
I had been feeling uneasiness about my Father on the old 
Whiskey question. During the first six months of his married life 
his wife had been most exemplary, carrying away the bottle, after 
an allowance, with Spartan fortitude. I date a certain relaxation 
of discipline from my own wedding-breakfast, when it was im- 
possible to cast a damper on my dear old Daddy's innocent en- 
joyment of m/ happiness by reminding him of his own short,-. 
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comings in the past. How would you have had me set about it  
We did all we could in the way of hypnotic suggestion and Socular 
interdict; but, as you may imagine, the "only this once" conces- 
sion was too popular for resistance, and its Sustice was so obvious 
to the concessionaire that he took advantage of it after the 
feeblest protest. He failed altogether to carry out a promise to 
pretend he was sober, and to make a short story shorter still, he 
got drunk. 
This unfortunate incident, which could only have been pre- 
vented (as I think) by keeping him away from my wedding, made 
a break in the continuity of his wife's wholesome discipline. It 
discouraged her, and made an unfortunate precedent. or was it 
not clear as daylight that next day the delinquent was as right as 
a trivet? Well, thenthe day after, at any rate! You couldn't 
say fairer than that. You couldn't say much about it, if you 
were me, as in this case you were; and therefore you held your 
tongue. 
When we returned from our honeymoon, with a honey fortnight 
extra to make it up to six weeks, my first enquiry of my step- 
mother was how had he been? He had been very good and 
manageable. But the more apprivois he was, the greater was the 
tendency to reward him by concessions. "It is difficult, ][aster 
Joseph," said Pheener, "to say he shan't have only half a glass 
more when he says he won't ask for it. If he was to grab for the 
bottle I should just run away with it and there an end." I could 
see that docility was fatal. 
Another difficulty that had to be met was a practice of anticipa- 
ting his allowance under a solemn promise to forego it later. 
When later came, it found bygones quite ready to be bygones, if 
only you wouldn't bother. And it was always only that once! How 
intensely once everything is, if you only look at it at the time! All 
the subsequent lapses occurred once and once only; but then each 
occurred once, and exhausted its individual powers of mischief. 
The dipsomaniac, in spite of the many syllables that palliate 
him, is no better than the sot in his forlorn brevity. The former, 
obtains access to stimulants whenever he is able to elude tho 
watchfulness of his guardians; the latter gets nips when you ain't 
lookin . The former endeavours to conceal the symptoms of in- 
toxication; the latter tries to 'umbug you into thinking him sober. 
The former suffers agonies of remorse after each relapse, and 
follows it with good resolutions, wh:ch he breaks. The latter does 
it again. That is the only traceable difference. or both go to 
the bad. 
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this excessive clearness of mind in some such cases is its produc- 
tion of overweening confidence up to the moment of some tremen- 
dous betrayal, when its victim is involved in a catastrophe that 
might have been avoided if a few lesser blunders had occurred to 
give warning. My Father's mistake was a cruel instance, for 
though it was one that he would never have committed when per- 
fectly sober, it was also one committed every day by persons of 
less judgment than his, even with a small allowance of upset from 
drink. On this occasion no doubt he was affected rather more 
than usual. 
I passed up into my floor of the factory, where all the lathes 
were busily at work, though it was, as the shop-foreman said, 
mighty hard to see the tip of your own nose. The gas burned 
wretchedly, as it always does in thick fogs. Demand does not 
create supply at an hour's notice, unless it has been anticipated 
and provided for; a reservation which rather takes the edge off 
that great truth of lolitical Economy, and leaves the demander 
making use of strong language ineffectually. In the present case 
the supply was even worse than usual in a bad fog. "It's not 
often as bad as this," said Willis, the shop-foreman. "It might 
have been in the main, only I see nothing wrong with the street 
lamps." Willis was astute and far-sighted, and a great consola- 
tion to me. I told him to go down to the meters, and take the 
pressure as near as possible to ours. For I saw the light in their 
building was better, and of course each had its own meter. 
Presently Willis came back in haste. "There's an escape some- 
where in the building," said he. "The pressure's a lot better at 
the meter." 
"Smell enough to knock your head off down the passage over 
agen the wash'us crossing over by the Stores." The speaker was a 
young man at a lathe, who did not take his eyes off his work or 
show any interest in his own speech, which he appeared to have 
deputed to his tongue to say, and washed his mind of. I told 
Willis to go down and see about it, and went into my little office. 
.There I found a heap of letters to grapple with--one manifestly 
from India which ought to have gone to the house. I put it in my 
pocket to read later, and gazed blankly at the stack that remained. 
I was very tired, and I knew well that ten minutes' sleep would 
reinstate me completelymit always did. Yes! I would have my 
ten minutes' sleep and then tackle the correspondence. 
No sooner had I sat down in the visitor's chair near the fire than 
I began to dream. I was in no time the Mayor or Syndic of a 
glorious old town at the foot of a precipice; and on the edge of 
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Salvage Corps took possessionwa tranquil-minded body of men, 
steeped I should say in philosophical reflection, and quite in- 
dependent of externals. I ran upstairs to the dressing-room, but 
found the door locked. A Salvage Corps man was close behind 
me. "Who might you be ?" said he, reflectively, but did not seem 
interested in the answer. "Can you open this door ? " said I. He 
remarked that he might try, and stepping back for impetus drove 
an iron boot-heel like a battering-ram true on to the keyhole. 
The screws of the lock gave way with a crash, and I followed him 
into the room. 
"There's more ways than one," said he, placidly, "of getting a 
door open." 
Every pane of glass in the window was broken, and the awful 
fog-lurid glare from the burning timber-yard less than fifty yards 
away showed what terrible progress the fire was making. I went 
straight to my Father's dressing-table. The Salvage man de- 
murred to my interfering with anything, saying those were his 
instructions; but my production of the keys and my card was 
accepted as evidence of my status, and I soon found the packet. 
Almost before I had done this, he had closed the shutters to keep 
out the spark-drift, and made a bundle of a feather-bed and all the 
valuable tailor's work in the cupboards.. I saw why. No water 
was expected and all the salvage would be goods carried out. I 
was useless evidently; so I left the position in the hands of ex- 
perience, and fought my way back to the neighbour's house where 
I had left my Father. 
In all this time no enquiry had crossed my mind about where 
my stepmother and the household were. But "all this time ' had 
been so very little, counted by minutes. It takes long to tell, but, 
from when the Schloss came down in the dream, on that ancient 
city that I remembered every nook of, to the moment of my re- 
turn with the rescued packet to my Father at the Philip Slacks' 
three doors off opposite, was certainly not more than thirty-five 
minutes all told. When I escaped out of the roar and confusion 
of the street into my Father's harbour of refuge I found the terri- 
fied womankind beside him, having been persuaded to clear out 
of the threatened house by the Police. In order, however, to 
facilitate salvage operations, Pheener had carefully locked all the 
lockable doors and brought the keys away. ]y Father was in- 
dignant. "W hash yewsh-lockin' dam-locks" said he in three 
words. I consoled him by producing the packet he wanted. IIe 
handed it to his wife with a caution that come what might she 
hould never let it go out of her keeping, tut he never raised 
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himself up of[ the sofa he had been laid on, and I could see plainly 
that he was suffering from some shake or strain, encountered when 
he fell as we brought him out of the smoke. 
Those who have never been in a re or shipwreck can form no 
idea of the overwhelming power of the unfettered elements, and 
the utter helplessness of the human unit against them. I knew 
that I could avert nothing that it was still possible to avert, and 
could save nothing that it was still possible to save, one-half as 
well as the highly trained skill that had now the task in hand. So 
I remained by my Father. He was getting very sleepy and stupid, 
and when in the course of another hour of glare and roar of fire, 
and shouting of human throats, and trampling of men and horses, 
there came a great crash followed by a greater roar and a new 
blaze, he only remarked (quite correctly) that the roof had fallen 
in. "Schnomatter," he added, "shorance covers all risks," and 
dropped off into a balmy slumber. 
It was then that Shaw, the yard-foreman, came in and gave me 
an insight into what had happened. His loyalty to the fiction that 
my Father was not drunk was beautiful and touching. 
"It was just like this, Mr. ;Joseph--you see, Mr. Vance was just 
enquiring whether the architect on that job of Pettigrew's was a 
fool, or what he was, for to go and stick up a bressumer made of 
a quarter-inch flitch and a couple of battens; when it orter have 
been a proper wrot-iron girder to carry that four story of ware- 
'uses of heavy goods--and o' course the guv'nor was right, and any 
child might have known. " 
"Get along, Shaw! Never mind the girder." 
"Well, Sir, I says to the Guv'nor, I says, 'I'm only cartin' 'era 
off what's on the order, wrote plain, and it ain't for me to judge. 
If they was to order pickles I should have to send 'em, if they was 
in the yard.'" 
"And then my Father said ?--Cut on, Shawl" 
"He said nothing, Sir. But I says, 'If the order's counter- 
signed by the storekeeper, wot then ?' I says. And then, he says, 
' rhere's that fool Riley '--he's that noo storekeeper came when 
Gabriel went--hashmatic chapmyou know" 
" Of course. Get along, etc." I was obliged to urge Shaw 
forward. And thus urged he became more concise and told how 
my Father went to look for Riley in the stores, and he wasn't 
there. And there was a strong smell of gas in the passage--a 
most noticeable strong smell, ]Ir. Vance said. And ]Ir. Vance, 
half asleep, corrected the adjective noticeable, and laid claim to 
having used one which I suppose Shaw's delicacy had suppressed. 
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misinfom the inquisitive, and in short to enjoy thoroughly  
occasion not likely to come twice in a life. There was fortunately 
no difficulty about finding room for the outcasts in our two house- 
holds. So we were looking forward to sleeping in comfort, after 
just a few minutes more of recapitulation. I felt I ought to do 
my share of the cheering up, and shook off some vague misgiving 
of further evil that I had kept on feeling at intervals. 
"I wasn't thinking about that," said I. "I was thinking about 
that jolly old place I told you of at dinner--what the Schloss 
came down on." 
"Poor, dear, silly Jack! And you were the Syndic?" 
"Yes, and there was such a nice family, the Schneidersmwho 
lived on the Lindenstrasse--three such pretty girls, liedwig was 
the youngest--they might have let me sleep a little longer." 
Just at this point Jeannie came back putting things on to go 
back home. She became so interested about liedwig that I had 
to assure her I was married already in the dream and had five 
daughters myself, all as ugly as their mother and as worthy. Her 
sympathies were so excited that Bony had to drag her away I 
"And oh, you poor, dear, darling Jack," said Janey, when we 
were left alone. "How you did look when you came in, black all 
over! And if I hadn't seen you before I saw the ambulance, I 
don't know what wouldn't have happened! Where ever did you 
get it " 
"I don't knowmit came! They are to come for it. Who are 
theyf I haven't the remotest idea. I have no idea of anything-- 
I only know I have a letter from Lossie in my pocket I haven't 
read, and you must read it to me at breakfast." 
"Give it to me. Nothing from Itedwig, I suppose?" 
"Nothing, so far. I'm afraid they're all squashed. It's very 
sad. What's that ?" 
"It's a ring at the front-door bell. What can it be at this time 
of night ." 
It was an officer of the Fire-Brigade, who left other brass hel- 
mets outside, in an atmosphere of lamp glare and horse-steam 
and hoof-stamps, and came in to confer, lie was quite fresh and 
happy, an image of contentment emerging from a fog. 
"Sorry to trouble you again, Sir. Mr. Joseph Vance, I think ? 
On account of particulars for report. Christopher Vance and 
Son, Buildersm." 
"And Co.," said I, "not Son. And Vance and Macallister 
Engineers." 
"Quite right, Sir," said he, referring to a pocketbook as though 
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caught and would do now, and devoted herse|f to |aying the 
breakfast. I was just in time to snatch the bit of mahogany from 
the fire and put it in my bath-water. It fizzed and went out, and 
then tried to pretend it wasn't spoiled, ineffectually. 
/nd it made the whole place smell strong of extinguished burn- 
ing wood. And the smell thereof brought back to me the day of 
my last chapter, as nothing but a smell can bring things back. It 
brought back my ride down with Bony to the cinder heap that had 
been the works, and the Hansom (abman, who, when he was told 
where to drive, said, "I know---close by where the fire was last 
night." His respect for us went up enormously when he found 
that we were in a sort of way "The Fire" ourselves, or near 
relations. 
Oh, the ghastliness of the ruin and destruction! It was heart- 
sickening to think of the contents of that dreadful heap of 
smouldering rubbish that choked up what had been the lowest 
story of the main building. It was still rebellious, but was being 
pumped on by a dispassionate engine, which was so sure it would 
beat in the end that it never lost its temper, or said an angry 
word. I knew that heap contained the caput mortuum of all my 
drawings of machinery inventions for years past: and all the costly 
plant that was soon to have been carefully removed to the new 
Chelsea buildings, and hal-completed contracts by the ton. And 
I knew the worst of it would be--that everything in that heap 
would be just quite spoiled, but no more. There would be lathes 
that would still do to stand outside a second-hand dealer's in 
Southwark, but that would never turn true again; planing ma- 
chines with bed-plates like beds on which angular people have had 
s]eep|ess nights; drilling-machines that wagged their drills as dogs 
their tails; things with eccentric movements whose eccentricities 
had become ungovernab|e. In that heap were those letters that I 
had seen on my desk, all but the one from Lossie. That was 
something saved, at any rate. 
Firemen with small nozzles were putting finishing touches on 
the extinction, after he coarse work done by the big water-jets, 
ust as painters use small sables ater hog-hair has done its worst. 
Every now and then came a crash of falling timber or wall-- 
tenacious bits that had remained behind when the roof fell in. 
Daring helmeted climbers with axes were helping down these 
stragg|ers, and as it seemed to me running needless risks to this 
end. I thought all hands would be best employed shoring up the 
front of the high building, and said so to the head fireman. He 
evidently doubted our statement that we were Vance & ][acallister 
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nd held a kind of court of identification under t-he wall we had 
thought dangerous. Having reluctantly conceded that w had an 
interest in the property, he looked up at the overhanging wall (the 
fall of which would have killed all three) and expressed confidence 
in its stability, but to indulge our whim remarked that you might 
shore up most walls. There were any number of men available, 
so I had a temporary affair rigged up at once. I was gratified to 
hear from the same fireman later in the day, that if it hadn't been 
for that bit of timber "we" thought of putting up, that wall 
would have come down on some of us. I-Ie must have been a 
brother of Pring. 
If a burned-out factory is sad, a burned-out home is sadder still. 
One half-burned is perhaps the worst of all. The roof of my 
Father's house and the upper floors were completely wrecked by 
the fire. The lower ones were scorched by the burning ceilings, 
but the deluge of water that came at last had done its best to 
finish the job. Some of the furniture and pictures had been got 
away; but a good deal remained, the Salvage Corps having dealt 
with the lower rooms last, believing that the water would be in 
time to save them. I saw my Father's leather armchair in the 
snuggery, in a stack covered with tarpaulins to shelter it from the 
expected deluge. There also I found his writing-table, which I 
was glad of, but it was tight in the stack, and the building was 
not safe, so for the present I made no effort to extract it. On the 
chimneypiece stood an empty whiskey-bottle looking jaunty. How 
it must have chuckled over its handiwork! 
Two refrains ran continuously through the whole--one cheerful, 
the other depressing. The first was the universal conviction that 
Insurance covered everything, the second the equally universal, 
all-pervading stench of the water o the burned wood. No won- 
der the same smell brought it all back to me so vividly this morn- 
ing! It drove me away at last from a place where I could be of 
no further use. I merely arranged with the Salvagee in charge 
for the delivery of some goods (which I specified) at the house in 
Chelsea, and told my partner I should go home, whether he did or 
not. I wanted to see my Father, who was probably awake by 
":lust take one more turn round," said Bony,  in case there's 
anything." 
We took one more turn round, and there was nothing. Only, 
just as we were leaving what had been the Office at the Works, my 
eye was caught by something that struck me as familiar. It was 
a burned piece of board, some two Ieet long, with an inscription 
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on it. And enough was still visible to show me, who knew it of 
old, that it ran, " C. Vance--Builder---Repairs--Drains promptly 
attended to." 

No wonder the smell of my burnt desk brought it back. I will 
not replace that bit of broken drawer (for I know it will smell), 
though Betsy Austin expresses contempt for my "finicking" pre- 
cision, and alleges that I am making a fuss about nothing. "Just 
as good as ever it was," is her verdict. She does not seem to see 
that an isolated escape from her destroying hand will do little 
to counteract her defects as a maid-of-all-work. She will speak 
of me downstairs as a sort of precise old maid, bent on inter- 
rupting the well-organized routine of what she calls her Work. 
This presents itself to me as a whirlwind. And no slight one 
either, for Betsy's arms are not only fine arms, but strong ones, 
and she can just as soon smash the furniture as tidy it up, which 
is an accomplishment she claims perfection in. 
Am I sure I am not writing this with the intention of leaving 
it open on my desk that Betsy may read it, and be wounded by my 
poignant sarcasms ? I am, because I know that Betsy would be 
adamant, and would include it in the broad category she describes 
as my nonsense. 
But I have nothing to do with Betsy now. I have to get back 
to my sheep--my sheep that are memories, browsing in the 
ories of pastures of thirty years ago! 
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setting in. The wind was thinking of coming from the southwest, 
and a little came as we crossed Clapham Common. When a sudden 
Iaild fit of this sort comes in midwinter, people are ungrateful and 
call it unseasonable, and pretend they like frost. They are liars 
and hypocrites, as they enjoy it thoroughly. We did, on this walk, 
5ut we paid our tribute, to orthodox views nevertheless. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 
{ONFERENCE AND A GROWING ALARM. HOW THE WHISKEY-BOTTLE 
HAD CAUSE TO CHUCKLE. THE CHEQUE-BOOKS DID IT, OF COURSE-- 
WANTED THIRTY-THOUSAND POUNDS. ALSO HOW A BANK sMASHED--- 
AND I-IOW A BIG BAD DEBTOR OWED A BIG BAD DEBT. CHRISTOPHER 
VANCE & CO. INSOLVENT. 

WE arrived, Dr. Thorpe and I, almost at the same moment as 
tIickman in a Hansom, Jrom the other dirGtion. He was evi- 
dently appreciating the change, but he too paid his tribute to 
public opinion and said it was unhealthy and relaxing and so 
Jorth. [issis was out, and :Mrs. Christopher was out, but ]r. 
Vance could get at the bell quite easy. The connection oJ ideas 
was quite clear to me. I hope no one will ever be puzzled by it. 
We all went straight up to my Father's room; I only going in 
first cautiously to make sure he was awake. He was. "Who 
have you got outside ?" he asked. "Is that 'Ickman ." 
"It's Hickman," I said. "And it's the Doctor come to have a 
look at you. Not that sort oJ Doctor, Dad! It's Dr. Thorpe." 
A look oJ apprehension vanished, and his Jace lighted up with 
pleasure. "There's Doctors and Doctors," said he as he stretched 
out a hand oJ welcome. "You're my sort! None oJ your dam 
prescriptions! Come in, 'Ickman. You all right? See you 
d'rectly!" The Doctor said don't let him interrupt business and 
was told Hickman would do any time. 
" This is a bad job, Vance," said he, sitting down. 
"What you might call a pretty how-do-you-do,", said my Father. 
"But Lord, this ain't nothing! Soon shove this to rights." This 
seemed to assign less Jorce to a J!avourite phrase of his than I had 
always ascribed to it. Dr. Thorpe laughed, and said he was glad 
it wasn't an ugly how-do-you-do. 
"I wouldn't go so ar, Jor one," said my Father. "Suppose we 
say an unpleasant circumstance, and let it go at that ?" This was 
carried nero. con. "I it wasn't or this here sprained ankle I've 
got in my back, we should be all clear Jor a start. It's what they 
call a cash-you-alitymnowise worse than that! It might hay6 
been a smashuality, hay, Doctor ." 
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lose his head. "You look again," said he. "You'll nd 'em! 
All the cheques are in order in the second dror' on the right. I 
put 'era to their numbers myself and none was missin'. You 'unt 
in my pocket for the keys." 
Hickman, whose voice showed his alarm plainly, began speaking. 
,c You shut up a minute, 'Ickman," said my Father. "Let's have 
them keys." And the keys were found, and the presented cheques, 
all in ordermbut no Insurance cheques! 
The suspense was trying. "What was W[r. Hickman going to 
say just now ?" asked Dr. Thorpe. 
"I was saying, Sir," said Hickman, who may have been a little 
hurt at being shut up, "that probably W[r. Vance would remember 
there was a delay in payment. The last day of grace had passed-- 
that was October the fourteenthmand two of the offices wrote to 
ask if you wished to discontinue, and a gentleman called from the 
Globe to see if it was an oversight. And when I told you, you 
said you would send at once." 
" Then it's all a fuss about nothln'," said my Father. "I wrote 
the cheques in the big cheque-book at the Office. You wrote 'em 
and I signed 'em." 
"No, Sir, no," said Hickman, who had become quite tremulous. 
"If you remember that book had been written full up for you to 
sign, and it was too late then for you to get another. It was six 
o'clock. And your cheque-book you carry was just used up too! 
We noticed the coincidence. I wanted you to make the drafts on 
office paper and not wait for a cheque-book, but you said you 
would be sure to recollect." 
"Stop a bit," said my Father. "I remember something about 
that." Hickman had a gleam of hope. He went on speaking. 
"You'll remember too, Sir, remarking that you had two new 
cheque-books in the desk at home and you'd post them off that 
evening. I knew the money would be accepted really any time 
as long as the place wasn't burned--and I asked you and you 
said you had sent it--and of course I thought you had the re- 
ceipts." 
I had seen Pheener's hand catching convulsively on the arm of 
the chair she sat in. As Hickman finished she gave a cry. 
"Oh, ]Waster, ]Waster! It was that book the bottle was spilt 
on ! " 
"Perhaps," I stnlck in--a light breaking on me, "you spilt ink 
over the cheques, and meant to write them again and forgot it. 
You say, Dsd, you remember actually writing the cheques ?" 
"Ac-tu-ally writin' of 'era, Nipper dear! And putting of 'em 
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JOE'S FATIIER DOES NOT IMPROVE MUCH. BUT HE IS I-IIS OLD SELF 
STILL, AND ENJOYS A SURPRISE HE HAS TREASURED FOR HIS FAMILY. 
HOW HE HAD BOUGHT A TRINKET IN BOND STREET. THE NEW 
LIMITED CO. IT STARTS ILL; BUT GOOD FORTUNE BRINGS BACK AN 
OLD BOARD TO HELP THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

]gY memory, then, travels on satisfied to late in an evening in 
August, 1870, when I was sitting with my Father in the drawing- 
room at Chelsea, looking out at the moonlight on the river. For 
great ingenuities had provided ways to move and carry him with- 
out pain. "Progress," said his enemy, the Medical Man, "was 
slow but sure." "Then why don't he get out o' the way," said the 
patient, "and let me get ahead a little quicker?" An eminent 
surgeon had examined him, but said there was nothing for it but 
patience. "No, Mr. Vance," said he to me as we parted at the 
street door. "I can't take a fee for telling a man to lie on his 
back. You take an interest in bullets, of course? I'm just going 
to take one out of a man. Too old-fashioned a one for you to 
care about. It's been thirty years in his carcase!" And ran away 
to avoid my thanks. 
"How long was I getting round, that time, Ioey?" said my 
Father to me on this evening. "That time after poor Peter Gunn 
got the glass in his eye." 
You mustn't suppose these words brought that event back to me 
then nearly as clearly as it does to you now. You have, I presume, 
recently read it. I remember it vividly now, fifty years after! 
It was rather hazy after twenty. 
"I think Mother said two months," said I. "All I recollect is 
that day you came out in front and we talked to the little man with 
the board." 
"Just such another day as this has been! ][ore by token it was 
the Nipper's birthday! What's to-day, Joe?" 
"Nineteenth. I say, Janey, yesterday was my birthday and we 
forgot it!" Ianey was writing a letter within calling distance. 
"]any happy returns," said she, "but to-day's the eighteenth. ' 
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' They can't be real, of course," said laney. 
"Of course not," said my 'ather, placidly. ";lust a lot o' bits 
of stinkin' glass." But this statement immediately aroused 
suspicion. 
"Then some of them are---really real!" said ;laney. Solely be- 
cause of the statement that none of them were so! "Why, they 
may be worth hundreds! What's that big one in the middle 
worth ?" 
"Couldn't say. But they're worth more than ten pounds, all 
told. So the Lord Chancellor can keep his hair on." 
"They must be worth a good deal, Mr. V.," said his wife. 
"Wouldn't it be better to sell 'era and have the money ? It would 
be something, anyhowDand we could pay our fair share of th 
bills then, perhaps." 
"How much should you take it they might be worth ?" asked my 
'ather with the air of one who could be persuaded to part with it 
if a twenty-pound purchaser could be found. 
We guesd that amount, some of us, and our guess was dis- 
allowed. We guessed double with the same result. We knocked 
off a third, and then my 'ather said we were getting colder. Then 
we doubled again. Same result. Then again. And so on till the 
guess was two thousand five hundred and odd! Then in order to 
put an end to the possibility of another rebuff, I exclaimed, "Come 
now, Daddy! I'll do it this time. Ten thousand pounds!" 
"Very likely yo're right, Nipper," said my ]'ather, meekly. 
"Like enough they're only worth that. Always been bein' takin in, 
all my life, I have! But I gave fifteen thousand. You needn't 
look so scared. I haven't cheated the Lord Chancellor out of two- 
pence." 
I suppose we continued looking uneasy, for he went on in a 
more serious tone of voice. 
"They didn't belong to me--they belonged to Miss Dowdeswell. 
She hadn't so much as mentioned matrimony at that time, much 
less committed of it. You see this was just how it happened. I 
was passing by a Jeweller's shop, in Bond Street, and I saw some 
pretty things in the window, priced various at so much--two hun- 
dred this, two hundred thatDand I went to look at 'era. And on 
my remarkin' they went to a pretty penny .for Shop-window goods, 
the shopman says they don't count them expensive, and he shows 
me two or three that ran to more. This was one. They was askin' 
fifteen thousand eight 'underd. And I told 'era I'd fifteen thou- 
sand in my pocket and if they were agreeable we'd deal at that, 
So I brought it away and p_at it in my ahavin' drawer." 
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"But how on earth," said I, "did you come to have fifteen thou- 
sand in your pocket ." 
"It was a cheque Margosian & ]V[avropoulos had just paid me 
for that new block of offices we rebuilt in the City--all the cash 
in a lump. And I was in funds at the time, and it seemed a good 
investment. I asked 'em not to put hen hen upon it. So it was as 
good as a Bank of England note. I wrote across the back in the 
shop and they wrote a receipt. There it is, tumbled out of the 
parcel! Let's have hold of it! " I passed it to him, and he lit a 
pipe with it. 
"Well, now, Pheener," said Janey, "you're quite a rich woman 
nisn't it nice ?" 
"It isn't mine! That's only Mr. V.'s nonsense. Of course it's 
just as much his as ever." 
"Don't you go sayin' that in the hearin' of the Lord Chancel- 
lor," said my Father. "He'll ree-scind the certificate, and make 
use of it to square off that odd four shillins in the pound. Besides 
sendin' me to prison for concealing valuable assets. It '11 bring 
you in a nice little penny, and you'll be able to afford your 
elderly encumbrance a trifle of barker. Dear---dear! What a 
many times I've said to myself that we need never go to the 
work'us as long as we'd got the Tiarrhoea Well! You may 
laugh as much as you like---but that's what the shopman called 
it--a Tiarrhoea !" 

I remember all the above scene, with perfect clearness. Then 
follows a hazy period in which I recollect facts, without images 
or visible incident to confirm them. The fact, for instance, that 
most of the creditors of C. Vance & Co. became shareholders in C. 
Vance & Co. Ltd., V[anaging Director, :Mr. William Hickman. 
Also that my Father bought shares therein in his wife's name with 
a good deal, I forget how much, of the eighteen thousand poun 
for which he sold the tiara to the Duchess of Playbridge, whose 
second husband (I can't remember his name) negotiated the sale 
and accepted a commission of ten per cent. and lost it all next 
day on the turf. 
It is extraordinary how much one does forget! I can recollect 
nothing particular of the Limited Co.'s beginnings (although I 
must have known all about them at the time) until more than a 
year after the sale of the tiara. Hickman came to see my Father, 
and was "glad to say matters were looking much better." His 
recent visits had been penitential as to his own mishaps and cen- 
sorious of other people's. As I was seeing him downstairs I 
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remember his saying to me, "Oh, by-the-bye, ]Hr. Joseph, I for- 
got to tell Mr. Vance that! You remember Shaw, our old gate- 
office man  He called last week for a chance, and of course I 
put him on. That was a veT good place Mr. Vance got him, but 
he fell out with them because they sacked a man for being drunk 
in his overtime--the overtime having been unexpected. It was 
rather a shame! Well! Shaw came off the job, on principle, and 
came back to us. And he brought me round, to show me, a relic 
he saved out of the old fire! You'll recollect the board that stood 
inside the Gate-office? With your Father's name on it, and 
Drains Attended To . Shaw said he wouldn't part with it on any 
terms, and I had to go to two pounds ten to get him to give it up. 
But I've got it now in the Office in Abchurch Lane, and it's a good 
deal thought of." 
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the board which once was the property of the mysterious and 
vanished (. Dance. Original shares in this Company have 
doubled in value, and my stepmother, vho is living still with a 
second husband in Worcestershire, is a rich woman and influen- 
tial. She married, I believe, an old sweetheart, and has several 
sons and daughters all growing up now. What a deal of room 
there is for incidents in a quarter of a century! It was four year 
(apparently) before Pheener -ould listen to this old sweetheart, 
and she has had over twenty years of extremely family life since. 
She asked me to be a trustee of her marriage settlement. But I 
selfishly (no doubt) refused, it being a case in which I could not 
be bullied into consenting, lor I had had a warning on the sub- 
ject of Trusteeships, which I shall have to refer to later in this 
narrative. 
After my lather's death all went on as usual. Vance & 
2Iacallister throve, and fully justified the faith placed in them by 
the official assignees of (. Vance & Co. How the disappearance 
of the payment of fifteen thousand pounds, which ought by rights 
to have come in somewhere in Vance & (o.'s books, was accounted 
for, we never knew. But there was no doubt the concern at that 
time was solvent without it, and my lather had a perfect right to 
convert it into pocket-money and buy trinkets for any lady he 
chose to spend it on. I believe it was an unnecessary precaution 
to make a present of it to /[iss Dowdeswell before he was engaged 
to her, but it showed the degree of his mistrust of law and lawyers. 
Anyhow, his creditors never raised any question about it, and 
accepted sixteen shillings in the pound gratefully. Bony and I 
discharged the principal and interest of our debt for the building 
rather sooner than was expected, and all went well with us. 

]qow that I have got thus far in my story I will wait a little 
and think of something pleasant. I will light this pipe and smoke 
it in my armchair before the fire, and nobody shall worry me. 
I think I shall be unmolested. Unless, indeed, a German gentle- 
man I sometimes play chess with has forgiven me for what he 
says was the drig I played him. :Most players will remember 
Zukertort's problem which puzzled everybody, and turned on 
Black's last move having been pawn two squares, and White hav- 
ing the choice of taking across, which was the key-move of the 
problem. Of course White didn't realize this, and was very angry 
when he had to give it up! ]y German was so indignant that he 
has never been near me since. He said it was the merest jezdrig. 
I dont think he will forgive me. 
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What shall I think about that is only pleasant, and that I can 
bear to think about? Shall I try the wooden carriage-gate at 
loplar Villa with five square horizontal bars and one cross-piece, 
and some vertical thin irons through the three lowest bars, to 
discourage the passing street evg? It does not hurt me to recall 
it as it swung to, after my Daddy and I passed through, coming 
away from that first visit to loplar Villa. But my mind goes 
back a little more, and Lossie is running down the front-door 
steps with a huge piece of cake in her hand for the Boy. No! 
will not think of that; it must be something else. I must get 
quite, quite away--it ought to be so easy for me to do 
have seen so many places and so many men since those days. I 
will pick something at random out of my South American time--- 
that row in the streets at Lima which began at a gambling-house 
down the road, overnight, with savage recrimination in all lan- 
guages, and rose and fell, and rose and fell, all through the tropical 
ght, and woke me from my first sleep as it burst out and filled 
the street with stabbings and revolver shots. And then a descent 
in force of the police, and my going out and penetrating the crowd 
because I heard so unmistakable an English voice in altercation 
with the officers. Its owner was explaining that he really had not 
been concerned in what he quite properly called the bloody row 
himself, being merely one of the crew of an English ship that 
had put in at Callao for repairs after bad weather, and who had 
walked over to see as much leru as he could, while his leave 
lasted. I was able to get him out of his mess, and took him to the 
house I was lodging in, and patched him up, for he was not un- 
scratched. And when I came to talk to him it appeared that his 
name was Howells, and that when a boy he lived near London-- 
down in the sou'west, nigh to Wimbledon. And will you beliew 
it, it was all so long ago, and life had told so upon each of us, 
that neither remembered the other? lor it was not till after he 
departed that I suddenly recollected that Stallwood's Cottages were 
nigh to Wimbledon, though that was not how I located them 
mentally, and that lorky Owlss real name was Robert tIowells. 
And then I was as sure, when it was too late, that this grizzled 
seaman of fifty was lorky, as I was of myself having been that 
small boy who caught newts with him in ponds, and carried them 
home in pickle-bottles. Of course I as sorry we parted un- 
revealed, but one can't always have the dramatic and interesting-- 
one has to accept the actual. As an American poet sings, " Oh, 
darn those things that go and be, without consulting you and 
ml" ]: huld have liked to have chatted ver old tmes, 
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might have convinced him of the existence of equilateral triangles 
--who knows ? 
But what does my perverse memory run back to now, at his 
suggestion ? ot the ponds and the newts--not the renown at peg- 
top he was named from--not his contempt of umber and ]Yfagni- 
tude. What comes back to me unbidden is the front room at 
Chelsea, looking over the river. And it is my birthday--and 
ganey comes from the back room to kiss me--my wife of all those 
years ago! And what brings this back is her having asked from 
the back room, two minutes after, for a confirmation of 1)orky's 
impossible name. 
1)erhaps if I think of the earthquake at Lima the next night, 
and the mad terror of man and beast, all but the fire-flies, who 
seemed quite unconcernedperhaps if  think of these  shall be 
safe from things that come out of the past laden with useless 
pain.  will try. 
1)erhaps, however, I will first see who my landlady (a most 
disagreeable person) is treating with contumely on the stairs. I 
will go out and listen over the banisters.  suspect it is Herr 
lfleiderer, my German chess-friend. It is, and it seems he will 
vorgiff me that drig, and blay a game, if  will admit that it was 
a drig, and was not a broplem--in fact, was not je at all. I am 
not sorry he has come, and admit everything. And then we have 
a two hours' game ending in a draw--X avail myself of a perpetual 
check, or neither of us might get to bed to-night. 
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marked Professor Absalom, "in case any one else should be able 
to understand him. No reasonable Creator would require that he 
should be intelligible to himself. If he did he would soon be 
disillusioned. I beg your pardon for interrupting you, ]V[iss 
Thorpe--you were just going to say ? " For Aunt Izzy had en- 
deavoured to make an observation. 
"I was only saying, lrofessor, that it surely was very wrong of 
him to leave all those poor girls in the organ-loft by themselves. 
Of course, if there was any older or responsible person there it 
would not matter so much. But just Jancy, all night in an organ- 
loft ! " 
The Doctor looked at me for a clue, and I looked at Janey. We 
all shook our heads, as baffled solvers of an enigma. "We must 
get at it gradually," said he. "Try and elucidate it, ]V[rs. Joe. 
She hears your voice pretty well." And Janey shouted into the 
ear-trumpet, " What poor girls, v[iss Thorpe ?" 
"Wellmmy dear--those girls you said! That man's nieces that 
he left in the organ-loft." 
We were all well trained, and nobody laughed. Janey shouted 
fhe correction "leases, not nieces," and Aunt Izzy said, " Of 
course it's not, but you didn't speak plain. I heard you perfectly 
this time. Only, why did he have the Police up into the organ- 
loft ?" I pulled out a pocket pencil and wrote leases, plainly, on 
my shirt-cuff and showed it to her. :But Aunt Izzy was navr$e 
and thought she would go to bed, although it was early and said 
good-night and did what she thought. The poor old lady would 
not accept compulsory silence, and it made conversation difficult. 
"Now, Doctor, fire away," said Janey. "You said you would, 
you know." Which was untrue, but that didn't matter. 
"What about ?" 
"About souls in bodies, and general :Bogyism; you know what I 
mean, and I want to know what you think. No, Doctor, I'm not 
in jokemI really should like to get you to talk about itwif you 
don't dislikc " 
"I don't the least mind talking about Death and what follows-- 
which I take it is what you mean ? Vfy difficulty is to find any- 
thing to say, worth saying, that hasn't been said before." 
He tapped on his snuffbox as if there might be something worth 
saying inside, and held it out to Professor Absalom standing on 
the hearthrug. The Professor took a pinch and sat down on the 
armchair opposite to enjoy it slowly and sneeze in peace. I filled 
a pipe and settled down on the rug with my head in Janey's lap. 
"You know, Joe," said the Doctor, "I really think your dear 
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Father touched the root of the matter when he said that about a 
corpse and a ghost---you remember ?" I nodded, and lighted my 
pipe. "Well! I'm always speculating about why I always take 
Life after Death for granted, while so many people start with 
extinction, and throw the onus probandi of a hereafter on tho 
mmortalist. I always catch myself seeking for a proof of ex- 
tinction, and finding none. I used to think once that it was only 
resentment against the attitude of those who see a proof of cessa- 
tion of existence in the disappearance of the means by which they 
have detected it in others. I mean the existence of other Egos 
than their own. For I never have seen, and never shall see, that 
the cessation of the evidence of existence is necessarily evidence 
of the cessation of existence. I'm very wordy, but it's difficult!-- 
Well! In those days I was satisfied that no man ever spoke of 
his Self--sounds vulgar, doesn't it, Mrs. Joc ?" 
"Very. Do go on, Doctor! Spoke of his Self?" 
"And meant only his Carcase--I used to think of it this way, 
and thought others ought to think as I did.wWell! I've changed 
my mind." 
" Oh, Doctor! You never mean to say you have ceased to be- 
lieve in a soul ?" 
"Devil a bit, dear Mrs. Joe! I believe in it (in my own, at 
any rate) more than ever. I only mean that in these latter days 
]: refer my strong conviction on the subject to a physical fact more 
than to a logical sequence." 
"Do you discredit your earlier logic?" asked Professor Ab- 
salom. 
"Not a bit of it! It was all very well as far as it went, but no 
man ever was convinced by logic of anything so strongly as I am 
convinced that I am (to borrow your dear Daddy's expression, 
Joe) a ghost in a corpse. No--Joe dearmnot even that equilateral 
triangles are also equiangular." 
lerhaps the chair on the other side of the table had reminded 
him. The hair of the corpse was greyer now, and the lines on its 
face deeper. But the ghost was the same ghost, or very nearly. 
The small unpuzzled boy that had sat on his knee was almost a 
-ew corpse and a new ghost since then. The Doctor continued 
seeing into my mind. 
"Don't look sad over it.: old oe! All these are things we 
hould find an immense satisfaction in, if we could only see fat 
enough. It's our confounded short sight." 
"You're losing the thread of your discourse, Thorpe," said 
fesor Absalom. "Why are you so coavinced " 
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"I am convinced by constant observation that it is not tru 
that all people feel more or less as I did; but that there are two 
distinct classes of people in the world; those that feel that they 
fhemselves are in a body; and those fhat feel that they themselves 
are a body, with something working it. I feel like the contents of 
a bottle, and am very curious to know what will happen when the 
bottle is uncorked. Perhaps I shall be mousseux--who knows 
Now I know that many people feel like a strong moving engine, 
self-stoking, and often so anxious to keep the fire going that they 
put too much fuel on, and it has to be raked out and have the bars 
cleared. Which do you feel like, Mrs. Joe?" 
"Do you know, Dr. Thorpe, I doubt if my mind is made up. 
Of course if I had known there were people who didn't feel as 
do, I should have examined myself at intervals to see if I didn't 
really feel as they did. It would only be fair." 
"Excuse me, ][rs. Joseph," said Professor Absalom, "you 
haven't answered the Doctor's question. Which do you feel 
like ?" 
"fe . Why, of course, like the contents of a bottle--only with 
an apprehension that when they draw the cork it will hurt me. 
Now do you feel about that, Doctor." 
"Only that it doesn't matter. The cork will come out, and the 
materials of the bottle go back into the melting-pot. It will come 
out quite suddenly with me. I shall die of angina pectoris. 
have received medical advice on no account to fret myself on that 
account, as fretting will bring on an attack. And I mustn't allow 
the apprehension that fretting will bring on an attack  cause me 
uneasiness. It's like 'je suis Cassandre, dscendue dessus, pour 
vous faire comprendre, fesdames et fessieurs, que je suis 
Cassandre,' etc. I am to keep my thoughts off all depressing sub- 
jects, especially Death, which appears to be considered in Europe 
the most depressing subject there is. No doubt the Nigher Al- 
truism would be equally fussy about death on account of the 
inconvenience to survivors. But when one has done a reat deal 
of surviving oneself one feels one has a right to be selfish about 
that." 
"It seems to me," said Professor Absalom, "that we are wander- 
ing from one point to another, perhaps equally interesting to many, 
but not to me. I suppose it is because I am an Egotist or an 
]goist (I forget which is right) that I care so little about Al- 
truism, higher or lower. What I am listening for over here is 
Thorpe's explanation of what he means by feeling like a ghost 
u corpse. I always ascribe a sort of meaning to him; and in thia 
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ease, being quite unable to detect one, ] am obliged to apply to 
him for enlightenment." 
"]Vfy dear Absalom, Euclid wanders from one point to an- 
other. However, I'll go back to the first proposition with pleasure. 
By-the-bye, you never told us yourself which you feel like, the 
contents of the bottle, or the bottle itself." The Professor said 
neither one nor the other. "What do you feel like then ?" asked 
the Doctor. 
"Very like me. I have always had a startling resemblance to 
myself, and I have no doubt should have been startled by it when 
it first occurred to me, only I was-so young." 
"Couldn't you ask your Self what it feels like? Come, Pro- 
fessor, to oblige a young lady? Look at Janey's serious face, 
waiting to know." The Professor stopped to consider a minute, 
and then said, "I agree with the poet: 
" Body and Spirit are twins--God only knows which is which-- 
The Soul squats down in the Flesh like a tinker drunk in a ditch." 
The Doctor observed that he wished Beppino had written that. 
One of us remarked that it wasn't really Tennyson, but an imita- 
tion. He said he would have been glad either way. "Beppino's 
present imitations," he added, "speak ill for themselves or their 
protot.ypeswI suspect the former. That one does honour to both. 
But the last line is on my side. Come, Professor! And now, Joe, 
there you sit with your mouth shut! What do you feel like ?" 
"Yes, Jacky darling, what ? Don't pull my wedding ring off." 
"I'm not, I was only stroking over it. What do I feel like ? 
think I still feel more like the engine with the fuel arrangement.  
"But why do you say still, Joe?" 
"Because I feel the feeling grow less. When I was a kid, it 
never occurred to me that I was anything but a unit, called Joe. 
As I grew older it was explained to me that I was a machine that 
converted fuel into Force, that the steam would run down, and 
that I shouldn't be relighted again till the Day of Judgment, when 
it might be convenient that I should go to Hell to assuage the 
Wrath of God. That was ]Ir. Capstick. The other was Penny 
Lecturers my ltIother took me to. You see it will really be years, 
even now, before I get quite rid of Capstick and the Penny 
Lecturers." 
"I consider," said Dr. Thorpe, "that most votes go my way. 
But this present quartet can hardly claim to be real people at all. 
If you were to poll all the men at all the Clubs, and all the women 
at all the Churches--what were you going to say, Professor " 
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"I was going to ask what the second proposition was ta 
be--supposing we are ghosts in corpses, what do you follow on 
with ?" 
"It answers the enquiry--how far do I take Life after Death 
for granted ? which is what we started with. I take it that a great 
many people--most, perhaps--feel that they are Spirits in the 
Flesh, though the physical sensation (for that's what it is) varies 
in-intensity. I have it very strong]yDconclusively, as I might 
say. So strongly that when I discuss the immortality question on 
regulation lines, I feel that I am a hypocrite; and am, out of 
deference to the correctitudes, concealing what is (as far as I am 
concerned) the principal datum. I am sure, too, that a large 
minority at least of the people that I have talked to on the subject 
have been strangers to the feeling." 
"Let's report progress," said lrofessor Absalom. "Thorpe feels 
like a Ghost in a Corpse, and concludes that when the Corpse 
dies the Ghost won't--is that right ?" 
"No. I don't draw any conclusions. It may die for anything 
I know to the contrary. But I want proof of its extinction, and 
none is forthcoming. Of course, Professor, if you consider the 
withdrawal of the impressions on your senses, which have revealed 
to you the existence of another Ego than yourself, a proof that 
the revealed Ego has terminated, then the question whether we are 
immortal is answered as soon as it is asked. I've said a lot of that 
before." 
"I'm not cavilling, Doctor. I'm merely eliciting--give me 
another pinch. Don't go on again till I've sneezed." 
"I intend to sneeze, myself. As soon as I've sneezed--you- 
may-go-on-eliciting." The sneeze all but caught the last five 
words, quick as they went to escape it. 
"I)o you see your way, Thorpe, to any conclusions about the 
hereafter itself? Anything that throws a light on what and where 
the Ghost is whei its Corpse is insolvent, and in liquidation, witl 
all the Capital withdrawn ? Because that's the Crux! " 
"That's the Crux, of course. But beyond the physical feeling 
I have spoken of--little but speculation. The tendency of it has 
been towards attaching weight to inferences to be drawn from 
what we know of the Spirit in the Flesh, the Ghost in the 
Corpse, rather than to those that follow from what are supposed 
to be communications from the other side. Some of these may be 
true, or may not. I have always felt on quicksands when I have 
been tempted (as I have once or twice) to go to Bogy Sances, as 
Ianey calls them. The authentic story of one day is the hoax o 
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fact, and recording some impressions it has given me for what 
they are worth. I have, as I have often told you, no creed at all 
except my belief that my Cause is greater than my Self. Unless 
indeed you consider a belief that it caused your three Selves, as 
well as mine, another creed. If so, I have two; but as I regard 
myself as on all fours with the balance of the Universe in respect 
of my Causation, I'll allow the twomprovided you acknowledge 
yourselves part of the Universe. Perhaps you don't ?" 
We looked at each other to see, but decided on accepting the 
position of effects of the Doctor's Cause. 
"I see no objection," said the Professor, "we are all much of a 
muchness, as results, tut I foresee, Thorpe, that you will have to 
confess to a third creed directly, the Infinity of your Cause." 
"It isn't a creed! It's the negation of a creed--a disbelief in 
his Finity. I don't believe the Power that caused Everything Else 
is limited, although my amour propre is (at present) hardly suf- 
ficient to make me ascribe omnipotence to the Cause of IV[e, on the 
ground of that achievement only. ][y modesty permits me to 
imagine a Power capable of causing ][e, but short of achieving 
Hewton or Shakspere. It would be clever and capable, no doubt, 
but clearly limited." 
"It's all no good, Thorpe! You are creed-mongering, and may 
just as well confess it. What I want is to elicit your creed--not 
to quarrel over terms. What is the end of Life, and what is 
Death ? What is the highest good, and who is the greatest man 
Answer me those questions before the two clock-hands are in line, 
and then it will be an hour past bedtime. Put an end to this 
metaphysical dissipation, and give me another pinch of snuff." 
"The end of Life," said the Doctor, "is beyond its powers of 
knowledge. Death is a change that occurs at its beginning. The 
highest good is the growth of the Soul, and the greatest man is he 
who rejoices most in great fulfilments of the will of God. After 
that I deserve another pinch myself. Take yours. The clock- 
hands are too near now for further loquacity." 
"I wonder whet the Pater's quooting Tinnyson about," said 
]eppino's minced accent. He had come in unobserved. "You 
didn't quoote it quite right though, Pater. It should be 'He is 
the greatest who rejoices most in great fulfilments of the Will of 
God.'" 
"It's not Tennyson at all," said ;[aney, with intrepidity. ;[aney 
hated teppino, and he for his part distinguished that she was not 
his sort. He tugged at his moustache and said, " Oh indeed!" 
sounded exactly as if some one else had said "Who indeed l  
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":No---no! We won't be nasty; let's all sit down again comfy 
at the fire, and you bring the books." 
"It's hardly worth sitting down about," said he. "Because I 
know exactly where it is now--what a fool I was not to think of 
it before." But it wasn't there! 
I really never had suspected Janey of so much impishness. 
She tortured that miserable young man till nearly two in the 
morning. She would have kept him there all night, I do believe, 
if I had not said I should go home and leave them to settle it 
their own way. As for him he was almost crying with mortifica- 
tion. 
"Good-night, :Mr. Beppino," said Janey; "I hope your admirers 
will read you more carefully than you have read your Tennyson." 
And we walked out into the glorious moonlight and started for 
home. "I don't mind walking," said she. "Look at those cloud- 
mountains over there. It's slushy underfoot, but that's no 
matter." 
"I say, Jilly dear," said I. "You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self. Just fancy ! " 
"Well, Jacky darling, the more snubbing that young jackanapes 
gets the better for him! I never feel that I know much about 
him. Sometimes I fancy he is really very wicked. But I hope 
he's only a jackanapes. Do you know he gave me an odd im- 
pression to-night, coming in as he did on the top of our con- 
versation, of being only a Baby inside--a Baby's Ghost in a Man's 
Corpse! I wonder what he was like as a Baby." 
"A delightful Baby," said I, "and most comic." And then I 
remembered how vividly Beppino, in his vexation, had brought 
back the small boy of long ago, glued to Lossie's skirts. Perhaps 
he was still a Baby, overtaken by :Manhood ? 
"He was comic enough, just now, when he was in such a rage," 
pursued Janey. "He won't forgive me easily. But I've never 
been popular with him. I'm not a Beauty, am I, Jack " 
":No, you're very ugly. But I should like to see your Ghost." 
"In the interests of Psychical Research. Well, I'd give any- 
thing to see yours!" 
"In the interests of Psychical Research, let's asphyxiate our- 
selves. Only then we couldn't publish our experiences." 
"Jacky dear, be serious! I want you to make me a promise." 
" All right, Jilly dear. Cut away." 
"Promise me, darling, if ever I'm a Bogy, and you're not, that 
you won't grieve, and be miserable. Because seeing you, and not 
]eing able to speak, would be the worst of all." 
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"All right, love, I'll do my best. Same promise to hold good on 
your side, of course." 
"Of course." And we got home at three in the morning, just 
escaping a heavy downpour by jumping into a cab on Clapham 
Common, 
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that drowned her. A promise not to grieve should she go first, 
lest it should break her heart to see my grief. "Promise again," 
she had said, and I replied, "I promise, my darling." It was a 
promise easy to make---but oh, how hard to keep! 
Which is the worst off, I wonder--the one that is left, or the 
one that is gone--the one that sees no longer or the one that still 
sees, or it may be sees more than ever before. If there be risk 
of this, how well worth the effort to hang as lightly as may be 
on the new-found freedom of the departed! Of what profit to 
oneself is the indulgence of grief at the best? Of how much 
less if each pang adds a new pang to other pain elsewhere. 
It was all such speculation, and the darkness seems so real to 
him who only guesses in the dark at an unseen sun. But a 
promise was a promise, and I fought hard and truly to keep mine. 
There was no fear of my succeeding too well. 
It was I then, and neither of my companions, who may be said 
to have taken the lead towards a resumption of life--the life we 
had to finish with before each could get on to his extinction or 
his knowledge of the next. It took me a week of nursing and 
another of convalescence before I was able to look plans for the 
future in the face. Had it not been for my companions I might 
have stayed on indefinitely, wandering about and watching the great 
white rollers live their life and die. I had no definite expectation 
of any trace of the body, but I suppose some such thought made 
part of my motives. I was, however, distinctly relieved when I 
heard that, though so near the shore, the ship was in such deep 
water that no attempt at salvage would be made. I had dreaded 
and avoided details of the wreck as much as possible. It is still 
rather strange to me why I found it so hard to break away. But 
there was Bony, and there was her Father. I knew they would 
not go and leave me. :Neither would they, either of them, begin 
upon the task of settling the future. So I took the matter into 
my own hands. 
"I say, Bony," said I. "Jeannie will want you back." 
"Yes, old chap, we'll settle all that presently. What a queer old 
boy the old Padre is!" 
"You had better take carehe understands some English. Do 
you know, in his novitiate, or something of that sort, he passed 
a year at a place near London called Foolham. Do you know 
it " 
"I know there is now an establishment of Catholics at Fulhara, 
but I should hardly have thought it was so old." 
"He speaks af auotlmr at Ammeedza. Do you kaow that one " 
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"You sit down a minute, Joe, while I go back and lend :Mr. 
Spencer a hand," said Bony. But just then Father Paul's voice 
came from behind us, saying, "Permettez, Messieurs. Je suis assez 
fort, malgr6 mort ge," and offered me his arm on my right. 
Seeing that I had looked round to my left, as expecting him 
to come on that side, he added explanatorily: "Voici ma main 
forte-- gauche--/a mano izquierda. J'ai toujours tg gaucher 
ce que nous nommons ici--nous autres--zurdo.'" Aad then my 
weak mind, stirring again towards its old zest for inquiry, must 
needs be thinking how long was it before that deadly battle at 
ttelstaple that this other hand I leaned on had struck the life 
out of the helpless girl. Half a century, and more, though I 
could not fix the figure. Surely this old man had expiated his 
crime! But my mind reeled again, and fell baffled from the 
thought. 
And Father Paul himself might be as little in my memory 
now as any of the crowd of monks who gathered to bid us fare- 
well a fortnight later (I could not move sooner) but that he 
himself was not among then. He had got his release. And 
the last I saw of him was what lay on a wooden pallet under a 
huge crucifix in the cell to which they summoned me to see 
the Padre, who had died in the night. That was what had held 
him near upon a century; and now it seemed an effigy in alabaster, 
small and clear-cut, on which the hand that had struck the blow 
eighty years since lay moveless. The ears had heard for the last 
time the cry of the murdered woman, and 'ather Paul himself 
knew very much more, or verily nothing. 
And I said to myself, but in vain, that my own lot, matched 
against his, should seem happy. To go with my darling to the 
very gate of death, to know above all that I had shared every pang 
to the moment of parting, that what she had suffered I had suf- 
fered, that her last words still reached me almost like a voice from 
the other side--was I not surely the better off of the two? At 
any rate, if no consolation came from thinking another worse off 
than I was, the pity for him took me out of myself and gave me 
a better courage to look back on the past and forward to the 
days to come. 



CHAPTER XLII 

JOE IS A WIDOWER. A TENANTLESS OLD HOUSE. HOW  WENT TO DR, 
THORPE; AND OF A CHILD THAT WAS SAVED ON THE WRECK. THE 
SYMPATHY OF BEPPINO. A GOOD IDEA! WHY NOT TAKE BEPPINO TO 
ITALY . 

ONE accepts a widower, as a prosaic incident among one's sur- 
roundings, with unquestioning content. Of course [r. Smith's 
a widower! It's a way other people have--you are not going to 
be a widower yourselfmyou know better! 
I don't think that brides feel nearly so confident of never being 
widows as bridegrooms that they will never be widowers. [y 
experience is that women look the facts of life in the face better 
than men, not only in this but in all things. Man is a sanguine, 
imaginative animalwperhaps necessarily so. All sorts of things 
have to be done by men in life that involve the use of intentional 
hope as a means of self-deception. Man has to obtain shareholders, 
and negotiate loans, and form syndicates, and do many things 
of the same sort which a prosaic and unimaginative animal would 
ight shy of. He goes into the Battle of Life confident of vic- 
tory, even as the warrior on another field is confident. Perhaps 
neither would go into battle at all sometimes, if he were not. And 
then everything would slump. 
So if each man.had not an inner conviction that other people 
would lose their wives, but not he--well! would any man dare to 
marry ? Or would he not, if he married, seek for some mate he 
would be glad to be rid of? Would he not shudder at all Love 
except the sort that never lasts? Would he not rejoice and be 
merry when Mrs. Smith was not down to breakfast, and when he 
came home wet and tired and disheartened to find that Mrs. 
Smith had not waited dinner for him, but had gone to an inter- 
esting lecture, would he not hug himself and be happy and say 
that now here was a chance of a real comfortable evening? By 
assiduous cultivation of this attitude of mind he would avoid 
a possibly overwhelming grief for himself, and by affording a 
stimulus to a reciprocal feeling on the part of his wife, would 
890 
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fort'.' her to endure his loss with resignation, and  look for- 
ward to it with equanimity. 
If I had to live my life over again, with the foreknowledge of 
what was to come, should I dare to put my head into the lion's 
mouth, as I did ? For I had to acknowledge to myself with shame 
when it was all over that I was not more--or say, not much more-- 
than half in love with Janey when I first made up my mind 
that it would be a good thing that we should be a couple and 
have an establishment. A good thing for both of us, mind you! 
--for my magnanimity decided on unselfishness (within reason- 
able limits) as being demanded by self-respect. 
And yet I feel I am wrong to think thus bitterly of my old 
self. How many a young man, after such a shock as I had 
experienced, would have brought a much more damaged piece 
of goods into the market than the one I offered Janey! And 
if none but undamaged goods were for sale in that market, how 
many weddings would there be in a twelvemonth ? 
Yet in a sense it served me right--though it was hard measure 
regarded as retribution for a trivial disloyalty, a slight hesitation, 
that I should lose at a crash what had grown dearer to me day 
By day, from the beginning. nat did it matter, to put it plain|y 
that I was still very, very fond of Lossie when I asked Janey 
to take over the empty tenement 8/e could never occupy ? It went 
by veries, said Janey, the little girl that sucked the peppermint 
drop, and with Janey the woman it went very quiclly by veries. 
Could I count them at all as we stood on the ship and watched 
the sun go down on that evening of the wreckmthe sun that never 
rose for her again ? 
But I did put my head in a lion's mouth! I fanciedmhow 
many boys of my age have thought the same with far less rea- 
son-that things were at an end for me when Lossie, who 
had filled every corner of my life from the moment she 
the Mans Boy in the pantry till that earlier shipwreck of mine 
at Oxford, was suddenly withdrawn and left the dilapidated house 
to let. And then when the new tenant took possession, and even 
(if the metaphor holds good) took over some of the old tenant's 
fixtures, and the new paper came upon the walls, and the whole 
place was sweet with the smell of owers, and the song of birds 
in the Summer, and the fires b|azed on the hearth in the Winter 
--even then I formed no image in my mind of what that house 
would be like next time t was in the market.. The tenant left 
suddenly, and the house has stood undwe|t in. The shutters to 
tle street are closed and the windows broken; but, could you see 
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be compared with yours--it was all in the day's work, and only 
what comes to many. But it was hard to look those children in 
the face too, that day at their Granny's. loor little Loss! I re- 
member how she came out and looked up at me. 
"I have to cut this down to a short line, to make sure of it catch- 
ing you--the last possible post, as I make out, is going in half-an- 
hour. Believe me, all is right, is right, is right. That story of 
the ladre seems to me as terrible as anything I ever heard--of 
course I shan't repeat it. 
"Yours affectionately, 
 I:ANDALL THORPE.  

I had had a long letter from him before, which mine was a 
reply to. It must have been written after the Padre had told 
me his story. I feel in a mist about it all now. Little wonder! 
I am writing all this, as I have said, for myself alone, and 
with only a vague idea, to give it working plausibility, that you 
will one day read it! So I do not copy all the letters I have 
kept, but place some of them in the /[S. uncopied. I do so 
with the first letter I received from Lossie after my wife's death, 
and also the second, which came in answer to mine announcing 
it. Lady Desprez's letters are more illegible than Lossie Thorpe's, 
and somewhat difficult to read, but worth deciphering by any one 
who cares at all about following this narrative. 
I began this chapter with some kind of notion of helping myself 
t) realize the difference of my surroundings in Chelsea and at 
Poplar Villa when I came back from Portugal. I had started 
six weeks before in full health, in the prime of early manhood, 
in great spirits at an anticipated holiday trip, and by my side 
the dear woman whom I loved, my companion in all things. What 
I saw in the little mirror in the hansom in which I rode to Pop- 
lar Villa the day after my arrival late at night in Chelsea was 
a man ten years older, broken down and ill. And when I paid 
the cabby I saw that he remembered having driven me before, and 
-that then there was another fare. 
The little mirror in the cab brought back to my mind that other 
young man I saw in the glass at Oxford.. Was it he, come to life ! 
He had been very much in abeyance during all my happy days 
in Chelsea. But here he was again, posing as a correct widower; 
while I knew in my innermost heart, though I dared not know 
it aloud., that all that was must be right, however little I could 
understand it. There was he straining that foolish limited mlnd 
of his to grasp something beyond the reach of our conception 
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vfficer nodded and left us, going straight for the place. We hardly 
saw him after, and you may wonder that we did not--but I tell 
you again, you have no conception of what it was. I could see 
it all, in one sense, more plainly as I sat there smoking than I did 
at the time. 
"It wasn't her mother, Doctor," said I. "It was 3aney told 
th :Mate where she was." And I told him the story, adding that 
of course he took us for the parents. "He easily mightmFirst 
:Mates don't learn the passengers by heart." 
"What became of the mother ." 
"Heaven knows! I know about the father, thoughmI saw him 
try to scramble into the first boat, and the Captain caught him 
by the collar and flung him across the deck. tIe's no loss! He 
was a red-faced, burly manmone of those chaps there always are 
on ships, who sit in the smoking-room when they're not eating, 
and imbibe goes of whiskey and soda. Ite's had his last go now, 
poor devil! " 
"lerhaps he wasn't a devil. :Most likely only a Baby's 
Ghost in the Corpse of one of those chaps there are on ships!" 
"In the Corpse of a boozy snob ! " said I, for I was not mercifully 
disposed towards him. "But little Rosie was a dear little thing, 
and was heavy on my heart. She'll always believe it was her 
mother, because no one but I can tell her anything." 
We sat and talked, and I began to get a feeling almost of ease. 
The Doctor's tranquil acceptance of his own hopeful schemes for 
hereafter was seductive. For whenever he was not on the lines 
of giving them logical support he simply accepted them as a mat- 
ter of course. For instance, when we spoke of ladre lablo, he 
remarked that the story was an awful story certainly, but for 
all that the ladre might be a most fortunate man--or at least 
a most fortunate soul. "A healthy birth following a long ges- 
tation," said he. "Your little lassie's worthy father was much 
more unfortunate. He doesn't even get any pity. Look how 
we speak of him! What was the old chap like in himself ?" 
"How should I describe him? lerhaps as a man concealing 
pain and forgiving the rackmthat's the nearest I can manage." 
"And his body after deathhow did that strike you ?" 
"A semi-transparent shell with no fish in it. You've no idea 
how small and dry he looked." 
"I can fancy it!--Come in." 
It was a knock at the door, and the knock was Beppino. It 
was the first of a series of inflictions that it was his fate to 
impose upon me. For Beppino had never knocked at his father's 
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of a contributor to several leading reviews, than he proeeeded 
to reinstate it in a way that threatened to disfranchise every 
other topic. I omit further attempts to spell him, except easy 
ones. 
"Why, good Ged, Joe Vance, you must think me the most 
beastly ungrateful fillow. Of course I didn't really forget. It 
was a slip of the mind, don't you knowuone of those things that 
happens, don't you know--what Sammy Sparkler calls a ms- 
alliance with oblivionndon't you know." 
" Oh yesuwe quite understand--of course, Joey," etc., etc., from 
both of us. But Beppino was not going to be stroked and patted 
and subside soothednnot he! 
"Why, good Ged! It's only the other night I was talking 
to some fillows at the club, don't you know, about drowning, and 
I thought to myself what a lucky fillow I was to be there at all!" 
This seemed such a painfully flat anecdote that I felt it would 
only be kind to make some remark that seemed to assume a 
reasonable unspoken sequel. So I said: "I was very lucky to 
be able to haul you out, Joey. But you needn't be so very grateful, 
because you would have been got out by Carvalho, or Guppy, or 
somebody--if I hadn't done it." I was just going to say 
Thornberry, but stopped myself in time. 
Now it is a much easier thing, when gratitude you have not 
expressed is imputed to you, to swear that you have not said, 
and can never say, too much, than it is to start fair and say 
how grateful you are, and always have been for anything. Bep- 
pino became quite oppressive as soon as he was supplied with a 
fulcrum, and my almost happy chat with the Doctor was quite 
broken up and spoiled. But as it was clear it was to be Bep- 
pino et praeterea nhil, I tried to calm down his hymn of grati- 
tude for what he had clearly forgotten, and to get the conversa- 
tion into another channel. 
"I say, Bep--(oh, of course, my dear boy, we understand. W 
know you wouldn't be ungrateful)rebut look here I You were no 
left in the water." 
"I was, Joe! It must have been half-an-hour at least. I 
know because of the rum dream I had. It must have lasted half- 
an-hour, at least." 
"The dream about how you were out on the top of the rock, 
and the lady came. But dreams are like that." And I thought 
of the Schloss, and how Janey had wondered whether there was 
a Schloss overhanging this dream. There was, and it had fallen, 
and she had waked, and I was dreamin till-wlmn should I wake  
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"You're tired, Joe," said the Doctor's voice. "Better not try 
to talk--you stay quiet!" I did so, and went off in a half-drowse, 
more mere fatigue than sleep. Beppino showed consideration os- 
tentatiously, going out of th room like a conspirator oppressed 
by sympathy. 
"Feel better, Joe ." asked the Doctor a little later. I had roused 
up and gone to the open window. It looked out over the green- 
house top. It was a fine early summer day; but very chilly after 
Portugal. I listened in vain for the song of Lossie's birds in 
the greenhouse. The scythe of Samuel the gardener rang as 
swath followed swath, lqothing would induce Samuel to use 
a lawn-cutting machine. He was old, he said, and his scythe was 
going to last him out. So his whetstone still was to be heard 
thinning the old scythe down, and (as I have understood) waked 
Beppino too soon, and was a ground of complaint. To-day I 
thought how like Time Samuel looked, mowing the lawn near 
the old pear tree, whose blossoming had come and gone while I 
was watching the great white rollers following each other to death 
on the Atlantic. I studied Samuel mowing, and said I felt rested. 
The Doctor was finishing a letter at the table. 
"I tell you what, Joe," said he, pausing before sticking to the 
envelope, "that dream of the Poet's had curious points. He turned 
out on the top of the rock (you recollect) just like a very small 
baby, and the lady picked him up and kissed him. He couldn't 
understand having a pair of babies' legs on." And the Doctor 
stuck down his envelope and directed it. Then he continued, "I 
wish that baby could grow. If he were to get away for a while 
and get shaken out of himself a little it might give him a 
start. At present he consists of ill-developed artistic faculties and 
no moral nature to speak of. I do not think, whatever any one 
may say to the contrary, that living in a circle of narrow-minded 
voluptuaries can be good for any young man--well! he's five- 
and-twenty, that's not old." 
"It wasn't his age I was thinking of. But are these friends 
of his such a lot of sweeps ?" 
"Oh dear, no! I don't suppose any of them are half as grubby 
as they pretend they are. But they are voluptuaries for all that. 
They enjoy the confidence of the Muses and can instruct others 
in the ritual of their worship without initiation for themselves. 
They take real pleasure in the practices of painting, music, and 
versification, so far as they can be indulged in spontaneously. 
Some of them, if they were forced to take pains, would do good 
work in their own way. But they are volu@tuaries, and prefer to 
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pausing in Italy was in Lossie's letter replying to mine about the 
wreck. 
As to the date of my going, that of course depended on the 
rapidity of Beppino's inspiration. It was certainly impossible 
to complete the last enigma of Aphrodite within two months; and 
then, we should have to wait for the end of the great heat. It 
was just as well not to be hurried, and we should be sure of a 
calm Channel, crossing towards the end of August. If it had been 
the lorthwest Passage the Poet could not have made more fuss 
about it. Certainly it was very curious how a man (I had tc 
remind myself that he was one) whose experiences had gone sc 
far in some directions should be so childish in others. 



CIAPTER XI,1TI 

IOW J-ANEYS PIANO WAS TO BE KEPT IN TUNE. FRAU SCHMIDT. THE 
WALDSTEIN SONATA. THE FRAU MISLEADS BEPPINO. WHO MISS 
SIBYL FULLER PERCEVAL WAS. THE GOLDEN BEAD IN THE HUMAN 
CRUCIBLE. THE KINCARDINESHIRE JOINT-STOCK BANK. HOW ABOUT 
THE DOCTOR'S HEART  

THE conscientious thoroughness with which Janey had put her 
aairs in order before starting was a great relief to me in 
the rearrangement I had to mae after my return. Even that 
excruciating experience, the disposal of the wardrobe, was in a 
great measure spared to me. She had given away almost all 
the clothes left out after packing for the journeymand what were 
left were chiefly new things I did not associate with her. My 
stepmother saw to their disposal, and I made no enquiry. I per- 
suaded Pheener, as I continued involuntarily to call her, to occupy 
the house provisionally, as I did not look favourably on the idea 
o letting it, and it was much too big for me. At the same 
time, although I liked to think of it as still tenanted, and main- 
taining somewhat of continuity in my connection with Chelsea, 
I could not bring myself to live there, and divided my life about 
equally between the Macallisters and Dr. Thorpe, and (when I 
could get away easily from the works) Janey's old home at Hamp- 
stead. 
I clung to the idea of keeping the house in statu quo, or rather, 
perhaps I should say, shran from the task of dispersing its con- 
tents or moving them elsewhere; hence any little thing that spoke 
of its still being in use was congenial to me. I can recall espe- 
cially, on one roasting afternoon in July, as I passed my own 
house on my way to the ][acallisters, what pleasure it gave me 
to hear the piano-tuner tuning Janey's piano by contract. If 
there had been the slightest neglect of that contract I should 
have written instantly to Broadwood that I regretted to find, 
etc. So my pleasure was not solicitude about the piano. It was 
the coming on it accidentally ; and the air of life it gave to the 
house that made it so agreeable to me. I let myself in with 
my latch-key, and talked sympathetically with the operator, treat- 
408 
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ing the welfare of this piano (which no one ever played on) as 
the first object of human effort, whatever the next one might be. 
We recited a kind of chorus of indignant hostility to damp. We 
lamented that this particular piano should be so seldom played 
on; not because of the interest of listeners or performers, but 
because it lost pitch. Our conversation seemed to assume that 
the final end of music was the perfect condition of musical instru- 
ments. It sanctioned Hozart and Handel and Bach, as supply- 
ing them with a raison d'etre; but implied that the equilibrium 
of perfection was to be found rather in their perfect readiness 
for use than in any results that would accrue from it. Even the 
book-collector is not more callous to the contents of a book than 
a truly professional piano-tuner to a Sonata. 
So when I dwelt with regret on the silence of the instrument, 
whose sweet little hammers remained for ever in rank, while each 
might be longing to share chords and assist in the resolution of 
discords, and show superhuman alacrity in response to magnificent 
executionmmy friend was only inclined to sympathize under res- 
ervation. Still, concession was permissible to human weakness; 
and he went so far as to remark that it was a good pianoforte, 
and no doubt there were people who would like to play upon it. 
He had been tuning an old piano in Beaufort Street that after- 
noon. It was quite past use, and its owner was a lady who 
couldn't go to expense. I don't know that he meant this for a 
hint; but I took it as one, and asked him to give a message to 
the lady, placing my piano at her disposal, subject to conditions 
about time. She called next morning, and Pheener made stipula- 
tions accordingly. 
I did not want to make this lady's acquaintance, or anybody's. 
But I found a certain selfish satisfaction in thinking that there 
was a small fraction less of discontentment in the sum of human 
misery---owing to Janey's piano. I remember how once when Janey 
had a bit of sticking plaster on a cut finger, she said: "Hy poor 
piano! How it must be swearing at that broken wine glass! " 
The evidence of her existence to the senses of the piano had been 
withdrawn again; and from myself also this time. An equivalent 
was now supplied to the piano. There was none for me. 

7ly own love of music had never been more than negative. I 
liked hearing Janey play when I was smoking, but only went 
t concerts on her account; or because a friend among the per- 
formers had sent tickets. Yet I suppose I was really just as 
musical as he public, thot h :wh les umerous, The publi .' 
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after this conversation with Beppino in the old nursery, "has the 
Poet come to his senses--or their substitutes ?" 
"He's come out of his non-senses," said I, "and I daresay 
won't go back. I've told Anne to pack his things for him, and 
I'll come down on Monday night to take him away in the morn- 
ing. I hope to goodness the wind won't blow!" 

I made all arrangements for Frau Schmidt to continue to enjoy 
her privilege of the last six weeks, sine die; said good-bye to 
Jeannie and Bony and the babies; paid Hampstead a farewell 
visit; and went over to Poplar Villa on the :Monday to get a 
really comfortable chat with Dr. Thorpe before starting next day. 
After dinner we settled down to coffee, smoke, and rcapitulation 
in the Library, as of old. "I'm glad the Poet has gone to this 
farewell dinner at the Fuller Percevals," said he. "We can be 
snug and enjoy ourselves. I am really sorry for that boy. I keep 
watching for any sign of coming maturity in him, and only meet 
disappointment. It may come some day. Perhaps Sibyl Fuller 
Perceval will make him grow." 
"Oh, that's what it is, then!" said I to myself. And then aloud. 
"Sibyl Fuller Perceval. A pretty name, anyhow! And they live 
in Park Lane, I understand ?" 
"They live extremely well in Park Lane. And equally well 
at Acres, which is their Somersetshire residence. And I believe 
they undergo very few privations at Craigsellar, which is their 
deer-forest in Perthshire; though it is a mere shooting-box-- 
according to Beppino's report. Even when they have to rough it 
in Paris or Vienna they manage to come pretty well off for 
champagne and delicacies. But they detest the World and its 
vulgarities; and are distinguished from the remainder of tim 
Court-Guide by their Arcadian simplicity and devotion to Nature 
and Art, especially Art. All their tastes are artistic." 
"Including champagne and delicacies ?" 
"Certainly. Beppino assures me that the old gentleman is 
superior to Bacchus, and that his love of dry :Monopole is a 
Spiritual instinct. The daughter's love of dress is not due to 
a wish for admiration, or any personal feeling at all. It is an 
innate love of beauty, and its development is among the higher 
duties of life. Miss Sibyl doesn't neglect them, and runs into 
hundreds over dresses from purely Artistic motives." 
"Is she a beauty herself ?" 
"She is--but it is a beauty of a higher type tlan the common 
sort. You and I are too banal (that's the word) to understand 
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the sala da pranzo came out and undid it all by affirming thQ 
accuracy o Vanchay against all comers. And when the unfor- 
tunate Beppino shouted, as one shouts to him who says "Ho 
capito" and (as Beppino added) doesn't capito at all, and was 
beginning to make him see the truth of the case, a pestiferous 
cameriera from the landing above claimed powers of interpreta- 
tion, and cut in with "Thus says the Signore, that one ma.kes a 
sbaglio when one calls him Torp. He is really Vance." The idea 
of Beppino's convulsive efforts to obtain his name, always with a 
reverse result, was laughable enough. IIe ended his letter by 
saying he should have to accept Vanchay, as even an Italian lady 
at the Hotel had failed to procure Torpay for him, although she 
spoke English fluently. And then it had turned out that she 
herself had misunderstood, and made matters worse! 
"It's got grimed in now," wrote he, "and I can't get a chanca 
ttowever, I suppose it really doesn't matter." I too suppoel 
then that it really didn't matter. 
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' You were good to come to us first," he said. "But the Doer 
tor will want to see you as soon as you can go. Of course you 
got my letter ?" 
"No, indeedmno letter has come. What is its." For I was 
alarmed, naturally. 
"It is less serious than we anticipated," said he, leaving mo 
still in complete ignorance, in his anxiety to minimize some evil 
he had to tell. 
"But what is ? What is . Do for Heaven's sake, dear Padrone, 
tell me all about it." This is a name I used to call him by. When 
it began I forget. 
"I wrote a long letter to :Milan to tell you all about it. You 
recollect those papers you sent me--the Dumfries and Kincard- 
ineshire Bank smash? Well! It appears that poor Thorpe was 
one of three Trustees for a large sum in Bank Shares. He had 
completely forgotten it or never knew it. The dividends were 
regularly paid into a Bank. The other Trustees died--one in 
Stepney Workhouse infirmary; the other I believe was a :Mis- 
sionary on the Niger, and a tribe he was converting dined off him. 
Anyhow, the matter wasn't properly looked after. And so it went 
on for thirty years. An Archdeacon's widow, who was the party 
concerned, received her dividends and asked no questions. And 
there were the shares still standing in the names of the three, 
Thorpe being the only survivor, and the estates of the others nil." 
"But the upshot, Padrone, the upshot . The Doctor never can 
he held liable for this money! " 
"I'm afraid !" said :Mr. Spencer. "I'm afraid! " And hav- 
ng made his communication, my father-in-law retired into his 
shell of caution, and would say little more on the subject. 

"What's all this, Doctor, about the Dumfries Bank " was my 
first question to Dr. Thorpe next day, asked as early as I could 
get to him to ask it, a short preliminary for greeting being dis- 
counted. 
":Money matters, Joe, money matters," said he. ":Money mat- 
ters don't matter. Don't let you and me fret about them." 
"But how much money is it that doesn't matter in this case ?" 
"Never mind, Joe. It will be all right in the end. How did 
you leave the Poet ?" 
"Oh, hang the Poet! At least, I hope he's all right. Of course 
I've heard nothing of him for three weeks. But how much is 
the money ? Do tell me about it, Doctor." 
And thus urged he told me all about it. It was fifteen thou- 
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being kept reassured about the Doctor's affairs by carefully writ- 
ten letters, were persuaded not to risk exposure to the north and 
to remain at Sorrento till the following April. 
low anybody would have thought Beppino would have rushed 
south to meet his sister. But he didn't. He wrote her most 
affectionate letters, which delighted her, many of which she sent 
on to me, to show me what a darling the Poet was, and how 
true and affectionate. But though he was always going next week, 
he never went until the ensuing Easter, when he contrived to 
interfere with a visit of Lossie to Florence by taking it into his 
head that he ought to see Rome at Easter in the interest of 
Art. lie wrote to her at this time: "For I, so I say, am a 
Poet. Roman nature, behoves that I know it." And he cer- 
tainly went to Rome, and Lossie and her husband and children 
met him there, and stayed on to be with him. But it made 
them so late that Sir Hugh could not possibly stop on for 
Florence; and Lossie did not care to go alone, and also wag 
anxious to be with her Father again as soon as the spring was 
warm enough for the children. This seems trivial detail, but 
has a bearing on my story. It is quite possible that had Los- 
sie gone to Florence, some doings of Master Beppino's there would 
have come out which would have seriously affected the current 
of events. As it was, the whole party arrived early in May at 
Charing Cross Station, where I met them, and Lossie cried over 
me in the station without disguise. I can feel her arms round 
my neck still, and Hugh's great strong hand that took mine 
and trembled as he pressed it; and the same face, grayer now, 
that I had seen in the mirror at Oxford, with the same look 
on it. "Oh, my poor boy!rainy poor boy! " cried Lossie. "All 
alone !" 
But no! low I come to think of it, she did not say the last 
two words. Yet she and I thought them in such unison that it 
came to the same thing. 
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 But then how about thc -" 
"The thing on the promontory ." For Lossie had hung fire 
over a column of marble I had told her I meant to place on the 
coast at San Joaquim. "I can manage that well enough." 
"Joe dear! Before you settle it, do think about what I said. 
Make it twice as big and let me pay half, and only put my 
name in $mall in a cornermsomewhere in a corner. It would 
make me so happy. Just think, Joe! It's over twenty years now 
since you were The Boy, and I showed you and Joey the black 
men perishing by thousands, you remember ?" 
"Rather. Especially because we never saw the black men, and 
I've felt sore about it ever since." 
"Never mind! We'll find them. They must be in the house, 
and Poppy shall show us them. Won't you, my precious darling ? 
But, dear Joe, you will think about what I say, and let me in." 
"I don't think Janey will mind." A passing puzzle crossed 
Lossie's face. 
"No--dear boy--I'm sure she wouldn't have minded." But I 
was obstinate. "I'm sure she won't mind," said I, and I looked 
her full in the face. 
"Oh dear!" said she, with a sort of gasp. "How happy one 
could be if you and Papa were right!" For Lossie knew her 
lathers ideas; and that I to a great extent shared them; saw 
(so to speak) the sea he swam in, but dared not plunge in her- 
self. I am not sure that she believed he was really afloat. She 
had once asked me if I didn't think his notion about the Ghost 
in the Corpse might not really be a mere re-echoing of the 
religious teaching of his childhood. 
"May he not have thought St. Paul really meant what he said ?" 
said she. "And may not that, and his own firm belief in the Resur- 
rection of our Lord, have produced the sort of physicsl impression 
he speaks of, of being an Ego in a bottle ? I think that's how he 
put it." And I had replied to this that the impression was still 
stronger in Janey, who had certainly not had a religious teach- 
ing like Dr. Thorpe's in her childhood. She had been brought 
up by a mother who erased whatever she thought nonsense from 
the Evangelistsm]eaving only plain, honest, straightforward com- 
mon sense--and a father whose constant critical analysis naturally 
trained his children to regard revelation as a curious open ques- 
tion. Yet Janey's last words to me as the darkness closed over 
us, and left me to hold an unresponsive hand with the last of 
my failing strength, were spoken with confidence--not the con- 
fidence of mustered faith that rallies for a battle with doubt 
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knee and did Euclid. His head rests on his hand, and when I 
speak he does not move. I touch him and feel something amiss, 
and still he does not move. I go out, closing the door with absurd 
gentleness as if he slept. A servant is within call, whom I send 
at once for medical assistance. Then I go upstairs again, and 
knock at Lossie's door. She thinks it is shoes, and says put them 
down outside. I reply, "It's me--oe. I want you," and she 
opens the door, pulling on a dressing-gown with a scared face. 
She sees half of it at once. "Then Papa's ill," she says. I 
say yes, and we go down to the Library. She goes up to the 
motionless figure on the chair, as I had done, and lays one hand 
on its shoulder, snd says, "Papa." And then again, "Papa dear." 
But there is no movement, and she lays her free hand on the hand 
that I can see even in the dusk is too white-and starts back with 
a cry, and I prevent her falling. 
There is a step behind us, and it is her husband--I am not 
quite unconscious of a kind of relief at the presence of the great 
strong man that has seen so many die. He takes Lossie from me, 
and I go upstairs to tell Vi--breaking it by a fiction of a dan- 
gerous attack--and to prevent the children knowing! Time enough 
for that next day! I remember every detail. 
It is too late--even for injections of morphia--but it is as well 
lo try. Trying only confirms its uselessness, and nothing is ]et 
for us now but the miserable activities that drag so heavily on 
the hearts of survivors. And then we say, and try to believe, 
that it is good to have to exert oneself. We all do so, except 
Violet, who breaks down. She is not a strong character, like her 
sister, who after the irst shock is white, but resolute. ][any things 
have to be done, and done promptly, and I stay on till late into 
the night. Then at last Lossie is prevailed upon to go to bed. She 
dares not go to sleep, she says, for fear of waking. Hugh and 
I look at the sleeping children for a respite, and then I go away 
towards the dawn, just breaking over London. 
I do not care to accept the offer of a four-wheeler cab to take 
me, slower than I could walk, to a place I do not want to go 
to, for a sum the driver knows I should be ashamed to pay him 
at the end of the trip. I shun its damp and mouldy inner life, 
its incapable lurching, its windows that will neither come up 
nor stop up, its woe-begone one-horse power! I walk on through 
the sweetness of the morning, and think if the Spirit released 
from the Body were given a chance to return, what choice would 
it make ? Would it shrink, as I did from that cab, and drink in 
the ether of a new life, as I drank in the smell of the new- 
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JOE'S ABSENCE FRO] BEPPINO'S WEDDING. VULGARITY. BANALITY. 
OTHER LETTER FRO] FLORENCE. JEANNIE DETECTS A FAINT SMELI 
OF A DEVIL. BUT BEPPINO GETS HIS LETTER. 

IF I were to note that Beppino married his heiress in due course, 
I should have done all that is needed for consecutiveness. As to 
why I did not go to his wedding, it was ostensibly because I 
was compelled to go over to Paris on business the day before; but 
actually for reasons which shall appear after I have stirred up 
my [emory puddle to see if anything comes to the surface about 
that expensive ceremonial. I don't know whether the intense 
absence of Vulgarity, or the price of the Orchids, has the first 
place in my recollection. The latter were at very high quota- 
tions; but I think the reason I recollect them, is because Lossie 
alluded to the pain it would give to be cauterized for one if 
you had it on the tip of your nose. She and I sympathized over 
Orchids, or rather antipathized in chorus. We were in a minority, 
and indeed hardly accounted worthy of scorn. 
I realized during the period in which I looked forward to wit- 
nessing the wedding, that I was about to be inducted into a higher 
and purer atmosphere. The absence of vulgarity was anticipated 
and insisted on with denunciatory vigor; and I always felt when 
this was done in my presence that I was being pointed out as a 
painful example. I might be improved by my incidental hoist 
up Olympus, but should certainly backslide when let alone. It 
was no small consolation that Lossie was my companion in de- 
pravity-she being really as bad as myself. However, we could al- 
ways admire prices, so Beppino told us about them that we might 
not be out in the cold. But he spoke over our heads to our superiors 
about the exquisite subtlety of the design of the Venetian lace 
Sibyl was to vear, adding details of date in an undertone for them, 
not for us. We received as little quarter in Art matters from Bep- 
pino as we did in religious ones from Violet. Reasons why, for 
this, were quite beyond my grasp. I don't know what either of us 
had done to provoke it. 
Well then!malthough I did not go to the wedding, Beppino 
441 
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the back drawing-room, where I kept all my writing traps be- 
cause Janey had hers there; and sat down at her own writing- 
table and turned up the gas. 
"Hullo! " It was I said this to myself. "Who's writing to 
me with the Florence postmark . And why to Poplar Villa ." For 
it had gone there, and been directed on by Lossie. "Why, of 
course," I pursued, to myself, "it's Beppino's lady-correspondent 
again. Why on earth can't he send her out a directed envelope, 
to start her ." But I was far too sleepy to solve the problem,-- 
and I "bothered" all the other letters, and let them stay till to- 
morrow and went to bed. 
When the young man who (acting in conjunction with, or 
fiance of, my cook) ran my household in those days came in with 
my hot water in the morning, I was half awake listening to a 
thunder-storm. "Pips," I said, "make less noise. I want to 
hear the thunder." For Janey used to enjoy listening to thun- 
der; and even if I had not always been partial to it myself, 
should have enjoyed it for that reason. Pips said, "Right, Sir," 
and the clap came like a great gun followed by musketry; and 
the rain, which had stood civilly waiting for the thunder to finish, 
came down like Niagara. In a few minutes the household realized 
that water was coming in in an empty top room, and Pips had 
been shouted to by his master to clear that front gutter. I men- 
tion this incident to account to myself for not thinking of that 
letter the moment I woke. In fact it never recurred to me until 
I was at breakfast. 
"'hy on earth that Italian woman goes on firing away to the 
Poet I can't imagine." But I didn't open the letter, and as there 
was a post-card from Lossie saying be sure to come to dinner 
to-night, because Professor Absalom was coming, I didn't send 
it back with e.xplanations as I might have done. It would save 
me writing a letter if I took it with me. Besides I could give 
it to Beppino personally if he was there, and avoid explanations. 
]: couldn't explain without letting out about the Novel. 
"I hope you found your letter, Partner," said Bony to me at 
the Works that morning. 
"What letter ?" 
"Letter from an Italian lady--looked as if Lady Desprez had 
directed it on. She'd put the wrong number." 
"That's Jeannie, I know!" 
"What's Jeannie ?" 
"Taking all that notice! You never saw it was from a lady, 
]ony. I know you better than that!" 
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of it, Mr. Vance." She always called me Mr. Vance, and I called 
her Mrs. Mac, for short. We had never Ieannie'd and Ioe'd, but 
I don't exactly know why. 
"But, my dear lIrs. ]Hac," I exclaimed, indignantly, "you are 
making Beppino out such an awful character!" 
"When it's women, some men are! " quoth leannie, enigmat- 
ically, but none the less clearly. 
"Here's the rain, Ioe---cut along! Good-night! " Thus Bony; 
and I called out good-night, and ran for it. And as I closed my 
own street door and shut the deluge out, I repeated to myself tha.t 
when it was women some men were. I could not help seeing 
that in this case it probably was women, and possibly Beppino 
was. However, I took the next opportunity of impressing on 
leannie that I wished her to say nothing to Lossie of the Novel, 
about which, by the way, my incredulity grew greater the more I 
thought about it. 
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BEPPINOS ILLNESS. LOSSIE STARTS FOR AVIGNON. A DISTINGUISHED 
AUTHOR'S FUNERAL. JOE /IEETS NEWS OF YET ANOTHER DEATH ON 
HIS RETURN TO CHELSEA. HE HAS THROWN AWAY GOOD GRIEF ON 
BEPPINO. WHY DID BEPPINO WAIT HIS CHILD CALLED CRISTOFORO  
BEPP1NO and his wife left for Avignon a day or two after the 
wedding. They did not, however, go straight there, because of 
the heat. I forget where they spent the six weeks or so before 
they got there. They then took so to the place that they wrote 
they might very likely remain till Christmas. They were quite 
st liberty to do what they liked and to go where they pleased. 
1o young couple could have had less reason to anticipate a cloud 
in the clear horizon of their happiness. Youth, health, wealth, 
beauty, and fame---at any rate, as far as their own estimate went 
--what could be asked for more?" But all these were as noth- 
ing; and the little cloud that was to blacken the whole vault 
ef their heaven was there, invisible and confident. 
Would it have been so, I wonder, if they had gone elsewhere 
Possibly. Also, possibly, the blow might have come a few weeks 
earlier, and poor Sibyl's widowhood might have been unalleviated 
by what I think turned out in her case a substantial happiness. 
I know there are those who say that it is better that no memorial 
should remain of such a calamity as hers; that oblivion should 
be encouraged to the utmost, and the young survivor left to build 
up a new life on the ruins of the past. I thought hers the more 
fortunate lot of the two. Her babyJa sonJwas born about eight 
months after his father's death. Lossie was with her more or 
less throughoutfrom the moment when she started for Avignon 
on receiving the news of her brother's illness to the time after 
the baby's birth, when its mother, terrified at first, had passed 
through a stage of reconciliation, to one of rapture. And she-- 
I mean Lossie--thought with me that the child would be a gain 
to Sibyl in the present, and no obstacle to another marriage later. 
We were right. 
How much do I really recollect of his illness ? Not overmuch. 
I can remember in their honeymoon--or rather moons---many let- 
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I was not even sure that he had not protested against its use, 
and thereby created a suspicion that he wished to substitute a 
false Thorp for a true Vance. He may even have intended on 
his return to England to allow Sibyl to lapse and to acknowledge 
the Italian. I-Ie would have been a scurvy beast according to my 
high-flown ideas had-he done so; but not so bad, as the world 
goes! The tendency of my speculations was towards excuse-mon- 
gering. I would make the best case I could to lay before the 
General. As for his use of my name as a wrong to myself, I 
did not trouble much. What could it matter? What could any- 
thing matter ? And suppose he had tried to impute an Italian baby 
to me, and to foster the idea by giving it my Father's name, was 
it a thing to be resented by a man who (so long as he could 
account to himself for his own actions) did not care much what 
folk thought about him ? Did I not remember how that day in 
the Ticino valley I longed to carry off Idomeneo Pellegrini from 
his delicious mud-pie, and appropriate him, and how I even felt 
sorry to wash off the compact little hand-print he had so kindly 
impressed on my forehead. Oh no! It was no wrong to bc 
resentedma scheme to make me the possessor of an Idomeneo 
without crime or treachery on my part. For anything I knew this 
little character, at present half-mummified, and only allowed chrys- 
alis-exercise for its legs, might turn out as succulent at three as 
Idomeneo. I shut my eyes and endeavoured to picture to myself 
his clenched fists, trying to clear away an obstructive universe; his 
terrific voice insisting on a bottle, and his immediate preoccupa- 
tion on receiving it. No! I wasn't going to be very angry about 
that part of the business. I would send the little party some more 
cash to go on with in case he should be running short. 
I made up my mind then that I would speak to the General 
as soon as an opportunity offered. We always smoked in the 
Library, and my chance came one evening in December, when 
I had dined alone with him and Lossie; and she, being tired, 
had announced that she should go to bed early. So we deferred 
cigars altogether till she went, and then adjourned to the Library 
for good. After we had smoked a little I spoke. 
"I say, General, I want to put a case to you. Suppose a pri- 
vate soldier was to come to you and say he had something in 
his mindDsomething affecting the welfare of the regiment--and 
say he couldn't tell it unless you promised secrecymwhat would 
you say ?" 
The General considered for a few seconds--a very few--and 
then said: 
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 wasn't going to desert him. I could not say to him that I 
never really felt happy with him, because I could not talk freely 
of Janey. When I referred to her he sighed, "Ah dear--ah dear," 
and seldom spoke in reply. I no more dared speak of her as I 
thought, as of a living something in a time I had no conception 
of and a space my eyes were closed on, than if he had been Violet 
Towerstairs. 
When I next day saw Hugh, on the Sunday at Poplar Villa, 
he and Lossie were surrounded by young officers; a small frac- 
tion, said he, of a train of worshippers whom Lossie always had 
in hand in India. "You'll see," said he, "that the one she speaks 
to will brighten up, and all the others will look dejected." Which 
happened to the letter, all the evening. Such a crew of dear boys, 
and all for what ? The only survivor of the party (when I began 
to write these annotations) was killed the other day. I saw his 
name in the list a week ago. I had to think of Dr. Thorpe and 
his saying. 
When the last laugh had died away and the last good-night been 
said--and with one at least it was a case of morturus te salutat, 
for we heard of his death a month latermthe General and I turned 
into the Library again for a little chat, and Lossie vanished up- 
stairs. 
"What do you think now," I asked, "about going to claim the 
letter--or letters " 
"I've got them here somewhere," said he. "There are two. Got 
them next morning. Here they are;" and he brought them out 
of his pocket. I still felt uneasy about opening them, and said so. 
"But your scruples won't go the length of collaring them from 
me" And he settled the matter by opening one forthwith. 
I have not this letter here, as the General kept it, and probably 
destroyed it after Beppino's affairs were wound up. It was in 
the handwriting of the first letter (signed Annunciatina), which 
]eppino had given the doubtful explanation of, and the substance 
was that Annunciatina Vanc was looking forward with rapture 
to the promised return of her darling husband. It was dated the 
Sth of September, after the birth of the baby, which had been 
christened Cristoforo, as his father had wished. It was carino 
ma carino--veramente un angiolo di bellezza, e tanto somigliante 
al mio tesoro. There was only one macchia on the writer's pienezza 
di gioia, this "crudele ritardimento del ritorno--ah come deside- 
rato !mdel mio bramatissimo marito." The letter threw some light 
on the excuses for this delay, as the writer dwelt on the cruelty 
ef the military laws which dragged the husband from the wife and 
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Annunzatlna Vespucci was a daughter o a respectable well- 
to-do contadino o Castel Fiorentino. She had a very fine voice, 
and her parents, to give her a chance o educating it, placed her 
with a relative, an aunt, in Florence, at whose house she met Bep- 
pino, who used to go there to take Italian lessons rom the aunt. 
Beppino made love to her, and the poor girl, who was barely seven- 
teen, had al|en madly in love with him. tier parents, learning 
what was going on, had withdrawn her rom the aunt's, and 
orbidden her to have any communication with her lover. I did 
not then clearly understand, and have never known, what objec- 
tion they had to him. Probably he crossed some other arrange- 
ments they had in view. The result was stolen interviews, and, 
finally, that Annunziatina let her home suddenly and was mar- 
ried at the parish church o Gualdo Tadino in the ;January. The 
Priore gave me his most solemn assurance of his belie that the 
marriage had been strictly in ordine, and I, being perfectly igno- 
rant o Italian usages, could not question anything he said, nor 
was I inclined to do so. lie admitted that it had seemed to him 
strange that none o the parenti o the Signore Vanc had turned 
up--but then, che vuo]e ?the Signora and Signore seemed all-suf- 
ficient to one another. ]Ioreover, I was not to suppose he 
himsel had really seen much o the Signore--he had only done 
what he could to reassure and console the Signora ater his de- 
parture. The Signora had seen nothing o her parents, who were 
incensed against her. But when the Signore was called away in 
the spring, she wrote to her cousin, the Signorina Faustina, tell- 
ing her o her condition and that her husband was called away 
to England on urgent business. She had wished to accompany 
him, but he had dissuaded hervedut le circostanz. 
Whatever Beppino supposed his position to be with respect to 
poor Annunziatinawhether or not he supposed his alse name or 
some law shuffle would back him up in betraying herI do not 
know; but I could see no object in raising doubts o his integrity 
in minds where none existed. I had the task, always unp|easant, 
o telling literal truths in such a way as to produce an entirely 
alse impression. The task was all the easier as my audience 
put any discrepancy down to my aulty Italian, and substituted 
plausible versions o their own. I told them Beppino had let 
Fngland in the autumn, none o "us" knowing exactly what his 
plans were, and had been taken ill at a Hotel at Avignon, and 
died of typhoid a ortnight after his wife. I felt a horrible liar 
in speaking of Annunziatina without a hint o a question o her 
position; and wished or an equivalent of "ma che vuole" in 
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el Free Thinker. I was about to point ou that the mother's 
wish decided this, when I perceived that i I made difficulties, and 
said the ather was o the Chiesa Evangelica, the Faustina would 
concede the letters in exchange or a concession on my part. So 
it turned out, and the Treaty with some minor details was ratified. 
I felt a great story-teller, but then, was I not taking over Cris- 
tooro ? 
I have made great efforts to remember all T could o this inter- 
view, in order that I may recollect, i possible, how large a share 
in it was taken by the only person then present who lives on into 
my story. T think I have recalled everything of any importance so 
far. Let me try and be equally accurate with the remainder. 
When the Treaty was, as it were, signed and sealed, and the sub- 
ect of it, who was taking some refreshment, had been brought in 
for a final inspection, I prepared to take my leave and go back 
to my fly-driver. The important parts o the negotiation had been 
between the Faustina, the t'riore, and myself, none other being 
present. As I exchanged my last words with them, there were 
present also the balia, to whom [aster Christopher was attached 
as a limpet; and the ragazza who had admitted me to the house, 
and waited on us at dinner, when our conversation on the main 
subject had been less specific and concentrated than either before 
or ater. As nearly as T can remember T turned to the Signorina 
and told her in the best Italian I could command that I intended 
to ulfil all the responsibilities of a father towards that child, and 
that although his baptismal name had been chosen without consult- 
ing me I was quite content with that of my own father, whom I 
should consider in the light of its grandfather. At this point 
the ragazza, who had been directed to sparecchiare our coffee-cups, 
contrived to spill them over on the ground and break two. She 
was promptly tried and convicted for staring at the Signore 
Tngles instead of fare attenzione, and was routed and driven away 
into the cucina, bearing the fragznents. The Signorina apologized 
for her behaviour, saying she was quite insupportabile, having only 
been installed a week, during which she had smashed two piattini 
tondi, and sbocconcellato'ed the zuppira. However, she was goin 
to licenziare her this week, and get another, who might be better-- 
"ma, che lo so io ?" This is the last occurrence I can recollec 
as I said good-bye to the Faustina. The priest walked with me to 
my carrozza, and on the way pooh-poohed the idea, which I recurred 
to, of any possible irregularity in the marriage. 
Now if I had known that it was this good man's duty, as a 
priest, to ignore the existence of the municipal marriage and its 
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over and over to myself, "Oh, Lossie dear, my Lossle of the bygone 
times, my Lossie Janey loved as well as I, it is on your behalf 
I take this stain upon my conscience. You shall never know the 
wickedness of the brother you loved, if I can help it. Nor shall 
his childmthat is your own flesh and blood, dear Loss; that is 
your father's grandson as much as your own boy---ever be the worse 
for the loss of his name and the crime of his parent, if I can 
help it." And I thought to myself "what a terrible thing if there 
had been a posthumous child of the English marriage!" For, mind 
you, I had then no idea that one was anticipated, and took it for 
granted that had there been I should have heard of it. I also 
accepted without question the Italian marriage as sound. But even 
without inheritance the shock of an clairissement both to Lossie 
and Sibyl would have been enough. 
So when Lossie threw a light on a certain preoccupation on her 
part, which seemed to me to prevent her taking enough interest 
in my adoption of Cristoforo, by suddenly saying to me, "I've 
never told you, Joe, but I suppose you've guessed, that there'll be a 
baby," I said to myself thank God for my well-intentioned sup- 
pressi, o veri,! And had it been ten times as big I should have 
rejoiced. 
I suppose I in my turn looked preoccupied, for Lossie said, 
,c There, Joe, that's just like you to take no interest in Beppino's 
baby!" For Lossie was always half aware I loved her young 
brother languidly; and this time she looked quite tearful over it. 
]qow suppose she had known whose baby Cristoforo was! 
I saw I should have to have some teeth out over this business. 
But then--Lossie wouldn't! 
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gnorance of English customs. I fabricated an England to suit 
the occasionmmade it a country the like of which does not, I 
trust, exist anywhere. The way in which not altri lived apart from 
each other and our families was, I said, a thing no Italian could 
understand. To me who knew them well it was a matter of no 
surprise that Beppino's few surviving relatives had not shown 
any vital interest in his marriage. I hinted that they were all 
Protestanti, .and that feeling ran high among them against Cat- 
tolici. I did not make broad, bold statements on these lines, but 
poisoned the Faustina's mind with hypnotic suggestions. I pres- 
ently saw my way to introducing the possibility that the famiglia 
might make a descent on Cristoforo, bear him off, and educate him 
as a Protestant. After this the Faustina showed a marked dis- 
cretion in approaching the subject of Beppino's relatives. I told 
her I had his executor's full permission and approval in the course 
I had taken, and that I myself should always be guided by con- 
sideration of what his mother would have wished. I therefore 
hoped she would do nothing to provoke intervention on the part 
of his family. This she promised readilymunless the reverend 
ather advised otherwise. I felt I had made that safe enough! 
The laustina gave me some lunch as before, and I remained 
through the heat of the day in the company of herself, the balia, 
and their charge. Towards sundown I turned out for a walk, and 
wandered along the road on the hill-face, looking over the glory 
of the sunset light on the world of roofs and domes in the plain 
below; over the distant Arno, a mirror giving back the rosy gold 
of the sky beyond the purple Apennines of Carrara. The bells 
were clanging in the tower of San Domenico--for Vespers, I sup- 
pose; but I never knowmand the bells of a mule cart toiling up 
a road I could not see were ringing for their vespers too. And 
these meant, for the two mules and the supplementary donkey 
(probably it was a stone cart), rest in a little while; and for the 
human creature in charge, who sang short lengths of stornelli at 
long intervals, a supper of black bread and pasta and thin Chianti 
and a long cool night in bed. 
What would the magic city in its glory have been to Janey 
and to me, could we have seen it together? To me it was noth- 
ing nowmnothing but the city she would have seen. And the 
purple Carrares peak, darker and darker against the orange glow 
of the horizon, was nothing now, to me, but the marble mountain 
we should have passed, she and I, just before the railway brought 
s to the city with the leaning tower, where we should have stopped. 
ud San Domenico appealed te me in vain, and I cared not a 
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HERR PFLEIDERER DISAPPROVES OF BRAZIL. HOW JOE, YEARS AFTER, 
WENT TO LOOK FOR POPLAR VILLA, AID GRASS THEN GREW WHERE 
TROY TOWN STOOD. HOW BEPPLNOS SECOND SON (OR THEREABOUTS) 
WAS BORN. THE NEED OF BROWNING. OF A VILLA FOR LOSSIE AT 
SORRENTO, NOT FLOREICE. HOW THE GENERAL NEVER UNDERSTOOD 
THE DOCTOR, MORELS THE PITY! JOE'S LAST HAPPY EVENING IN 
ENGLAND. HOW HE CALLED ON AUNT IZZY. AND OF IKR. SPENCER. 
NOLLY SEES JOE OFF AT EUSTON. THE SEA, ONCE ]KORE ! 

I At interrupted--just as I was going to get my Cook's ticket 
timbratoed for ][ilan (but this is only a faon-de-parler)--by my 
chess-friend, Herr Pfleiderer. He is rather late, and I had given 
him up. But there is a half-finished game on the board, and we 
shall conclude shortly after midnight if all goes well. I have laid 
him a wager that I will draw two games out of three, in which 
he shall always open King's Gambit, and I shall always refuse 
the Gambit, checking with Queen at Rook's fifth. He is very 
confident he will jegmade me effry dime. Very likely. 
I foresee that I shall soon have to break it to the Herr that 
the time has come for our very last game, and that I shall be 
retu.rning to Brazil. Suppose I do so, this evening! I may 
as well. 
So as soon as the clangour of iss Austin subsides, I mention 
to -him that I have given notice for ichaelmas, and that I shall 
probably clear out and start even earlier. Why the young woman 
cannot place a tray with bottles and glasses and sugar and lemons 
on the table without producing the effect of an express train pass- 
ing through our station without stopping, I do not know. But 
I take advantage of the calm that follows to make my revelation. 
The Herr immediately adopts the tactics of his nation. 
"You do nod wand to go to Brazil. It is nod a blaze beople 
should go to. It is bankrubbed. There is a Revolution. You have 
no vriends in Brazil." 
"Yes, I have--I've an adopted son there, a fine young fellow of 
twenty." 
"Then you should not gum to Europe. It is absurd to gum 
48_.1 
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to blazes and go back. I shall dague the bawn. And you jeg with 
the roog. And I inderboze knide. %Vhy haft you an adopted son . 
Why is he not your own son . I do not ligue adopted jildren." 
Herr Pfleiderer always treats all other people's affairs as hav- 
ing been referred to him. We finished our game without his mak- 
ing any concession to Brazil. "We gannod blay again for a vord- 
aide," says he, as he makes ready to go. "I am going to Berlin." 
And he says good-bye, and I go back to my narrative. 

The tickling of ]faster Cristoforo's ridiculous fingers in my 
beard died away by the time I reached the railway, but the mem- 
ory of it lasted me all the way to Chelsea, where a visit to Bony 
on the evening of my arrival and a collision with his numerous 
progeny of all ages, rather swamped Cristoforo. I had some mis 
givings as to telling Jeannie about him, but I had to do so; be- 
cause they would have heard of it in the end, and thought it 
a shame I hadn't told. But I treated it as merely a good-natured 
act on my part, not due to any special attraction in Cristoforo 
himself, but only to my having come by chance on a very young 
orphan with my Father's praenomen who seemed to me in need 
of a caretaker. I had a whim not to let the little party die of 
want, I said, and if I paid his piper why should he not bear my 
name ? "Then why not have him over here ." said geannie. Be-. 
cause, I replied, I didn't want him to be choked in a London fog. 

"Shan't know what to do without you, old chap!" said Bony 
as we sat on late in the evening. 
"How's your old governor?" said I, skipping a few bars of 
the conversation. Bony tapped his head, and then shook it, which 
mean that old ]facallister was failing rapidly (as I knew, not with- 
out aid from whiskey), and I drew my inferences. 
"I shan't find you here, when I come back, Bony," said I. 
"Probably not. But you'll find me in Perthshire, if I'm alive 
and the old boy isn't. Poor old Sawney!" For that was the ham.3 
he went by, even with his sons. 
"I wonder if I shall ever come to Perthshire." 'or I was worm- 
eaten with sad misgivings. 
"What's the matter, man alive?" said Bny. "Why shouldn't 
you come to Perthshire ? Who's going to keep you in Brazil? If 
I didn't think that railway concern sure to come to grief I wouldn't 
let you go." 
"Oh, my dear boy, I was only thinking of the chances of Fate. 
..hings are so untrustworthy. I shall be back in the spring." 
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"Well, Lady Desprez won't allow you to make a bolt, Joe. That's 
one comfort, at any rate!" And one discomfort when Bony said 
his was my reflection that Beppino's sins had left a slur on my 
appiness when at Poplar Villa, which might have to be lived 
own. , 
"They talk of going to live at Sorrento," I said. "All but the 
hot months, of course. The General thinks of buying a villa there 
"f he can get it. They would come to London in the summer, 
though." 
"What's going to become of the old lady?" asked Bony. He 
meant Aunt Izzy. My memory of his question reminds me that 
the poor old soul has disappeared from my narrative. And nat- 
urally enough, for the evidence of Aunt Izzy's existence to our 
senses had partly disappeared, and with it had developed an instal- 
ment of the Logic that was to affirm her total non-existence as 
soon as touch and sight ceased as well as hearing. 'or the old 
lady had given up her battle against deafness--had surrendered 
at discretion, and seldom or never made her presence manifest. So 
she slips out of this story, as she had very nearly slipped out of 
our lives. All that was wanted now was that we should neither 
see nor touch her; and then she wouldn't be there at all, and we 
should disbelieve in her and say requiescat in pace. But I am 
leaving Bony's question unanswered. 
"She'll live on at the Villa, of course. She needn't be alone. 
You never saw Edith Sant ? Party of fortymgoing deaf herself." 
"lever seen her. But I've heard of her from Jeannie, and I 
understood she wasn't quitc " 
"She isn't quite. But she's a very old friend, and as she's 
getting dealer and deafer, is learning finger-language. She'll live 
with old Miss Thorpe, and they'll have theological discussions, and 
sances." 
"Oh," said Bony, "is that their game?" I said it was one 
of their games; and wondered whether two Bogies on the other 
side whose evidence on this had ceased altogether, would find a 
new game, or fall back on that one! As for the poor old Aunt, 
I heard indirectly that she only ceased to be tangible and visible on 
this side some four years ago. She died at a good old age at Pop- 
lar Villa, in spite of the plague-pit underneath it, having just lived 
to the end of the last renewal of the lease, which she had made 
herself. 
Poplar Villa is gone now. I would have faced seeing it, how- 
ever sadly, had I been in time. But shortly after my return I drove 
down our High Road to Wimbledon, and it was all awept away i 
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and on its site were accommodated a Board School and a new 
street that was to develop the ripe building land behind, where I 
remembered lolly playing cricket. A row of so-called cottages 
that were not cottages at all were on their way down one side oJ 
this road, and I went into one that was to let, and found to my 
horror that it was two flats, and I might have the lower one or 
seven shillings a week. A very small boy of eight who was eating" 
an unripe pear informed me that this house was better than Poley's 
(.) next door, as there was a fizzing tree in the back garden. He.. 
took me out through smells, to the back yard. And there wa 
my tree of the years long gone. But there was no green lawn now,. 
and the whetstone of Samuel rang no more in the early summer' 
mornings. Did Samuel ever have a new scythe, I wonder, or did. 
the thin blade vanish in some other hand ? 
I gave the small boy sixpence, and he threw away his mtunbled 
end of the pear, and ran to purchase something better; rousing the 
neighbourhood as he went with calls to favoured friends to come 
and share his luck. He was a generous boy, and I liked him. But 
I must get on with my narrative. 

I had of course seen no Tmes advertisements up at Fiesole;: 
so I was unaware on my arrival that, on the day I left, the widow 
of the late lamented Joseph Randall Thorpe had had a son at 
the town residence of her father, Bulstrode Curzon Fuller lerce - 
val, [. P., of Park Lane, and Parrettsdown, Somersetshire. I 
thought it very likely though, and was not surprised when Jeanne 
told me. She had heard it from [aisie Thorpe, and that all was 
well. So we had left it alone and gone on to Cristoforo. 
But I nursed a little flame of pleasure in my heart at knowing 
what a happiness this would be to Lossie. When I went over to 
the Villa next evening I had the luck to come on Lossle in a 
great state of exultation. The perfect sincerity of our rejoicing 
over the event on both sides had only one trifling flawmthat one 
of us put more side on than was necessary; and the other, know- 
ing this fact, accepted it as no more than normal. If we had had 
a tiff, this would have been right and nice. But there had bean 
none. It was like the case of a clean glass upside down on a 
shelf that you take down to drink out of. You know it's clean-- 
oh dear, yes! But it won't be any the worse for a good rnse- 
out. We had our good rinse-out, and removed from our hearts 
the slight soreness that had never been there at all. Of course not! 
These niceties call for Browning, to put them shortly for us. 
The man that wrote "stranger-the very way love began l I as 
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"Could you be called out again on active service." 
"Oh dear, yes! But of course it would be optional, practically. 
I could excuse myself on the score of antiquity." 
"But should you ." 
"Not if I thought I could be of any use." 
Any one who did not know Sir Hugh Desprez as I did might 
have suspected him of affectation in talking thus of his antiquity. 
"Turned sixty" did not prevent his seeming at the very prime of 
his natural life. :M:en have different primes. To see him as he 
stood there that evening in the half-light of the moon and sunset, 
one would have said no further maturity was possible; but that 
as the slight touch of coming grey in the hair was lost in the mixed. 
gleam, no present decadence was visible. He retained to the full 
the flavour (as it might be called) of not being in uniform, and 
not being on horseback. Except for the gray, and that thirteen 
years of absorption had told upon the lip scar, he was the same 
man that had looked so pityingly into that mirror at Oxford. 'ive 
years after that evening on the lawn, when at a few hours' notice 
he started for India, to join the army in Afghanistan, there was 
.uot a word of misgiving in Lossie's letter that reached me at 
Rio Grande about his age; only about the reckless way in which 
he exposed himself needlessly to danger. Probably you know that 
he never returned from that expedition. 
"I'm glad about this baby of Sibyl's," said he. "It won't stand 
in the way of her marrying again." Then some brain-wave passed 
between us, for I feel sure his next words came for my sake. 
" She's quite young, you see--and think how little she had of him! 
Deduct for the six months they were separated, in which he ne- 
gotiated his other marriage, and a solid twelvemonth really spans 
the whole." 
"I shall be uneasy," said I, "about it all. Not morally, becauso 
I consider I am giving Cristoforo a new birthright in exchange 
or the birthwrong I am acquiescing in. I mean I shall be afraid 
of a big burst-up." " 
"[y dear boy," sad the General. "I only wish there were as 
little chance of some other legitimacies I know of being flawed 
as there is of ths. Cristoforo won't find it out" 
"He's very sharp !" 
"o doubt! But he has to attend to the Commissariat. You 
can't do two things at once. As for any one else, trust his mother's 
family to do nothing tha.* will stop the supplies. And even if they 
were ever to identify Giuseppe Vancd with Joseph Randall Thorp 
the false name might invalidate the marriage." " 
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tioned him very little. The Turk wished to accompany me and 
defy Society. 
Hate was unkind also about Bony and his wife. Old Sawney 
might just as well have died three months later, instead of taking 
them away from me to witness his final adieu to the whiskey bottle, 
and leaving Chelsea lonely. He summoned them too on a false 
pretence that he was in extremis and then rallied briskly, and kept 
them hanging about for six weeks or more. So I saw very little 
of them. 
I think I must have disbelieved in the date of my return, or 
I should not have gone to loplar Villa to say good-bye to it, when 
no one was there but the old Aunt. Edith Sant had come on tem- 
porarily and acted as the [edium at the sances in which I was 
the spirit and Aunt Izzy the morta}, or vice versa. Communication 
was by fingers as far as ]VIiss Thorpe went. The phenomena were 
unconvincing, and I wouldn't stop to lunch, thank you, and said 
good-bye. I walked out once more into the garden and looked 
at the pear-crop, said good-bye to Samuel, and came back through 
the door my dear old Dad and I had wiped our boots at. And 
then the carriage gate swung to, and its latch overpassed its mark, 
and hesitated to and fro as a latch that would fain avoid closing 
on an old friend for the last time. It did it in the end though, 
and I came away with the web of pain in my eyes and temples, 
and vague misgiving in my heart; thinking how when I first came 
out of that gate Lossie ran down the steps and gave me cake. And 
nowmI was not going back to my [other ! nor to ;[aney in Chelsea 
mon]y to her empty house. 
However, there was her Father, poor old boy! I went and said 
good-bye a good deal to him, and made a solemn promise to come 
back in six months. That promise I ran]ed as my great achieve- 
ment in falsehood, next after my fibs about Cristoforo. Dear little 
Cristoforo! How I did hope he was assimilating that balia at a 
great pace. ]ut I didn't mesn to be false outrightmI really mesnt 
to come back rather later than I saidJtwo months or so. How- 
ever, I never saw my father-in-law again. He joined the Choir 
of Invisible Solicitors some seven years later. In fact he only sur- 
vived the news of the death of his eldest daughter (Lossie's great 
friend Sarita) a few weeks. It was after that that I heard from 
olly, who was his partner in business and hs executor, that a 
box with Saney's name on it had come from Ceylon with other 
effects of Sarita's, and that he would prefer that I should open it. 
I replied to this (I quite believed it) that I should come to Eng- 
land shortly, and would send for it. Thinking to save trouble ] 
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might be hard or me to understand, but that you would be hap- 
pier so--I should only have said let it be so--and taken your new 
wife to my heart as I took your old. It would have been strange?. 
but such things have been, and will be again. And you would 
have been to me still my other little brother--my darling little 
Joey's namesake---the little boy that picked the pears, and went up 
the chimney. Oh, do you remember ? 
"But that you should do this thing and conceal it--conceal it 
from me! For I have been your sister, have I not ? Oh, how my 
heart went out to you that dreadful day when I found your name 
in the list of passengers, and knew that Janey must be gone. And 
rot then only, but so often. And in all this long absence in 
America, how I have thought of you and your boymthat I did not 
know was your own--thought of you and prayed or you and 
longed for your face again, that we might talk of Janey and tIugh 
togethermfor now, I thought, we should be alike--in trouble a 
brother and a sister, as in our happiness in the old days. But you 
could conceal this that you did from me, and almost deny it; and 
all my trust in you that was so strongmit is all gone, and the 
young folk wonder why mamma sits and cries--for I have told 
them nothing and shall tell them nothing, and I hope Violet will 
be silent. 
"But it is useless or me to write on in this way--useless for 
me--useless for you. I_f ever we meet again in this world, I will 
be friends, dear Joe, for the sake of my father and yours, and all 
the long past, and above all for Janey's sake. And I will never 
dream for one moment that this marriage of yours meant that you 
forgot or could forget Janeymthat I cannot believe! The most 
likely thing I can imagine is that this poor girl who died, Annun- 
ciatina Vespucci, loved you, and the thing came to your knowledge, 
and that you married her in a sort of Quixotism. But if so, why 
not have told me? It is that hurts me so. 
"I must, I suppose, tell you how I came to know of t. : think 
I wrote to you that I had heard some gossip to the effect that Cristo- 
foro was your son. Of course I disbelieved it, as I said. But it 
would have been a relief, although I did not allow myself to think 
so, to receive a letter from you saying plainly who the boy's father 
was, which you would have been surely justified in doing for his 
own sake when it came to ascribing him to yourself. But I got no 
letter from you--of course it's a long post. And in the mean- 
while the Seth-Pettigrews came back from the sea, and I called and 
asked them what they knew. Violet's story was a little exaggerated, 
but not much. They had plenty to tell me of what every one elsa 
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of solace--' This is for Lossie '--and the thought will be mine that 
she is spared a greater sorrow than the one that is borne by me, 
that I do not shrink from for her sake." 
So, the letter ended all. And my heart died down as I thought 
.of the days I had before me. But I made my boy, who was 
the son of the cause of it all, come to me and give me consola- 
tion. And I think if it had not been for Toforino's voice, that 
surely was his mother's, and his eyes and his locks, that were 
none of his father's, as I could see, my heart would have broken 
outright. But I lived for my boy, and threw myself into my 
work and all its dangers and excitement. And fifteen years passed, 
and things chanced as I have told you and brought me here. 
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But then every right action is an opportunity lost, and it is 
obviously sinful to do it. But if it is sinful to do it, clearly 
that is an occasion for Grace, and it is right to do it on that 
account. So it's right to do a thing because it's wrong, and 
therefore wrong to do the same thing because it's right." 
"lothing can be clearer," said I, but I remembered the phrases, 
and thought I should like to see any one who reminded me of 
my early youth. And my friend took me through the asylum, 
where he seemed to be under little restraint; and there, walking 
in the garden, incessantly talking to himself, over and over the 
same thing, was a little, bent old man with the manner of a 
preacher. Every now and then he would throw out his hands 
in a kind of despair and then bury his face in them, shaking 
his head as he did so. And guided by the clue given me, I could 
see that he was the Rev. Benaiah Capstick. 

This going back into the past has been a very strange experi- 
ence. My impression, now that I come to the end of it, is that 
it has absorbed me more than I had meant it should. My idea was 
to make a summary of the main facts of my early life. No sooner 
had I taken up my pen than I suddenly remembered that my 
Father and Mother had been emphatic about that beer. And that 
made me remember more, and so throughout the whole story. 
What shall I do with it now that it is written ? My feeling is 
in favour of destroying it But that seems so illogical! A more 
reasonable course would be to make a parcel of it and leave it 
for my boy to read after I have "got free," as Dr. Thorpe used 
to phrase it. The only possible reason against this would be if 
there was the legal flaw in his mother's marriage, and I have 
gathered since that this may have been the case. But my nar- 
rative shows (to my thinking) that even if this was so, his mother 
was the innocent victim of diabolisn supported by officialism. As 
for the character of his father, that won't trouble Cristoforo. In 
fact, I think he regards his parent as a mere meddler--an inter- 
loper before the factmjust as my dear Daddy looked upon C. 
Dance, the former owner of the celebrated board. I am Toforino's 
b.abbo; and at the most Beppino's claims upon him could only 
be for a mere civi]itymrather an officious one, quite unsolicited 
by himself. No! I don't mind his reading every word of it, after 
I am gone. 
If there were any likelihood of hs getting nto touch with his 
Fnglish relatives I should burn it. Because then they too would 
be almost sure to come to the knowledge of the whole thing. I 
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any more, saying it was no concern of hers, and she didn't want 
to be mixed up in other people's affairs, and always made a point of 
keeping out of them. But she had made an exception this once, 
for my sake, and paid the penalty. No! she didn't want to talk 
any more about it, and I couldn't expect her to. However, I knew 
she would if I let her alone, and she did. 
"'I suppose, dear,' said she, half-an-hour after, 'you think Con- 
stantia Seth-Pettigrew an untruthful person. But she isn't, for 
one thing; and for another it doesn't matter whether she is or 
isn't. It's not what SHE says, but what every one says. Of course 
she was living up at Fiesole at the time, so she couldn't very well 
be mistaken.' I asked what time, and she answered very pat, 
' November, seventy-three, if you want to know,' as if she had got 
the whole particulars. And she went on to say that 'y Joe 
Vance and his wife, or whatever he called her,' were up there, and 
that ]r. and ]rs. Seth-Pettigrew had seen them about a servant. 
' Of course they thought they were married,' she added. 'If they 
hadn't Constantia would have asked for a written character for 
the girl.' 
"I am giving more details than I need, or you will think so. Of 
course ]Y[rs. Seth-Pettigrew's convulsive purity has nothing to do 
with the matter--however, I had better go straight on. I couldn't 
recall the time clearly enough to find flaws in Violet's story. But 
I thought Joe (if it was Joe) must have had a very short allowance 
of his wife 'or whatever she was'; and I said something to this 
effect. 
"'You don't understand men, Lossie dear,' said Violet, with 
equable superciliousness and the nasal tone. ' Women that marry 
model husbands never do. ]en don't want a very long allowance. 
When I say men, I mean men; I don't mean Angels.' 
"When Vi talks like this it always makes me feel ill. I tried 
to keep my temper with her. 
"'You mean you think I thought my dear husband an Angel. 
I think I did, almost. But I thought Joe a very, very good man; 
without being an Angel, quite good enough for this story to be a 
ridiculous falsehood.' 
"'Very well, dear! just as you please. You can ask Constantia 
yourself. Only I hope you won't go with a solemn face looking 
as .if butter wouldn't melt in your mouth, and talk as if it was 
an awful sin for a man to have a liaison, because it's only what 
happens every day in our class; and you'll frighten Constantia 
and put her off telling you if you shed tears and make scenes.' 
"'Violet; I said, 'I don't mean to let you make me angry. 
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over to Gualdo to see him and hear what she could. She did this, 
and he remembered the affair perfectly. To confirm his words ho 
showed Vi the register of marriages in the Church, and there was 
no possible doubt about itnGiuseppe Vanc and Annunciatina 
VespuccinNovember 9, 1873. And he also showed her a letter 
he had from Joe Vance about some matter relating to the wedding. 
"You may fancy, dear Sarry, how ill and nervous I was when 
they came back, when I tell you that I disbelieved Vi when she 
told me this, and said so. I had got all together over-excited 
and feverish. Vi only said, 'Well--you can ask Dick--he was 
there too.' And she called him up to my room. 'You saw the 
books with the entries, Dick?' said she. 'Oh, yes,' said he, 'I 
saw the boobs fast enough.' And then Vi hustled him out of 
the room because he smelt of smoke. And I had the fidgets forl 
hours because he didn't absolutely say, he had read the entries or 
seen the letter. But I saw when I came to myself, that there was 
no loophole to get out at. For there could be no other Joseph 
Vance .... " 

The remei-:: of the letter has no interest in comection with ]fir. Vance'm 
rrativ. 
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 I thought it much better that the .papers, whatever they were, 
should be in my keeping than the young woman's. So I offered to 
purchase the :MS. of her, and after seeing it thought I might 
speculate to the extent of two pounds, which she accepted. As 
]fessrs ..... have kindly offered to cover this expense and 
others incurred in advertising, and have undertaken all respcmsi- 
bilities in case it turns out a genuine narrative, containing names 
of living people, I have no hesitation in leaving it in their hands. 
I think I may, however, fairly ask for a presentation copy in case 
ef publication. I am, dear Sir, 
"Yours, etc. 
"I enclose the address of :Miss Constantine the model, should 
ou desire further information from her." 

Having undertaken to prepare this ]VfS. for the Press, after 
necessary curtailment, I decided to find out "]YHss Constantine," 
whom I recognized as the "Betsy Austin" of the narrative, and 
to get her to tell me more of :Mr. Vance, as there was no doubt 
she could do. In this I was not mistaken. She became very com- 
municative, and the following is, in a condensed form, what she 
told me in one or two interviews. 
She had attended on or "done for" ]Yfr. Vance during the whole 
of his stay on " Skinnerses first floor." He was a quiet sort 
of oldish gentleman, who conducted himself which a many didn't. 
tie was particular, "but so might you have been," about his bath- 
water and emptyin' regular. Used to go for walks after dark. 
Always gave money to organs if Italian and Piedmonteses with 
guinea-pigs that died when instructed to it. Very fond of chess 
and used to have a German round to play and often three in the 
morning in consequence. She had taken notes fo the German 
often and often, and was sure of his name and address, which 
she gave. She quite admitted she did wrong in abstracting the 
:MS., but it was only a practical joke in the way of describing it, 
and not intended to convey malice. What was his sister like 
:Lke him ? No, not a bit--a handsome old lady--not so very old, 
neither. A lock of gray har--orayish hair loose on her forehead. 
Came in a hansom the first time--next in a carriage. She showed 
her up the first tim,e---she drove up to the next house and knocked 
and rang, "and I was out in front and heard her ask for :Mr. Vance.; 
So says I he lives here--first floor. Should I fake her card up ." 
' Oh no," says she, "Mr. Vance's sster," and she just pssed me b 
introducive]y, and says, " Show me hs door." I told her him and 
Mro Ptleiderer was a-playing chess and she say  iqever minl ' 



